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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

IR, 

HE renewal of the Bank Restric- 

tion Law, and the facts which 
were elicited on the state of the Bank 
during the spirited debates in Parlia- 
ment, render it of the deepest conse- 
quence that the public should be duly 
apprised of the present state of the cur- 
rency and finances of these realms. 

It appears that bank-notes have been 
increased TWO MILLIONS at a time, when 
the low state of trade required a dimi- 
nished circulation ; and that more gold 
has been coined within the two Jast 
years, than in any two years of the pre- 
sent reign ; yet no gold is in circulation, 
and, perhaps, half the population have 
not even seen the new currency. 

With a revenue many millions below 
the demands of the public Creditors for 
interest, and of the state for Expenses, 
and with a necessity for Loans in time of 
peace,—it is difficult to conceive how 
the debt due to the Bank can ever be 
paid; bow the revenue can, by any 
system of fiscal exactions, be brought 
toa par with the outgoings; and, con- 
sequently, how the Bank issues can be 
redeemed, and the credit of the stat 
be maintained ! ! 

Let the facts speak, however, for 
themselves, as they have been laid by 


the Boards of Government before Par- 
liament. 


Average Amount of Bank Notes. 
1815 3. «|S o£ 26,887,010 
me - 26,574,840 
1817 «gS 98,974,880 
Highest Amounts in 1816, 16, and 17. 
August 29, 1815 . £29,577,330 
July 16,1816 . 29,036,920 
July 15,1817. 31,439,130 
Gold Coin issued in 1817-18. 
Sovereigns, Half-Sovereigns. 
£5,106,517 £3,103,474 
Silver Coin issued in 1817-18. 
, Half-Crowns, ‘Shillings. Sixpenees. 
£9,000,000 £50,490,000 £30,436,560 
Sum due from the Government 
_to the Bank, May 6,1818 £12,831,628 
et produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain, 1817, inciud- 
~. annual duties and war 
paXCS se geo 0 + «47,277,479 
DittoofIreland . . . . 1952190 





Total of G. B. and TI. 51,629,640 
fontuty Maa. No. 313. 


Total net permanent revenue, 

of G.B.1817 . . . + 44,469,894 
Total expenditure in 1817, in- 

cluding interest of funded 

debt, unfunded do. civil list, 

army, navy, &c.about . 70,000,000 

N.B. The expenditure of 1816 was dp- 
wards of 79 millions; that"of 1817 has 
never been stated to Parliament, except 
the mass of the Finance Report, not yet 
published: the supplies were, however, 
taken on the above amount. 

Interest of funded debt of 

Great Britain, including the 

part of Irish debt funded 

therein ° e eo “s 38... 41,718,576 
Unredeemed debt of Great : 

Britain and Ireland, Jaa, 

1818 Se Oe". 6. io -6) 9 748,201,991 
Redeemed within 1817 . 18,519,922 
Amount of sinking fund, Jan. | 

1818 ~« 2 + + + « +, 13,847,157 
Unredeemed debt of Ireland, . 

now consolidated with that 

of Grea Britain * 6 e@ 83,944,904 
Unfunded debt, Jan.1818 . 58,513,397 
Increase of do. within1817 11,735,797 
Raised for the poor in 1815 . 7,457,675 
Excess of expenditure of Great 

Britain and Ireland, above 

total revenue of Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland, in 1817 28,400,000 


——p—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE observed with interest se- 
‘veral notices of a New 


Jation of the Bible, solely from the 


original Hebrew, by Mr.Bellamy.—That 
the present authorised versions are yery 
erroneous, has been acknow by 


the most eminent scholars in pe; 


and Mr. Bellamy has given references 
to some of the most learned of this 


nation,—such as Lowth, Newcombe, 


Blaney, Kennicott, Blackwall, Water- 
land, Symonds, Romaine, &c. who haye 
left their testimony of the necessity of 
an entire revision of the Bible. __ . 

Mr. Bellamy shews, that all the an- 
thorised versions are translations from the 
Greek Bible, ealled the Sepruacaxt, 


or from the Latin Vulgate; that the 


Hebrew was understood by the Jews 
only, after the dispersion ; and that the 
Christians were obliged to get the best 
translation they could in the Greek and 

3Q Latin 
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Latin languages: and, therefore, what- 
ever errors were made by the first trans- 
lators have been retained in the Greek 
andin the Latin Vulgate; and thus all the 
efrors made in the first Christian ages 
have been handed down to the present 
time. 

I might fill many of your pages with 
proofs of Mr. Bellamy’s powers of cor- 
rection; but, for the present, I will con- 
fine myself to a few which have struck 
me with great force. 

The 20th and 2ist verses, of chap. 
xxviii. of Genesis, in the authorized 
version, stand thus :—And Jacob vowed 
a vow, saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that J go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put on; so that I come again to my 


father’s house in peace: then shall the 


Lord be my Ged.—This has, with great 
ptopricty, been called “ Jacob’s selfish 
bargain.” But Mr. Bellamy informs 
us, that the following is the literal trans- 
lation from the pure Hebrew :—Then 
Jacob vowed a vow, saying, Surely God 
will be with me,*and keep me in this way 
that Igo; yea, he will give to me bread 
to eat, and raiment to wear; and I shall 
return in peace to the house of my father: 
therefore Jehovah shall be my God. 

The 22d verse of chap. ii. as it now 
(says Mr. Bellamy) unfortunately stands 
in the authorised versions, has induced 
some modern philosophers to conclude 
that death is an “eternal sleep.” For, 
it is said, that, when man had trans- 
gressed, he was turned out of Eden, lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat and live for ever. 


New Translation, 
And now, lest he put Therefore, now cure 
forth his hand, and take he shall put forth his 
also of the tree of life; hand, and take also of 
and eat, and live for the tree of life: yea, he 
ever. Shall eat, and live for 
ever, 


On Gen. vi. 14, Mr. Bellamy ob- 
serves,—“ This passage has often arrest- 
ed the attention of readers in general. 
When we consider the vast population 
of the world at this period,—no doubt 
far greater than it has ever been since; 
among whom, it is probable that the arts 
and sciences were at least in as great 
perfection as they are in the present 
day, (if we judge from facts,—as they 
were enabled to construct a ship of such 
an astonishing magnitade,) I say, it has 
often surprised the biblical reader, and 
it has been a subject of great triumph 
for the objectors to divine revelation, — 
that, in an age when such a stupendous 
work could be done, it should have been 
cessary for Noah to have been told, 


hy divine communication, to 

the most trifling things ‘in thi a 
work, viz. to pitch it within and withoy 
with pitch.” He continues, “There is 


also an obvious impropriety in language 


to say, pitch it with pitch. We shall fing 


that this clause introduces sybj 
which have been passed ae 
translators; subjects that carry great 
holiness and dignity with them ; inge 
rable from that order which God had 
established, embracing his incompre- 
hensibly great mercy to man, when he 
condescended to commune with him 
from the mercy-seat between the Che. 
rubim, pointing out the way to the tree 
of life, by sacrifice and atonement. We 
shall find that, in this clause, instead of 
Noah’s being informed that he was to 
pitch the ark within and without with 
pitch, God commands him to build 
apartments in the ark for sacrifice and 
atonement,” 

Mr. B. adduces very powerfal proofs 
in support of his, new translation, he 
says, “The word "53, kopher, which 
the translators have rendered pitch, has 
no such meaning; and, excepting this 
solitary verse, it is not translated by 
pitch in any part of the Bible. The 
word which is always used, and which 
is the proper word for pitch, is JID}, 
zepheth. See Isaiah xxxiv. 9, And the 
streams thereof shall be turned into (F\B}, 
zepheth,) pitch.—Exodus ii. 3, And 
daubed it with slime and with (yy, 
zepheth,) pitch—The word “53, ho- 
pher, throughout the Scriptures, is used 
to.mean eapiation, atonement, reconcilia- 
tion, ransom. Numbers viii. 19.—See 
where the same word, both consonants 
and vowels, is so translated cven in the 
common version:—Exodus xxx. 12, 
Job xxxiii. 24, Proverbs vi. 30, Isaiah 
xliii. 3, Numbers xxxv. 31, 32. This 
being the radical meaning of the word, 
so used, and constantly applied by the 
sacred writers, I have accordingly trans- 
lated it as it is understood and applied 
in other parts of Scripture. 

“This not only relieves us from the 
incongruous expression, pitch i with 
pitch, but we are informed that the 
dispensation given to Adam after the 
fall, and continued in all the churches 
to the time of Noah, was preserved by 
him in the ark, where sacrifices were 
offered during the time that the deluge 
was on the earth; and the divine com 
munication was given, as in the churches 
before the flood, from the mercy-seat 
between the Cherubim ; which commt- 


_ nication was never given, but when ! 
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ice for atonement was upon the altar, 
as representative of the Messiah. And, 
therefore, the word 5); kopher, can 
have no other meaning in this verse than 
it has in every other part of Scripture, 
viz. expiation, by atonement, ransom, 
- a 
‘sfaction, redemption, 
satisfa ‘ pe New Translation, 
Make thee an ark of Make for thee an ark 
Gopher wood ; rooms of the wood of Gopher: 
shalt thou make in the rooms thou shalt make 
ark: and shalt pitch it in the ark; for thou 
within and Without with shalt expiate in it —even 
pitch. a house; also with an 
outer room for atone- 
ment. 


In chap. xxii. v. 2, it is said, God 
did tempt Abraham; and he said, Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt 
offering. Mr. Bellamy says, “ This is 
one of the most unaccountable things 
in the sacred history, as it stands in the 
vulgar versions.” Ancient and modern 
objectors have said, “ Js it possible that 
the Supreme Being, who knows what 
is in man, would require him to give a 
proof of his faith and obedience by 
murdering his only son, and this in 
direct opposition to his commands under 
that dispensation? It is not possible to 
suppose any thing of the kind, if we 
recollect, that God is perfection itself; 
that he does not act in opposition to his 
own commands: for he who had prohi- 
bited the shedding of human blood, on 
pain of death, would not command such 
sacrifices to be made.” 

I shall not follow this translator 
through all his train of reasoning and 
proof, but content myself with quoting 
the paragraph where he gives the true 
translation of the word on. which the 
true meaning and application turns ; 
and which he shews is then in perfect 
conformity with other parts of Scrip- 
ture, where it is said, (Jam. i. 13,) 
Neither tempteth he any man, 

Page 93, he says, “Our first enquiry - 
will necessarily be concerning the trae 
translation and application of the word, 
vehagnaleehou, which in the common ver- 
sion is rendered—and offer him. This 
‘erb is in the Hephal conjugation, and 
is used in the following sense, viz. To 
Cause another toascend. Exod. viii. 5.— 

nd cause to come up. Numb. xx. 5.— 
ane ye made us to ascend. xxi. 5.— 

Lave yebrought us up. Ezek. xxiv, 8— 
i. lv. 10.—This is the true meaning 
€ word, and, with the masculine 
Pronoun singular him, it literally reads 

= cause him to ascend. 
aor " following word, Gnalah, is ren- 
*¢ properly by buyrnt-offering: but 
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the 5, lamed, prefixed, requires the same 
rendering as in Gen. iii. 21, to: this 
word will read as in other parts of 
Scripture. The whole clause will then 
literally read agreeably to the original,. 
and in perfect conformity with the . 
divine denunciations concerning human 
sacrifices ; thus—And cause him to as- 
cend there concerning the burnt-offering ! 
Thus Mr. Bellamy states it to be ‘the 
true meaning of the original, that God 
did not command the Patriarch to offer 
Isaac for a burnt-offering ; but, to take 
him up to the burnt-offering ; and which, 
he says, was at the time of the ordina- 
tion of Isaac to the priesthood, as the 
representative head of the church, at 
that period very numerous. 

The translation of this important pas- 
sage, which has for so many ages re- 
presented God as acting in opposition to 
his commands, appears to be perfectly 
consistent with the original Hebrew. 
For the conclusion of this visit of the 
Patriarch to offer the burnt-offering, we 
refer the reader to the work itself, where 
the reasons are given why Abraham 
bound Isaac and laid him on the altar. 

On ch. vi. 4.—There were giants on 
the earth in those days. Mr. B. says, 
the word >I, hanphilim, which is 
translated giants, in the common version, 
has been understood to mean magnitude 
of stature; the word means, to fall—to 
apostatize. Mich. vii. 8, I fell—Jud. 
xv. 18, and I shall fall—and so through- 
out the Scripture. It is applied to those 
who apostatized from the worship of 
God. In every page of Scripture where 
it occurs, amounting to some hundreds, 
it means a haughty, lofty, proud, pre- 
sumptuous, state of mind, Had _ the 
translators even preserved the meaning 
of the Greek word, yiyartes, gigantes, 
that is, earth-born, from whence comes 
the word giant; such an opinion, con- 
cerning giants, would have had no 
existence. Henee have arisen the fabu- 
lous tales concerning giants; and it is 
astonishing that men are found, in this 
enlightened age, who can soberly sup- 
pose, because this word is retained in 
the common version, that a nation of 
men lived in the land of Canaan, who, 
among the other inhabitants, were men 
of an enormous stature. Such writers 
are not calculated to recommend the 
Bible to the notice of the intelligént. 
The notion of witches, necromancers, 
conjurors, familiar spirits, and giants, 
is giving way to rational truth. leave 
such writers in the enjoyment of the 
Rabbinical. tradition, that, when the 

3Q 2 flood 
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flood was upon the earth, and fifteen 
cubits above the highest mountains, the 
body of Og, the king of Bashan, reached 
above the ark, and was thus preserved. 
See his Introduction ; page xxviii. 

Mr. B. declares, that the Hebrew 
assigns to woman the same dignified 
state, in the order of their creation, as is 
assigned to the man; and that woman 
was not created from the rib of the man. 
On this subject he says—‘ Objectors to 
this statement (in the common version,) 
say—Admitting it were possible that 
God had taken out the rib without any 
pain to Adam, what do we gain by this, 
or w at virtue could have been given 
to the simple bone by being first made 
a part in the body of man? or was man 
made with an extra rib? Did not God 
know, that, in such case, he should have 
a part of his work to unmake ?” 

This translator says, that “in this 
place only, in all the Scripture, is 
the word yor. tseelang, rendered to 
mean a 7ib.” P. 11. This, with the 
liberal, learned, and intelligent, thinking 
man, will be a sufficient proof that the 
translators have here made an error, by 
rendering this word, in this verse only, 
by 26. ‘The judicious method adopted 
by Mr. Bellamy is, to allow the Scrip- 
ture to be its own interpreter; to use 
his own words,—* by referring to other 
parts of Scripture, where the same word 
cun possibly have no other meaning, no 
other application; and where it has the 
sense in the passages referred to, even 
in the common version, which is ob- 
viously required in the passage under 
consideration, 

It has been the wish of many excel- 
Jent men, that the circumstance of Lot 
and his two daughters had never been 
recorded. Mr. Bellamy comes fairly 
and boldly before the public, and, with- 
out any thing conjectural or doubtiul, 
says, * that no such statement can pos- 
sibly be understood by the Hebrew.” 

“The whole meaning and application 
of this verse (says Mr. B.) entirely 
depend on the translation of the 1%, mem, 
prefixed to abihem, that is, their father, 
—which reads, by their father, as it 
stands in the common version. Of all 
the particles to which the {), mem, cor- 
responds, there is not one so improper 
here as the word by. The true and 
prinry meaning of this preposition is, 
without, Job xi. 15,—ch. xxi. 19; with- 
out,— Mich. iii, GO; without—unknown— 
out of, Gen. xv. 4, It also means, from, 
Gen. ii. 2— Ezek. vii. 266—Prov. xx. 3— 


Ysa, lyi, 2.—L therefore render the mem, 


~ 


as it is in the ab Lialy', 
s m the above passages: 
words from and withans a m te 
onreuiietinn att agree. 
ment: whatever is taken From, \eay 
that subject of course without it,” Using 
his own words, the verse then i 
worthy of a place in the divine record, viz, 
Thus both the daughters of Lot no 
ceived unknown to their father, The 
whole article shews, that the daughters 
of Lot were secretly married to the 
idolators of Zoar, unknown to their 
Sather, as his other daughters had mar. 
ried the idolators of Sudom. And this 
accounts for their two children, Moab 
and Ammon, being brought up in ido 
latry, who were the fathers of the two 
idolatrous nations, the Moabites and the 
Ammonites, Ch. xix, 37, 38. 

On the words—and lay with her 
Sather, Mr. Bellamy shews that the word 
JIWI, va thishkab, rendered—and lay, 
has various modes of expression, (to use 
his own words,) as words have in all 
languages, which, nevertheless, partake 
of the nature of the parent root, viz. to 
remain, abide, rest, a state m life. He 
continues, komah, which, with its pre- 
fixes, is rendered—nor when she arose, 
is a word of very extensive application, 
capable of various modes of expression, 
as is the case with werds in all lan- 
guages: it should be translated, not only 
as it is in other parts. of Scripture, but 
also consistently with the obvious sense 
of the narrative; which is, that ihe 
daughters of Lot had now determined 
to form a connexion, and to settle them- 
selves, among the idolators, as their 
sisters had already done. 

The same reasoning is called forth to 
prove, and satisfactorily proves, (because 
this translator suffers the Scripture to 
be its own interpreter,) that the cireum- 
stance of Reuben lying with Bilbah— 
the crime of Onan—and expressions 
which delicacy forbids us to mention, 
are not to be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures; consequently, they have 
no place in the new translation. ; 

I shall conclude these remarks with 
the last paragraph in Mr. Bellamy’ 
introduction, and I earnestly recom- 
mend what he has there recommended, 
to every reader, He says,—‘* Many 
things in the following pages will ap- 
pear new, yet they will be found per 
fectly consistent with the meaning of the 
sacred writer, J again remmd ¢ 
reader to remember, that the present 
authorized version, and all the nationa 
versions of Europe, were translated from 
the Latin Vulgate ; and thus all the errors 
made in the early ages. of the Christian 


church 
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church have been perpetuated, Enfalti- 


bility cannot be the exelusive privilege 
of the fourth century ; therefore it will 
appear to the intelligent reader, as it 
has to those eminent men I have referred 
to, that, in those days when the Hebrew 
language was sO imperfectly known 
to Christians, errors must have been 
made.” Sed 

I should be glad to see these opinions 
cortroverted, if any of your readers 
differ from me. ‘The ‘Truth is too im- 
portant on these subjects to be com- 
promised, out of respect to any man, or 
any setofmen. ‘To me it appears, that 
Mr. Bellamy has deserved well of the 
learned and religious world; and that 
all men, who cousider the Scriptures as 
the revealed will of God, ought not to 
omit to consult this new version. 

Portsmouth ; J.T. SMITH. 
May 20, 1818. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

pamphlet has been published, en- 

titled, Considerations respecting 
Cambridge ; which narrates the extraor- 
dinary interposition of certain tutors of 
colleges to prevent their pupils from 
attending the public botanical lectures 
announced by Sir J. E. Smith at Cam- 
bridge, on the ground of his being 
“neither a member of that university, 
nora member of the ehurch of England.” 
I will quote, principally from the fourth 
chapter, the leading circumstances of a 
case, which cannot fail to attract the 
criticism, and, [ trust, the abhorrence, of 
every learned body in Europe. 

When I paid a visit to Professor Martyn 
two summers ago, (says Sir J. E. Smith,) 
he expressed much concern at the diffienl- 
ties that had so often been thrown in the 
way of his duty, of providing botanical 
Instruction for the university. He could 
not but perceive, that the interests of 
science, and the claims of the public, were 
not held in due estimation;~ and he - 
earnestly exhorted me to co-operate with 
lim in rendering his appointment effectual 
while he lived. T assured him of my ready 
Concurrence in so desirable an intention ; 
and promised to miss no Opportunity of 
accomplishing it. My friend, the Rev. 
Dr. W ebb, master of Clare-hall, being the 
vice-chancellor for the present year 1818, 

Couterred with him on the subject, and 

, Was pleased to acquiesce in the views 
of the worthy professor. 
erent temporary ‘esignation of Dr. Walk- 
pen sy iu my favour, or his annual 
office ast 9 i me as his deputy in that 
awed _ the compensation suggested ; 

'€ university would have its bo- 
cal foundation aud its garden turned 
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to some account: and the wishes of nue 
merous resident members, as well as stu- 
dents, would be gratified. After some 
consideration and enquiry, it appeared 
best, that the professor should nominate 
me as his deputy, under the authority of 
the vice-chancellor, according to former 
precedent in his own time, as well as in 
that of Professor Bradley. He accord- 
ingly wrote me the following leiter, 

Pertenhall ; March 14, 1818. 

My dear Sir, 

The season approaches when I feel an 
annual regret that, in consequence of my 
age and infirmities, IT am unable to fulfil 
my duty, as Dr Walker's reader, in giving 
a course of botanical lectures. If you 
could, consistently with your other en- 
gagements, undertake to read a course 
next term, I should esteem it a great 
favour done to me personally ; and I have 
no doubt of its being well received by the 
university. You are aware that you must 
have the sanction of the vice-chancellor, 
who, [am persuaded, will be ready to give 
the university an opportunity of profiting 
by your instructions: as he doubtless 
knows that you take the lead in the sci- 
ence of botany in this country; and that 
vour reputation is too well established to 
need any recommendation from me. 

As far as my power extends, I am happy 
in giving you full authority to take such 
specimens of plants and flowers as you 
think requisite for your lectures ; together 
with the use of the lecture-room, at any 
time or times that may be convenient: 
always under the controul of the vice- 
chancellor, and with a complete reliance 
on your discretion in the use of the 
garden. 

Sincerely wishing it may suit your con- 
venience to comply with this my request, 
I remain, dear sir, your friend and servant, 

Tuomas MARTYN. 


The above letter found me in London, 
bot I returned without delay to Cam- 
bridge. By the assistance and authority 
of the vice-chancellor, a vacant lecture- 
room was allotted to me in the schools; 
that I might not disturb the professors ef 
chemistry and mineralogy, who were en- 
gaged in their several courses at the bo- 
tanical professor’s rooms in the garden. 
Mv lectures were advertized to begin on 
Monday, April the sixth. Meanwhile T 
returned homeward for a fortnight, think- 
ing of no opposition, nor that any indir 
vidual was interested, much less autho- 
rized, to excite it. 

Sunday, the fifth of April, the day imme- 
diately preceding my intended lectures, 
the following notice was delivered to the 
yice chancellor. 
 & We. the undersigned tutors of colleges, 
beg leave respectfully to express to the 
vice-chancellor, that we decidedly disap. 
prove of our pupils attending the public 
lectures of any person who is neither a 
| member 
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member of the university, por a member 
of the Church of England.” 

Eighteen names are subscribed in due 
order. My intention of lecturing could 
not now be persisted in: I was happy my 
friends did not require it. cee their 


opinion been different, I should have as- 
sented. My personal feelings were out of 
the question ; and I was then in the hands 
of the public. 

Thas far I extract the narrative of Sir 
James Smith, omitting all illustrative 
matter. ‘The entire relation fills sixty 
pages, and notices the important fact, 
that the Walker’s readership was, in 
the first instance, conferred on Mr. 
Bradley, a stranger to the university ; 
and that it is an open appointment 
Himited by no restrictions whatever. It 
remains to be seen what steps the univer- 
sity will take, as a body, to wipe off the 
reproach of collectively holding and har- 
bouring such intolerant sentiments as 
these eighteen tutors express and avow, 
What! are young men to be prohibited 
from taking lessons in any department 
of science whatsoever from persons who 
are not members of the Anglican church? 
Is learning not to be permitted to pur- 
sue glory, or to attain preferment, unless 
it professes to assent to the intercontra- 
dictory thirty-nine articles. Is the sus- 
picion of entertaining an Unitarian creed 
to operate as a disqualification for pro- 
fessions and professorships not at all con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical? And 
are men, whose official duty it is to pro- 
mote the cause c* science, to be suffered, 
under the pretext of an internal test-act, 
to put down instruction, and to convert 
endowments, bequeathed for useful pur- 
poses, into sinecures ; in order that they 
may be held by non-residents, and assist 
to pamper the lazy inutility of some 
country parson? When our very bo- 
rough corporations are shaking off the 
trammels of a test-act, is Cambridge to 
become the herald of a reviving bigo- 
try?—Sir James Smith behaves truly 
gencrously in concealing the eighteen 
names from the public: his own is as 
eminent in Calcutta, in Peru, asin Lon- 
don; and the world watches the cen- 
duct of his antagonists: these names 
would else incur a general hoot, and be 
spurned into the guiters of infamy by the 


kick of indignant literature. R, 
—a— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 


S you are a friend to all endeavours 

to instruct the lower orders of the 

community, Tam sure it will give you 

heartfelt pleasure to learn, that ‘the 
4 


Fe 
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scheme of parochial libraries is at length 
beginning to assume “ a local habitation 
and aname.” As an evidence of this 
fact, I transmit the rules whieh have 
been agreed upon for their regolation 
in the neighbourhood of Bath; and | 
still hope to live to see these institutions 
become gencral throughont the country, 
We want only a greater variety of amu. 
sing and entertaining books and tracts 
to render them universally popular ; and, 
as the parent society has promised to 
extend its list of tales and biography, 
we may soon expect to see the plan 
carried into full effect. In the mean 
time, each of these collections will eom- 
prehend a most valuable assortment of 
moral and religious books and tracts, 
together with Mrs. Trimmer’s pleasing 
stories. The first contains 38 bound 
books and 290 tracts, bound in 55 vols. 
The second, 28 bound books and 123 
tracts, bound in 24 vols. The third, 
12 bound books and 72 tracts, in 15 vols, 
Bath ; June 1, 1818. A. C.K. 


Resolutions passed by the Bath District 
Committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, relative to the 
Establishment of Parochial Lending 
Libraries in the Archdeaconry of 
Bath. 

Resolved,—That boxes of three dif- 
ferent sizes, containing the books and 
tracts mentioned in the subjoined lists,* 
(the tracts being bound in volumes,) be 
furnished to parishes within this district, 
contributing the several sums of 7. 
4/. or 2l. respectively: the committee 
taking upon themselves the expense of 
the box, with a lock and key. 

That no such boxes be furnished to 
any parish but on a requisition from the 
incumbent or officiating minister. 

‘That no further aid be given by this 
committee, unless in extreme Casts, 
upon a statement from the minister of 
the population of the parish, and of its 
inability to contribute as above. 

That, under such circumstances, any 
further aid be regulated by the urgency 
of the case, and by the state of the com- 
mittee’s funds. ; 

‘That every box be accompanied by a 
printed catalogue of the books therein 
contained, to be made public for the 
information of the parishioners. | 


* The list shall be sent for insertion 
your next Magazine, if you think proper 
It might be contained on a single paz®s 
and would be a valuable record. 

[We shall be glad to receive it, but an 
otlier correspondent has probably antic! 
pated the proposed information, —Ep!T-| 
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That the committee will, on appli- 
nfrom the minister of any parish, 


ne any book or volume of tracts 

which may have been lost or materially 

injured, the expense of the same being 

reimbursed tothem. , 

Rules for the Regulation of Parochial 
Lending Libraries. 

1. That such libraries be under the 
immediate care and superintendance of 
the minister of the parish. 

2, Thatthe books be kept either in the 

arish vestry or at the minister’s house. 

3, That a contribution, not exceeding 
one penny per month, or one shilling 
per year, to be applied to the support of 
the library, be required from each family, 
having the advantage of the same; and 
that all deficiencies, injuries, &c. be 
repaired at the end:of each year. 

4, That the time for issuing and re- 
turning books be either before or after 
divine service, on Sunday. 

5. That every book lent from the 
library be brought back on the following 
Sunday, when it may be either returned 
to the borrower for further perusal, or 
exchanged for another. 

6. That no family be allowed more 
than one book at a time. 

7. That a register be kept in the fol- 
lowing form :— 


No. of | Borrower’s | Date when | When retarned. 
vol. name. lent. 


8. That, in case of any wanton injury 
done to any books, the family to whom 
it was lent be subject to exclusion from 
the privileges of the library, at the dis- 
cretion of the minister. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 

E have succeeded, in this county, 

in establishing various PARO- 

CHIAL LIBRARIES ; and, as I hope to see 
them extended to every part of the king- 
dom, I transmit a list of boeks, which 
have been introduced into several, and 


ought to be found in the whole of them. 


Pilgrim's Progress. 

Hervey’s Meditations. 

Barrow’s School Sermons. 

————- Young Christian’s Library. 
Goldsmith's Popular Geography. 
Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World. 
Mavor's Natural History. 

——— British Nepos. 

——— Plutarch. 

——— Classical Poetry. 

Blair’s Universal Preceptor. 
Watkins’ Portable Cyclopedia. 

Blair’s Class Book. 

Sturm’s Reflections, 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Goldsmith’s British Geography. 


Listé of Books adapted in Parochial Libraries. 
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Tabart’s Fairy Tales, 

Nelson’s Festivals. 

The Whole Duty of Man. 
Young’s Farmer's Kalender. 
Mawe’s Gardener’s Kalender, 

A Grammar of Astronomy. 
Goldsmith’s History of England, 
Murray’s Lessons in Humble Life. 
Blair’s Grammar of Philosophy, 
Travels of Rolando. 

Chapone’s Letters. 

The Book of Trades, 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Watkins’s Scripture Biography. 
Joyce on the Microscope. 
———’s Scientific Dialogues. 
Evenings at Home. 

Robinson’s Theological Dictionary. 
Brookes’s Gazetteer. 

Goldsmith’s larger Atlas, 

Roman History. 
Grecian History. 
More’s Sacred Dramas, 
Robinson’s Ancient History. 
Modern History. 

Pratt’s Pity’s Gift. 

Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, 

Wakefield’s Family ‘Tour. 

Murray’s Power of Religion. 

Genlis’s Palace of Truth. 

Porteus’s Evidences of Christianity. 

Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History. 

Prettyman’s (Introduction to the Bible. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Cowper’s Poems. 

Besides the tracts of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
other societies. 

This little library, with its book-case, 
register book, and a duplicate of one or 
two of the most popular works, cost a 
total of about twenty guineas. 

The original funds have been sub- 
scribed by opulent neighbours ; and it is 
expected that the books may be kept, 
and the stock enlarged, by the subscrip- 
tion of a penny per book,—which is paid 











-for the loan of each for a week. 


No plan can be conceived which is 
better calculated to improve the morals 
and intelligence of the mass of the peo- 
ple; and, since the institution of some 
of these libraries, scarcely a week has 
passed in which three-fourths of the 
books have not been in circulation. 

1 have seen other lists of a more som- 
bre cast; but, as the books of instruc- 
tion and amusement, and those contain- 
ing many prints, are chiefly preferred, it 
tends to defeat the design to confine the 
selection to mere theology and dull 
disquisitions. X. 

Exeter ; May 2. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNT of BENEFICES 
and POPULATION ; CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
and their CAPACITY ; NUMBER 0f GLEBE 
HOUSES; and BENEFICES not EXCEED- 
ING 150/. PER ANNUM; RETURNED by 
the ARCHBISHOPS and BISHOPS to the 
KING in COUNCIL, 
N the year 1810 the Secretary of 
State was commanded, in conse- 
quence of an address from the House of 
Lords, to desire the archbishops and 
bishops to procure from the clergy, 
returns of the capacity of places of wor- 
ship belonging to the established church, 
in parishes of which the population 
amounted to 1000 persons and upwards. 
These returns were laid before the 
House of Lords in 1811 and 1812; but, 
upon investigation, these returns proving 
imperfect, the archbishops and bishops, 
in consequence of a mivute of council, 
bearing date the 13th of December, 
1814, sent out a list of queries to every 





Deficiency of Church Accommodation, 


[July 1, 
parish in their respective dioceses, forthe 
purpose of ascertaining the Capacity of 
the churches and ehapels, and the nom 
ber and condition of the glebe houses, 
and the vaiue of ail livings not exceeding 
150/. per annum. 

Answers fo these queries were re. 
ceived in 1815 and 1816; and extracts 
from them were laid before the House of 
Lords in 1816, as far as they related to 
the capacity of churches and chapels in 
parishes containing more than a certain 
population. 

Further enquiries being found nvees- 
sary, in order to approach more nearly to 
accuracy, the returns at large could not 
be laid before Parliament in the last 
session. ‘They have now been ¢om- 


pleted, as far as has been practicable, by 
attempting to supply their deficiencies 
from such materials as were in the pos- 
session of the privy council, or of the 
bounty board, or from the population 
returns, 





Abstract of the Number of Benefices and Population of each Diveese ; also of the Numbe 


of Churches and Chapels, and of the Number of Persons trey will contain; likewise o 
the Number and State of the Glebe Houses, together with the Number of Livings, the 
Yeurly Income of which amounts to, or is under, 1501, 








Number 
DIOCESE, of Be- 


Population. 
nefices. 
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Asaph,St. . . . 158} 149,335 


Bangor .... 126} 121,706 
Bath and Wells 4v9} 302,485 
Bristol . . 51) 192,194 
Canterbury . 536] 288,408 
Carlisle . . 128] 114,211 
Chester . 569] 1,247 889 


Chichester 
David's, St. 


° 265| 167,171 
Durham .. 


448] 273,177 
184] 343,393 
155| 86,589 
605} 588,920 
274| 188,886 


Ely . 7 
Exeter . 
Gloucester 


Hereford . . 326] 170,658 
Landaff ... . 192} 119,099 
Lichtield & Coventry} 607} 728,495 
Lincoln 2. . « «| 1,256) 654,306 
London , 583] 1,220,565 
Norwich . 1,081} 518,412 


. 
Oxford .. 
Peterborough 
Rochester . 
Salisbury . 


205) 115,499 
307) 149,250 

92) 145,350 
41;} 296,027 








Winchester . 387) 539,730 
Worcester . 218} 201,471 
Te st 825) 1,019,427 

Totals . . |10,421/9,940,391 
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Cape's of the | Number of | 53 [23a 
Establisiment. Persons = “a Zese 

they will | 239 me be 

contain. @ & [Ses 

Churches, |Chapels. Sas |S282 
116 25 61,039 | 79} 8 
125 68 66,178 | 49] dt 
494 59 | 179,308 | 248] 180 
£73 32 | 116,938 | 139] 63 

_ 335 “8 161,180 | 186 94 
130 v9 55,179 | 71 74 
352 | 931 | 326,939 | 236 | 336 
281 9} 109,53 | 161} (77 
347 65 | 128,149] 83] 279 
165 64] 102,69¢} 121] 80 
158 12 68,535 | 75] 59 
646 44 | 338,989} 381] 14 
276 47 121,458 } 152] 93 
324 51 110,192 | 165} 91 
219 91 78,473} 3¢] 117 
543 143 | 311,177 | 299 | 284 
1.305 76} 475,128 | 652} 395 
596 853 | 336,460 | 389 | 106 
1,167 31 | 457,466 | 464] 25 
201 a5 | 87,243} 116] 6 
323 15 | 122141] 210] 55 
93 14 51,991} 59 7 
429 58 | 189,008} v49} 72 
378 92 | 209,260] 250} 68 
921 49 | 104,166] 142} 4 
767 178 | 429,¢47 | 409] 45! 
—_— — ueenstl 

10,192 11,554 | 4,770,975 | 5,417 |5,599 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

N reply to your correspondent J. C, 
I (p. 213 of your last nusmber,) re- 
specting the peculiarity of Loch Ness, 
in its waters not freezing, I beg leave 
to offer the following explanation. 

When any substance possesses @ 
greater quantity of caleric than the 
substances in contact with it, the super- 
abundant portion has a tendency to pass 
from the former to the latter. Now, the 
uppermost lamina of water in the lake, 
being in contact with the incumbent 
colder air, experiences an abstraction of 
caloric; which, by increasing its specific 
gravity, causes it to descend ; and a 
warmer lamina, @f consequence, occu- 
pies its place. This lamina, in its turn, 
uidergoes a similar process, and is suc- 
ceeded by another; and soon. A circu- 
lation, if the frost be of sufficient conti- 
nuance, thus proceeds, till the whole 
mass is reduced to the temperature of 
about 42° on Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
After it has arrived at this term, the 
cculation ceases; for then, a further 
abstraction of caloric produces, instead 
of a contraction, an expansion, of 
volume. The temperature of greatest 
density is, therefore, about 42°; and 
congelation, as is well known, takes 
place at 329, 

Hence it appears, that the circum- 
stance under consideration is not pecu- 
liar to Loch Ness only; but to all lakes 
which, like that, are “in some parts 
unfathomable ;” or, at least, so deep, that 
the circulation, which we have been 
speaking of, is kept up during the conti- 
nuance of the frost. 

The comparative warmth of the “blue 
vapour,” which, “‘ during the extremest 
cold of winter, hovers over the lake,” 
arises from the caloric imparted to it 
from the water. JOHN SMITH. 

Alton Park, Staffordshire. 


P.S. Mr. Pennant’s assertion relative 


to the viper’s swallowing its-young, to. 


preserve them from danger, having lately 
een called in question, I have to observe, 
that I well remember iny grandfather 
telling me, when I was a boy, that he 
once witnessed that extraordinary cir- 
cumstance; and that, upon shooting the 
viper, her young ones crept out at the 
perforations which the shot had made. I 
cannot tefer to him for a more circume 
*antial account,—as he has long ago been 
ealled to— 

“That undiscover'd country, from whose 
ss bourn 

° traveller returns.” 


Erratum—page 404, col. 1, line 17, for 
mutation read nutation. 
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To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


A STATE in which we pass nearly, 
if not all out, a third part of the 
short span of human life, may well 
engage the attention of the philosopher 
and philanthropist; and yet I cannot 
recollect ever having read, or heard, 
any thing very satisfactory on the article 
of Sleep. Sorry Lam to confess myself 
totally inadequate to the subject; nor 
should I have ventured upon it, were 
it not that I think it right to controvert 
an opinion which, I believe, generally 
prevails, — that sleep has a specifig 
effect on the cure ef mental diseases ; 
and from which has arisen a great deal, 
as I conceive, of erroneous practice in 
the treatment of those diseases,—by 
the use of narcotic medicines. 

I have been put upon the subject at 
this time by reading, a few days ago, in 
a periodical publication, this strange 
and opposite idea, “ We are all mad in 
our sleep.” I cannot agree to this; but 
to this I can agree,—that, if we are 
mad while awake, we shall be mad in 
our sleep ; that is, sleep docs not suspend 
the maniacal excitement,—it only sus- 
pends the visible expression of it. 

It is said that the long-continued loss 
of sleep (say to the extent of twelve 
nights and days,) will always end in 
madness; and I have had several patients 
who, upon their recovery, have declared 
that, previous to their madness breaking 
out, they had been a fortnight without 
sleep: but this does not, by any means, 
prove that the loss of sleep was the 
cause of madness; it only proves that 
they were afflicted with a disease which 
prevented sleep; and I never heard of 
the want of sleep being considered as a 
primary disease: and extreme drowsi- 
ness, or lethargy, is sometimes a symp- 
tom of approaching madness. 

I grant that regular sleep, and in due 
proportions, after great restlessness, is 
often a symptom of convalescence in 
mental disorders; particularly if the 
patient is better immediately after sound 
sleep: but this only proves that the 
disease which prevented sleep is re- 
moved, and lethargy and comatose 
symptoms are sometimes both trouble- 
some and obstinate during the contj- 
nuance of the complaint; and, in cop; 
firmed incurable cases, I have seldom 
known much want of sleep ; and I gene- 
rally find such paticnts worse in a 
morning, after sleeping soundly, than 
they were the evening before. TIndced, 
among neisy incurable paticnts, the 
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early part of the morning is always the 
most noisy. 

{ must admit that mental affections 
are sometimes occasioned by physical 
causes, that require the use of narcotics ; 
and, in such cases, they may be proper 
and necessary. In recent cases of 
extreme nervous irritation, there can be 
no doubt of the value of sedatives,— 
provided they are sufficiently powerful 
to overcome fully the nervous irritation, 
suv as to produce sound sleep; other- 
wise they do injury. But, in confirmed 
chronic insanity, the testimony of Dr. 
Cox, on dhe use of opium in maniacal 
cases, would be amply sufficient, were 
books upon insanity as much read as 
the Monthly Magazine. 

What I wish to suggest is, that no 
medicine should be administered, solely 
with a view to its soporific effects, in 
maniacal affections, from a conviction 
that sleep does not of itself do any good 
in these cases. 


Quiet and repose are often recom-- 


mended, too, as means of recovery for 
the insane: IT admit that they should 
have opportunities of undisturbed rest 
during the proper hours of sleep, and 
that they should not be exposed to 
unnecessary irritation during the day; 
but I consider solitude and stillness, 
during the day, as the very worst state 
they can possibly be kept in; and I 
would mach rather keep my patients up 
till ten o’clock, with music and dancing, 
than send them to bed at eight, were I 
sure of their sleeping soundly; under 
the assurance, that diverting the thoughts 
by pleasurable sensations would do 
them more good than the same space of 
time spent in sleep; for, whatever 
diverts the thoughts from the halluci- 
nation of the patient, causes a lucid 
interval, and so far suspends the action 
of the disease, and, consequently, weak- 
ens its power. But I repeat, that I do 
not think that sleep does suspend the 
excitement of mental! diseases; and this 
opinion is not only the result of my 
observations on the effects of sleep in 
these cases, but also of my views on the 
nature of mental affections, and the 
properties of sleep. 

‘To make myself more clearly under- 
stood, L beg to refer to a former number 
of this publication,—in which I endea- 
vour to establish a distinction betwixt 
the faculty of thought, or the thinking 
principle, and the faculties or attain- 
ments of the mind: contending, as I do, 
that our thoughts or imaginations are 
involuntary, and neyer cease to be in 
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action, whether we are awake or asleen : 
and, as insanity is nothing but a Fi r 
cased action of the thoughts, or j ; 
nations, it follows, that sleep is ot 

, s- 
pension of the disease, and all the 
knowledge: we can possibly obtain of 
sound sleep only informs us, that the 
thinking principle is equally active ina 
State of sleep as at other times; for 
upon being suddenly awoke out of sound 
sleep, we seem to be suddenly trans. 
ported from one world of ideas to 
another,—though we can remember 
nothing distinctly ; sound sleep being an 
entire suspension of the faculties of the 
mind,—such as memory, the exercise of 
the judgment, foresight, &c. Sometime 
too, those operations of the bodily fune- 
tions that, when awake, depend on the 
volitions of the will,—as speech and 
motion,—are in action during sleep, as 
the effect of imagination; though the 
reasoning powers are quite suspended, 
People have been known to walk and 
talk in their sleep ; but they have never 
been known to reason during sound 
sleep. ' 

But, in general, sleep suspends the 
power of muscular action; and, when 
it does not, we are in a state of great 
danger, from the absence of our reasoning 
powers: sleep-walkers bave frequently 
met with premature death. Nervous 
sensation seems only gently lulled to 


- rest during sleep; for we find thata 


strong impression made upon any of the 
senses, particularly upon the sense of 
hearing, will break the sleep. 

It appears that our dreams are only 
those parts of our sleeping thoughts 
that we are able to recollect afterwards; 
and our recollecting them may be owing 
to a slight impression being made upon 
one or more of the senses at the time,— 
yct not sufficient to interrupt entirely 
the power of sleep; and which may be 
occasioned by an uneasy posture, ind 
gestion, bodily pain, or some slight 
external impression ; and this partially 
arouses the faculty of memory. | 

There is a close analogy betwixt our 
dreams and what will often pass through 
our thoughts when, we are overtaken by 
a fit of musing ; during which, the facul 
ties of the mind are partially suspend- 
ed, and no proper attention paid to any 
impressions that may be made upon 
senses, — P ’ 

Sleep is certainly “Tired Natures 
sweet restorer,” provided the previous 
day has been spent in a state of health, 
temperance, moderate exercise, © 
mental tranquillity: but ‘sickness, p*": 
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excessive fatigue, will prevent sleep,— 
as well as mental irritation ; and, instead 
of sleep being, what our great bard calls 
it, “The death of each day’s life,” many 
have to complain that, in their dis- 
turbed sleep, they live over again the 
troubles of the day. If I travel from 
morning till night in a stage-coach, my 
sleep the night following appears little 
else but a repetition of the shakes and 
jolts of the day ; and, not unfrequently, I 
suffer a second time from the imposi- 
tious of innkeepers, and the insolence of 
drivers, — But with additions strange.” 

If sleep be not, however, any cure for 
mental diseases, still I think that, while 
in astate of sanity, we can enjoy regular 
sleep at the proper hours, and in proper 
proportions, we are not in any Imme- 
diate danger of insanity. 

Sleep is a most sweet enjoyment, and 
what the Leggar, on his bed of straw, 
no doubt often partakes of in a more 
exquisite degree than the prince, under 
his canopy of state. 

In general, too, it may be said, that 
whatever conduces to the best enjoyment 
of sleep, conduces also to bodily health ; 
and, to obtain the greatest enjoyment of 
this luxury, we should, as [I said before, 
pass the day in healih, tempcrance, 
moderate exercise, and mental tran- 
quillity. We should not indulge too 
long in bed; the stomach should be 
quite free from the effects of indigestion ; 
the different secretions should be in an 
active state,—but not so much so as to 
cause inconvenience; the head and 
shoulders should be Jaid considerably 
higher than the feet; the body clothes 
should be quite loose ; and, of all things, 
the legs and feet should be quite warm. 

I beg to conclude with the words of 
Sancho,—* Blessed be he that first.in- 
vented sleep: it covers one all o’er like 
a cloak.” T. BAKEWELL. 

Spring Vale; March 5. 

i el . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, net 
F no better answer to Mr. Smith of 
Birmingham, as to paper roofs and 
roofs of iron, should be sent you, the fol- 
lowing is at your service. 

The talk of paper roofs some years 
*g0, which Mr. S. alludes to, was» I sup- 
pose, owing to my having applied them 
*xtensively in the erection of _farm- 
buildings ‘in Oxfordshire and Wales ; 
oat the practice of adopting such roofs 
T agricultural buildings was by no 
means new in Northumberland and 
*colland; and, for manufactories, was 
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at that time much more common even 
in the southern counties than I had 
imagined. In proof of the first, see the 
Farmer’s Magazine for 1808; and, for 
examples of other buildings roofed with 
paper, enquire at the owners of the, 
paper mills at Malvercott and Ensham, 
near Oxford ; at Rickmansworth, Herts; 
at Chatham, Deal, Dover, and Canter- 
bury. Paper roofs have also, within 
these few years, been adopted in France, 
as I learned, in 1815, from a gentleman 
who translated my pamphlet on this 


‘subject,—“ Paper roofs used at Tew- 


lodge, Oxon, kc. Harding, 1811,”—into 
French. They are also likely to be- 
come known in Germany, as not only 
the pamphlet, but the larger work,— 
“ Designs of Farms, Harding, 1812,”— 
is in the course of translation into that 
language; and I understand, from a 
friend at Warsaw, that Mr. Kiemulitzki 
has already translated it into the Polish 
language. In that country, this roof 
will come very cheap, from the abun- 
dance of tar and fir-deal; and a sort of 
coarse paper is there also very cheap, - 
That there should be prejudices 
against such roofs is very natural; but, ° 
when the nature of the surface exposed 
to the action of the air is considered, as 
well as what is effected by tar in pitch 
in ships, there can be no doubt of their 
durability, provided the substance under- 
neath, to which the paper is attached, be 
of sufficient strength and compactness. 
In this particular, I certainly erred in 
some of the buildings I at first erected 
at Tewlodge, but discovered my error 
before publishing the pamphlet aliuded 
to, so that it ended with myself. Timber: 
being then (1809) very dear, instead of 
boards one-fourth or three-eighths thick, 
I employed wicker hurdles, plastered 
over. These hurdles, however, sunk: 
down; and, in the end, formed a sort of 
Chinese-looking roof, which retained 
water in the hollows thus formed be- 
tween the ridge and the eaves. A light. 


‘boarded roof should, therefore, be em- 


ployed as a basis for the paper: and 
another precaution may be gives, which 
is, to tie this roof sufficiently to the sup- 
porting walls, otherwise a violent storm. 
of wind will endanger its being carried 
off,—a misfortune which, in some de- 
grce, Lalso expericnced. Mr. Smith is, 
no doubt, in possession of the pamrphlet,. 
where he will find examples referred to 
in Scotland as to durability ; and particu- 
larly of the roof of a church at Dam- 
fermline, which, in 1808, had stood . 
forty years without repair, A correst 
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pondent in this, or in some other, Maga- 
zine, sometime ago, mentioned that he 
coats his paper roofs over with pitch and 
tar once every three or four years; but 
this cannot become necessary with such 
as are constructed on the plan I have 
described, as in three years they form a 
compact dark surface, impervious to 
moisture, like that of the decks of some 
Dutch fishing-boats which EF have seen; 
constructed, it is said, in the same way, 
and which are, no doubt, well known to 
nautical men. I have recently covered 
a stable here with a paper rvof, and also 
my gardencr’s room, and some hot-house 
sheds, and other appendages. This 
will be a proofto Mr. 8., that I continue 
to think well of paper roofs. The stable 
was before covered with slate, and, being 
flat, let in the rain. It has now been 
completed nearly two years, and has all 
the while been water-tight, nor required 
any repairs. I need not add, that Mr. 
S. or any one else, is perfectly welcome 
to inspect these roofs. 

Of iron roofs I can only say, thatin all 
the principal towns of Russia and Poland, 
and also in some places of Moravia and 
Hungary, they arein general use. They 
are most elegant in appearance; and, 
when painted every four years, of great 
durability. There exist some in Mos- 
eow, known to have becn constructed 
above a century ago. The sheets of 
iron are turned upon the side edges, and 
the one return is bent down over the 
other; so that the roof, when completed, 
is divided into guiters about two feet 
wide, running from the ridge to the 
eaves, and separated from each other by 
these edges, so turned up, and one and a 
half inches high. Mr. S. will find more 
on this subject in a tract I have lately 
printed on “ Curvilineal Hot-houses ;” 
and on the various purposes in horticul- 
tural and general architecture to which 
a solid iron sash-bar, lately invented, is 
applicable, &e.” This sash-bar is more 
fit for application as a rafter for iron roofs 
than any plain bar, as it has rabbets on 
each side in which to place the edges of 
the thin plates, and these, being tnrned 
up in the rabbet, are to be capped with a 
doubled hoop, and then rivetted. On 
calling at Messrs. W. and D. Baileys, 
272, High Holborn, Mr. S. or any reader 
will see the bar alluded to, and, in a 
short time, a specimen of its application 
jn an iron roof on the premises there, [| 
have here exemplified it in a variety of 
ways, in hot-house and hot-bed sashes, 
glass doors, common windows, sky-lights, 
and curved glass-roofs fer every descrip- 


ti f hot-l “ i 
ion of hot-house ; and I have no q 
that, by its means, horticultural arin’ 


. ture will be greatly improved in fitness 


for the intended object—elega 
durability. J.C, ieeeen” 

Bayswater House ; May 8, 1818, 

ae 
To - apes of the Monthly Magazine, 
y HENEVER a man employs the 
weapons of wit and satire ty 
wound cither the deformed, the imbecile, 
or the diseased, it betrays a cruel, malig. 
naut, and unfecling, temper. 

It must be xdmiticd that, amongst the 
nnedncated and abandoned, personal 
defects excite amusement; and much 
gratification is produced by exhibiting 
them to public notice and ridicule ; but, 
in polished society, who would expect 
to find a man of high powers and richly 
cultivated talents so much forget him- 
self as to caricature physical defects 
and mental failings ? 

Surely there must be a dearth of follies 
in the fashionable world, that satire can- 
not find food for its gratification except 
amongst the victims of disease! Are 
there no vices amongst the great, no 
elevated object imbruted by viciousness, 
no titled adulterer, no gross and filthy 
voluptuary, no childish fopperies, no 
effeminate pursuits, that can attract at- 
tention, and prompt the appalling invee- 
tive—the fearful exposure—the probing 
satire?—Yes, but the courtly satirist, 
like the Jews of old, loves to bow down 
and worship the golden image: a priest 
of this order finds every wish gratified, 
—honours, riches, fame, and power, are 
lavishly bestowed by his munificent pa- 
trons, as a just remuneration for his 
fidelity, sycophancy, and talents. 

'T’o poison the sources of happiness of 
any man of blameless life and inoffensive 
manners, to whom Nature has been 
severe, appears to me a wanton and 
cruel aggression; and I sincerely hope 
that a feeling public, generally just 18 
its decisions, will consider such men a 
mental assassins. . 

Even in the grave debate, to raise the 
langh ahd excite merriment, genius 
sometimes stoops to gratify the inordi- 
nate and vulgar desire; human infirm 
ties seem to give poignancy to wit, and 
potency to argument: but, such noisy 
acclamation the wise and virtuous map 
hears always with indifference, and 
sometimes with contempt: such pu- 
erile attempts to entrap admiration be- 
tray a want of true feeling. Like the 
petty German prince who offers his a 
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ng troops to the best bidder; so such 


rostitute their talents to those who 
pony willing to bestow the highest 
rewards, and to pour out, with unsparing 


nd, the incense of praise. : 
vere there no other check to severity 


m, and vulgar ridicule of disease 
oi vafrmity, one would think the fol- 
lowing reflection sufficiently salutary to 

event a recurrence.—Are not all men 
liable to the same calamities, the same 
diseases, mental and physical? Might 
not the ravages of a fever render the 
finest genius a “dolt and driveller?” 
and, if he live to old age, might not the 
hrilliancy of his talents, like those of 
Swift, be obscured, and sink in idiocy. 

And, in the meridian of life, how many 
fortuitous causes impair health, and 
blight the understanding ! How presump- 
tuous then is it for any one to ridicule 
either the misfortunes, the defects, or 
the deformity, of another ; seeing that, in 
a moment, he himsclf may be the un- 
happy victim of similar ill-fortune. 

The mass of mankind too much ad- 
mire talents of this sort,—the flashes of 
wit, and the gibes of sarcasm, always 
excite merriment, and too frequently 
sway the mind more powerfully than 
sound argument; it, however, reflects 
disgrace on the judgment of those who 
prefer the glitter of polished tinsel to 
rough intrinsic ore. 

For the honour of human nature, I 
hope that mature consideration will 
induce the votaries of wit and satire to 
reject every opportunity that may be 
presented to them to gain applause by 
ridiculing the imperfections of their fel- 
low creatures. The triumph which they 
may receive is but transient, but the 
wounds which they inflict are~durable ; 
and, perhaps, remain incurable for ever. 

Hackney Road. 3.8. 


—=D 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


“As we have manifestly outlived the principles of 
Copyhold Law, why should that ee be 
continued ?"—JV atkins’ Treatise on Copyholde; 


silt, 


Te learn, rather than to teach, is my 
object in introducing into your 
pages a subject so obscure as copyhold 
law. It is desirable to excite the inves- 
ligation, which, if possible, would deter- 
mune the origin and progress of this te- 
hure by copy—almost the only remnant 
of coeval institutions of a similar nature 
€mbracing all the territory of the nation. 
. . it is equally or more desirable, by 
uch means, toascertain, not so much the 
"4asous, xs the justice or injustice of them; 
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‘before the, king, 
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which have operated, in the enactment. 
of several statutes for the amelioration 
of other tenures, to exclude expressly 
this, by copy of Court Roll, from all par- 
ticipation in their beneficial provisions. 
With a confidence not su ported by 
his arguments or authorities, Blackstone 
makes it out that copyhold is descended 
from villenage. ith him, that is a 
fact, wherein the tenant by copy was 
originally tenant at the absolute will of 
the lord; but a fiction only of the Nor- 
man law, wherein the tenant in capite 
held at the will of his lord the king. 
“ Feuds or fees were originally at will, 
afterwards for life, and at length here- 
ditary ;” proving, therefore, that copy- 
holds were permissive occupancies, only 
proves that they partook of the common 
law, as to possessions in land. Were 
the sceigneurial right a fiction in one 
case, so it was in the other; or were it a 
fact in one case, so it was in the otber. 

“By immemorial encroachments ou 
their lords, they came, at last, to be 
tenants by copy.” I am fearfal there 
wants the authority to establish this 
course of encroachment; which is at 
hand, to prove the encroachments of the 
barons upon their lords; and which, 
indeed, in proving the encroachments of 
the barons also upon their vassals, com- 
pletely denies the forensic proposition: 
I mean the authority of history. So 
remarkable a change should have a 
more positive date than the loose term, 
“at last.” All that is to be learned, 
however, is, that this event, so greatly 
beneficial to the people, took place afier 
the Norman conquest. Can it be cree 
dited,—though in the Commentaries of 
Sir Wm. Blackstone? 

Littleton, of equal repute, and of 
much earlier times, describes tenant by 
copy as enjoying possession in lands, 
&e. by custom time out of mind; and. 
there is this remarkable difference in 
designation,—that, in his description of 
villenage tenure, the person is called 
‘villein, and never tenant; and, in copy 
tenure, invariably tenant. Bat it is 
curious that, in the fifteenth century, 
that should be described as an immemo- 
rial custom, which, three centuries 
afterwards, should be described as a 
custom established “at last.” The 
opinion is most likely correct, that vil- 
lenage originally implied a personal 
state, and not a tenure: from which, 
likewise, it was difficult for freemen to 
escape. As, if N. wished to draw R. 
into villenage, he was to carry the suit 
or his justices, ‘The lit- 

tle: 
, 
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tle chance of preving his freedom may 
be seen im Glanville. 

F may be unlucky in the conjecture, 
but, from the first article of Magna 
Charta,—“* We have granted to all the 
freemen of our kingdom all the under- 
written liberties, &c.”—originated, as I 
suspect, tenure by copy, and base 
tenancy: for, by the second article, the 
king agrees to a fixed fine, or relief, on 
the accession of his tenants to their 
inheritances. And, by the sixtieth arti- 
cle, “Such customs and liberties as the 
king grants to his tenants, they ‘shall 
grant to their tenants ;” being freemen, 
to comport with the first article: but, 
becoming base, they would lose the pri- 
vileges granted by the charter; they 
would not be entitled to those liberties 
and customs tlecrein contracted for on 
their behalf. All historians concur in 
relating the encroachments of the barons 
upon their vassals, during the very 
period which we must assign to the 
encroachinents viee versa,—upon admit- 
ting their existence. I believe the fact 
to be, that a base tenure was preferred 
to a naked, unendowed, precarious, and 
famishing freedom. The choice was 
little other than life or death; and, I 
think, it will hardly be contended, that 
what isso yielded ought to be irrecover- 
ably relinquished. 

Magna Charta is declared, by statute, 
“to be the common law of the land,” 
and, byanother statute, “any law made 
acainst Magna Charta shall be null and 
void.” It appears to me, that the Act 
of enfranchisement in Charles II. in 
granting certain customs and liberties 
to the king’s tenants, and in withholding 
similar customs and liberties from sub- 
tenants, or copyholders, was against 
Magna Charta; as at that time every 
Englishman was liber homo. Is that 
law, therefore, null and void? Or, as 
the charter is the common law, and the 


‘king has granted certain customs and 


liberties to his tenants, are they com- 
pelled to grant stich customs and li- 
berties to their tenants, notwithstanding 
exceptions to the contrary? 

Tam not competent to say how much 
thatAct reduced the sovereign’s revenue: 
the bargain was, to give him one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum for life, in 
liew of those perquisites issuing from the 
estates of his tenants; and the sum was 
raised from the ptiblic: still less am I 
competent to say, what would have been 
tle present amount of such perquisites 
had’ they continued to make a part of 


[Futy 1 
the sovereign’s revenue. The ee 
dhe transaction, wherein’ the aay of 
made to pay tlie price of eXoneratine 
the estates of individuals from incum. 
brances, is certainly not very palpable: 
aud the present public is equally as 
much oh when A the terms of the bar. 
gain, as when Titus Oates furnished ; 
with the terrible. ae 
Upon what terms copyhold law should 
be abolished, I am not prepared to say; 
but there’are so many instances wherein 
it either acts oppressively, or obstruéts 
improvement, and,. consequently, em. 
ployment; wherein its customs are so 
absurd or so abasing; so repugnant to 
present manners and feelings; and, al- 
together, so unsuited to present times 
and circumstances, as to justify the 
copyhold owners in asking for its abo- 
lition; and it may be suggested as a very 
promising field for the display of talent, 
aud of considerable emolument, to a. 
pro‘essional man of enterprize, to un- 


dertake the object. Rusricus. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

ARIOUS regulations have been 

made, and several statutes énacted, 
to curb the insolencé, and prevent the 
extortion, of Hackney coachmen, How- 
ever, notwithstatiding, they have with 
impunity generally eluded all the mea- 
sures that have for that purpose been 
adopted ; which betrays at once a mani- 
fest inefficiency inherent in the laws and 
regulations in question, and shews them 
to be totally inadequate for the objects 
of their constitution. Not a’week, nay, 
I am well convinced, not a day passes, 
but numbers of that class of men are 
guilty of either violent conduct or gross. 
imposition towards their unfortunate 
passengers; and yet how seldom we 
hear of their being brought to condign 
punishment. And to what, it may be 
asked, is this to be attributed? I an- 
swer, without fear of contradiction,» 4 
defect in the existing laws—the want of 
facility in obtaining their numbers. To 
obviate this, therefore, and prevent i 
future the recurrence of such abuses, 1 
the intent of my address to you, Sil; 
hoping that the measures I have now to 
suggest will meet with your unqualifi 
approbation, and trusting, that, if adopt- 
ed, they will be attended with the most 


beneficial consequences. I would then, 


sir, firstadvise, that, instead of the nut 
ber of the coach being, according to ine 
present practice, affixed to the pane ‘a’ 
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the door, it should be placedonthat side One arm is living, and the bark 
‘ef the coach opposite to which the door covers ahout an eighth part of the body z 
isthrown back. For, in getting intothe the rest of the bady is bare of bark, and 
coach, which is frequently the only Op- appears a complete ruin, and, 

portunity a person has of observing the - likely, will not long hold together. most 


number;* the door being, at that time, B. C. 
thrown back against one of iis sides, —— 

entirely precludes one, of course, from For the Monthly Magazine. 
seeing the number. But, were it to be THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


jaced in the manner mentioned, it could No. I. 
pot fail to yah he pang wh pre Bad Sai oe muanenbronenet 

e remarke , the most listless ob- : | : 
Cee In addition to which, I would MAN suas ts edit tna = 
also recommend, that the driver of the of this Gaskin idietion Ars ye “ sat 
coach should, previous to his setting out history of St Faas ee ern < a: lyrica 
with any passengers, deliver to one of ane 3 oe a Bane 7 Bayne wig bal 
them, under a penalty for neglect, of ‘the life of St Gangolf. —of which in- 
nunber upon a slip of paper, similar in py ts Rannen grt the peer ra 
size, &c. to those given at the turnpike- dette’ See el which = La 4 exis ical 
gates near town.t qusssect, ss the aa? wean remains willed b "Roawitlal 
time, to a penalty for giving it falsely, «num th Giinthatithiele 4 Ax Ps Me 
which might easily be discovered by rounes Pa mdnd wer tote. 
checking it with the number upon the Ainti perro 4 aie oe es eau eg 
coach.—T'hese regulations would, Tam © Ps spiriteal ae a ee? 
persuaded, entirely suppress the extor- Oe ya : - pa 7 ri ge 
tion, and repress the abuse, of Hackney- ° th hike of St. A TCRLS, nicks he 
coachmen; and the last, if attended to, ai ad j a cys ge ce. ishop, “ M 
I should conceive Would be particularly © 4° deg oo Aa ologne, , a 
useful, and, in fact, is the only means orld —— yr ey pany = how 
that can well be devised for preventing, be 3 a om 0 . e ep A 0 v0)» a 
what is of every day’s occurrence, the loss r earth 4 sade ste oem od Gana widgry.re Pn 
of goods which, through inadvertence, fon ears" be che t rd the “Wranke. 
"haey en [ Ris sec of this in tom their conversion to the institution 


your highly respectable and extensively of the bishopric of Cologne ; and thence, 


circulated Magazine: I am. &e after various digressions,—in one of 

May 19 1818 ’" J. O'Laxrrar, Which the Saxons are said to be so 

. ae ae ; * named from a sass, or large knife, which 

th , ‘ne, they wore,—the author proceeds te 
To hal of the Monthly Magazine Bh Aiken; Whe fs tend paneryriond 


J gk of your correspondents haye Before St. Anno 

& described large oak trees. There Of car holy bishops 
is one in the parish of Winfarthing, in ,. , 
Norlolk, on the estate of the Earl of ide Oe Sven stats, 


cia) d They shall shine from heaven. 
Albemarle, which is larger than either saemaiial bilghter 
of them,—as it measures, breast high, at J. the light of Anno, 


its smallest girth, thirty-five feet in cir- Thana hyacinth set in a golden ring. 
cumlerence, Itisamere rind, and is as This darling man 
siriking within as onthe ‘outside, and—We will have for a pattern; 
appears as if it would contain forty And those that would grow 
persqus—perhaps more; which can be In virtue and trustiness, 
2 pi from the measure, by those py tag by a as at a mirror. 
ol your co s the Sun in the air, 
sach mba ROP meLOEN Which goes between heaven and earth, 
agen: Glitters to both ; e 

*I have known several instances of So went Bishop Anno 
passengers being outrageously insulted by Between God and man. 
Hackney-coachmen for attempting totak2 Such was his virtue in the palace, 
down, or even see, their number, after get- That theempire obeyedhim, =~ 
Ung out of the coach when a dispute has He behaved with honor to both sides; 
‘risen respecting their legal fare. And was counted among the first barons. 
ma... pil shea of these would not, be At worn, 7 his gcatases 

» Upon the average, than sixpenc e was awful as an angel. 

4 thousand, at the utunost. i i Many a man knew his goodness, 





Hear 








—— 
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Hear what were his manncrs : 

His words were frank and open ; 
He spoke truth, fearing no man. 
Like a lion, he sat among princes ; 
Like a lamb, he walked among the needy. 
To the unruly he was sharp, 

To the gentle he was mild. 
Widows and orphans 

Praised him always. 

Preaching and praying 

Nobody could do better. 

Happy was Cologwe ; 

To be worthy of such a bishop. 

The entire poem consists of 880 lines, 
separated into forty-nine wregular 
strophes or paragraphs: it makes men- 
tion of the Emperor Henry 1V.; blames 
the concurrence of Anno in a plan to 
carry off this young prince; treats the 
bishop’s illness as a judgment for that 
crime; but flatters him with the hope 
of celestial pardon, and that his body 
should work miracles,—a pious civility, 
commonly shown, in those times, to a 
predecessor, Although this latter part 
of the poem seems to record the death 
of Anno, yet,—as he provided his own 


‘ mausoleum in the minster of Siegeberg, 


was familiar with the thought of death, 
and might have strong reason to expect 
it,—there is no impossibility in his hay- 
ing written the entire poem. He was a 
vain overbearing man,—another St. 
Dunstan; but likely to have given such 
a colouring to his own conduct as it here 
receives: and the intimate knowledge 
displayed of all his connexions favours 
the suspicion that he is himself the 
versifier of this rhymed chronicle. A 
long and complex fable, known by the 
title of Renard the F’ox,—resembling in 
structure the apologues of Pilpay,—is 
supposed to have originated at this 
period ; as history mentions an Austrian 
(Count Isengrim), aud a Lorraine (Duke 
Reinhard), who flourished before the 
twelfth century,—after whem the wolf 
and the fox of the story are thought to 
have been named. ‘This fable retained 
a long popularity, and was repeatedly 
modernized during the middle ages. 

In the year 1147, the Emperor 
Conrad Ill. undertook a crusade in 
coneert with Louis VIT. of France. 
This expedition brought the nobility of 
Germany into habitual acquaintance 
with the nobility of ’'rance; who at that 
time cultivated Provenzal poetry as a 
gay science, and the apt accomplish- 
inent of a gentleman; and who were 
about to study the Norman story-books, 
concerning Charles Martel-and King 
Arthur. This taste for romantic Jite- 
rature was brought home by the German 






ie - . Guly 1, 
nobility ; who first circulated the 
songs and lighter productions of theig 
neighbours ; and, afterwards, the 
tales and metrical romances, The 
Frankish dialect, which had been the 
court language of Charlemayne conti. 
nued to be that ofthe German emper 
until the accession of the Bdge 
Hohenstauffen, in 1138; when the 
Swabian dialect, which was native {p 
that family, acquired the upper band, 
In the dialect of Swabia were com 
the first imitations of Provenzal 
and the first translations of Norman 
romances. The vicinity of Swabia to 
France favoured the literary intercourse 
of the people, and the acquisition of 
both languages. As long as the Swabian 
dynasty could maintain itself on the 
imperial throne of Germany,—namely, 
from 1138 to 1268,—the literature of 
chivalry was patronised at court; and 
the Swabian minstrels became the clas- 
sics of their countrymen. It is to this 
period principally that the German 
nation owes the mass of its elder poetic 
literature. | 

During about a century and a half, 
from 1150 to 1300, emperors, princes, 
barons, monks, and minstrels, vied with 
each other in translating and producing 
lays of love, satiric fables, sacred le- 
gends, fabliaux, and metrical romances. 
Henry of Veldeg is the earliest Swabian 
poct whose name is known. The works 
of nearly two hundred poets of that era 
have been preserved,—among which 
occur those of the Emperor Henry V. 
of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia; of 
the unfortunate Conradin, beheaded in 
1268,—who calls himself King of the 
Romans; and of Otto, margraye 
Brandenburg, who died in 1298. The 
usual topics of these poems are amatory, 
mnilitary, bacchanalian, and devotional; 
and, in general, they resemble the pro 
totypes of the troubadours. Yet, in the 
German love-songs, may be distinguish- 
ed a‘ Gothic* veneration for the sex, 
and a more scrupulous constancy. Both 
the Emperor Heurf, and the virtuous 
clerk, Henry of Rippach, adore the 
shadow of their mistress; and declare, 
that even her cruelty shall not induce 
them to break their vows of fidelity. 
Songs to the Virgin Mary flow not only 
from the pen of friar Eberhard of 
Saxony, but from that of knight Wol- 
fram of Eschenbach, Wateh songs, 





* Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid ¢ 
providum putant femints. 


Tacitus de Mor, Ger. 
aci hich 
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which one knight, stationed as centinel, 
is supposed to sing, while another is 
venturing into the chamber of his mis- 
tress, form a peculiar and national 
class of these compositions. Short 
Ivrical narrations,—baliads as we call 
them,—also occur, which are not cast 
in French moulds. er 

Of the Swabian period, the principal 
poets are these,— 

1. Henry Veldeg, the earliest, who 
must have been a native of Lower Ger- 
many,—to whom the Swabian, or court 
dialect, was originally strange; for, in 
certain of his poems, preserved in a 
Vatican manuscript, he occasionally 
mingles Low Dutch verses with his 
compositions. This attempt may be 
compared with the public-spirited effort 
of Homer, to render every Greek dialect 
a denizen of the national language. He 
delighted in trochaic metres, and_ short- 
rhymed lines; and has attempted both 
lyrical and epic composition. 

9, Hartman von Aue, or Owe, a 
Frank, who lived with the Landgrave of 
Hesse, and who also may be classed 
both among the elegiac and the epic 
poets. He has to bewail an unfortunate 
ersonal accident. 

Und so was ein wei) am manne beg ehrt 
Der ist alles mir benommen; 

Das macht mir unz an meinen todt. 

' See Bodmer’s Sammlung, p. 183. 


He translated [wain, which was edited 
at Vienna in 1786, by Michaeler; and 
part of Launeelot of the Lake,—which 
was finished by Ulric. 

3. Wolfram of Eschelbach, who took 
part in that poetical contest at Wart- 
burg, during the year 1207,—which is 
celebrated by many cotemporary bards, 
and which seems to have been imitated 
from the Court of Love, founded about 
the year 1180, in Provence. This 
Writer was eminently industrious, and 
excelled in cpic writing; he translated 
the romauce of the Sang-real, dividing 
it into two parts, called Parcival and 
Titurel; and has recorded some disap- 
pointment of love in elegiac stanzas. 
4. Henry of Rippach, who took part 
in the contest at Wartburg, was a 
translator of epie works from the Pro- 
Venzal, and wrote original lays. Here 
is Che of his stanzas :— 
lir is sam der nalitigal 
Der so viel vergebens singet ; 
And im doch za Jeste bringet 

lat Wan siaden suezer shal. 
I am like the nightingale, 

ho sings so variously in vain. 
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But what does all his toil avail ? 

His sweet song only brings him thrall 

and pain. 

5. Walter von der Vogelweide, a 
nobleman of Thurgau; several of whose 
poems, included in Bodmer’s collection, 
preceded the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, A patriotic cha- 
racter animates his song; which, how- 
ever, implies an extensive knowledge 
of other countries: he mentions a King 
Constantine, a Leopold of Austria, and 
a pilgrimage undertaken to Rome as an 
act of penitence. 

6. Reinmar the elder, of a noble fa- 
mily ; whose seat was near the Rhine. 
fie was one of the eight Wartburg 
competitors, but has not the ease of 
diction -which was acquired by his 
younger rivals. 

7 and 8. Nithard von Riiwenthal, 
whg Wrote comic verses, and, among 
others, a dance-song ; and Count Conrad, 
of Kirchberg, who wrote poetry on the 
seasons, 

9, 10, and 11. King Conrad, or Con- 
radin, who has left a single, but a 
memorable, love-song; King Wences- 
laus, of Bohemia, the father of Ottocar ; 
and the Emperor Henry the Seventh: 
who severally attempted to twine the lau- 
rels of Parnassus with those of royalty. 

12. Godfrey of Nifen,—who, in the 
year 1240, was at war with the Bishop 
of Constance, wrote some lampoons, and 
some lyric poctry. 

13. Brother Werner, a priest, has left 
some moral stanzas, in which he relates 
an interview with the Emperor Otto, 
who died in 1218, and was much 
attached to him. He beyins his tedious — 
poem with Adam and Eve, finishes with 
the fair at Nuremberg, and attaches 
equal importance to whatever passes 
across his mind. 

14. Henry, duke of Anhalt, who died 
in the year 1267, and was surnamed 
the fat, from his corpulency ; but displays 
in his verses an active and alert gal- 
lantry. 

15. Burkard, of Hohenfels, was of a 
ioble family in the Palatinate: with 
honest simplicity he compares his own 
poetry to a mirror reflecting a monkey, 
and his mistress toa hand, which beckons 
back at will the falcon just dismissed. 

16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Otto of tienneberg, who had a castle at 
Bodenlauben, died in 1254,—Werner of 
Tinfen valued himself on conquering 
the difficulty of complex rhymes. — 
Walter of Metz wrote Freuch, as well 
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as German, verse.—Ditmar of Ast, 
Walter of Klinger, Rubin of Tirol,—all 
three flourished about the thirteenth 
century: as did also Reinboth of Doren, 
who wrote both gallant and epic poetry. 
—Duke John of Brabant, Duke Henry 
of Breslau, and Margrave Henry of 
Meissen,—are to be included among 
the noble poets of this period ; although 
few of their compositions have been 
preserved, 

25. Godfred of Strasburg is classed 
by Oberlin among erotic poets, in bis 
dissertation De Poetis Alsatie eroticis 
medii avi, Argentoratt, 1783; but he is 
better known by his epic exertions. 

26, 27. Ulrich of Lichtenstein wrote 
merry poems in a dactylic metre,—of 
which he seems to have been the in- 
ventor; and was imitated in this new 
metre by Heinrich von Rugge. 

28. Ulrich of Winterstetten affected 
short lines and frequent rhymes,—such 
as Swilt called Lilliputian poetry. 

29. Brother Eberhard, of Saxony, left 
a hymn to the Virgin, which surpasses 
most of the religious poetry of his time. 

30, 31, and 32. Christian of Hameln 
composed some watch-songs of a volup- 
tuous turn. 

Some other names might be brought 
forward,—as that of ‘Uannhausen, of 
a noble family in Bavaria, who at- 
tempted humourous poctry, and dis- 
plays reading; and that of Conrad of 
Wurzburg, who flourished at the close 
of the Swabian period, between 1275 
and 1300; and may be allowed to ter- 
minaic the list in a manner not un- 
worthy of its commencement. 

A survey of the principal works of 
art produced by these writers, must be 
deferred to a future number. 

—s 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE had some experience of the 

ineflicacy of both paper and iron 
coverings for houses: part of my house, 
which was a lean-to, built abeut the year 
1772, was covered first with paper, 
which, by frequent painting, served to 
keep out the wet for about twelve or 
fourteen years, but by that time every 
rain used to find its way through. Upon 
taking off the covering, much of it was 
found to be in a very decayed state. 
Reing then advised to cover the build- 
ing With iron, I did so; but, although all 
the joints were well cemented and 
painted, the rain soon cot through; and, 
Hpon remonstrating with the undertaker 
Who had contvacted to make it a water- 


.) 


(July 1, 
tight covering, he consented to sti 
and relay it with iron tiles of greate 
: r 
lap, if I would be at the expense of 
increasing the slope of the roof > this | 
complied with, and it was again laid 
with iron; but, after a few years, Lots 
withstanding repeated paintings, and 
filling up the joints with cement, the 
heat of the sun drew the screws that 
fastened down the plates, as it had be. 
fure acted upon the paper, and I was 
obliged to take off this covering and 
alter the roof, so as to adapt it to slate 
—and since that time I have had me 
trouble. On stripping the roof the last 
time, much of the wood-work was found 
to he decayed, the screws either shrunk 
with rust so as to lose their hold, o 
decayed and broken.—From my expe- 
rience, therefore, I cannot recommend 
either paper or iron, for covering 
houses, at any price whatever. 
June 3, 1818. L. B. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
REPORT from the SELECT COMMITTEE of 
the HOUSE of COMMONS on the Poor 
LAWS. 
HE commitice appointed by the 
House, in the last session of Par- 
liament, having in their report presented 
to the House such a comparative view 
of the assessments for the relief of the 
poor at different periods, as the mate- 
rials which they then possessed enabled 
them to form, have now to make some 
important additions and corrections to 
such statement: for they have been 
furnished with some returns, made in 
pursuance of the orders of the House, of 
the assessments in the years 1748, 1749, 
and 1750; which were not known to 
exist, till they were discovered by the 
researches of Mr. Speaker into the 
records of the House during the recess. 
The House have now also, at length, 
in their possession, the returns made 
under the Act 56 Geo. IIL, of the assess 
ments for the years ending 25th March 
1813, 1814, and 1815, embracing all 
abundant and valuable mass of informa- 
tion. From these it will appear, that 
the abstract of the assessment for the 
year ending 25th March 18109, which 
was returned to the committee m the 
last session, and printed in the appendix 
to their report, was materially incorrect, 
in consequence of mistakes made in pre 


paring it, and deficiencies existing at 


that time in the returns, which were 
wholly unnoticed. The whole sum 
raised by assessment in that year Was 
stated to amount to 7,068,9992. ; vane 









J 


it was really 7,457,675/. :—the sum ex- 
pended on the poor was stated to be 
5.072, 0281. - jnstead of 5,418,8454, ! 
“The result of the whole of these addi- 
tions and corrections will afford the fol- 


Average <e 
Year -+ «ee 1776 
Average °° 
Year .. oe 
Average 


March 10, 1818. 


1748, 1749, 1750 eeseee £ 
Ce eee eee eteoesens 1,720,316 
1783, 1784, 1785, ++++e008 167,748 
TROD eceeceeecescseseceas 5,348,204 
1813, 1814, 1815 ........ 8,164,496 
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lowing comparative view of the sums 
raised by assessment, and the sums 
expended on the poor, at the different 
periods to which those authentic docu- 
ments relate. 


Total raised, 
730,135 


Expended on Poor, 

£ 689,971 
1,550,804 
2,004,°37 
4,267,963 
6,129,844 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EW circumstances, perhaps, have 

more essentially contributed to the 
welfare and happiness of the lower 
orders of the community, particularly 
in large manufacturing towns, than the 
establishment of Sunday-schools; for, 
whilst these institutions have improved 
the morals of this class of persons in a 
very eminent degree, they have enabled 
thousands of individuals to rise far above 
the abject stations in which their ill-for- 
tune had placed them, and to become at 
once usciul members of society, and an 
honour to their age and country. 

Judging, sir, from the uniform tenour 
of your work, that any information re- 
specting such institutions as have proved 
extensively beneficial to society may 
not be deemed unworthy of a place in 
the columns of the Monthly Magazine, 
I now propose to give you some account 
of the Sunday-schools belonging to the 
Unitarian congregation assembling in 
the New Mecting-house in this town. 
The plan for these schools was origi- 

nally projected in the year 1787; and 
they were first opened in the month of 
March of the ensuing year, when one 
male and one female teacher undertook 
the instruction of twenty-two boys and 
sixteen girls; the total number of the 
children in the schools, at this time, being 
only thirty-eight. The amount of the 


subscriptions received, during the first_ 


year, Was 32/. 11s.; and, in November 
1789, the sum of 26/7. 8s. was collected 
68 occasion of the first annual sermon 
preached, on behalf of the establishment, 
hy the celebrated Dr. Priestley, who 
then officiated as one of ‘the pastors of 
the New Meeting congregation. The 
number of children who received instruc- 
lion in these schools’ was soon consi- 
derably increased; and, an additional 
supply of teachers being wanted, several 
of the younger members of the congre- 
bation volunteered their services; and, 


for many years, distinguished themselves 
by the zeal and success which marked 
their laudable and persevering exertions. 

The New-Meeting Sunday-schouls, 
being uniformly conducted upon a very 
liberal and well-digested plan, soon 
acquired a considerable degree of popu- 
larity in the town; and the number of 
boys and girls, to whom they affurded 
weekly instruction, amounted, in the 
course of twelve or fourteen years, to 
about six hundred. ‘The number of 
teachers requited for so large an esta- 
blishment as this was now become, was 
of course very considerable; but these 
were soon abundantly supplied from 
among the elder pupils of the schools, 
who tendered their services gratuitously ; 
and thus, with the exception of one 
stipendiary teacher, or superintendant, 
engaged in the boys’ school, and three in 
the girls’, a constant succession of at least 
six hundred children have been educated, 
for many years past, with scarcely any 
expenses but those incurred for rent and 
stationary. 

_ The premises occupied by the schools, 
though frequently changed, were always 
found somewhat inconvenient ; and, from 
their necessary extent, the amount of the 
sum annually paid for the use of them 
was of no small importance. These 
considerations at length suggested the 
idea of erecting a large and commodious 
building expressly adapted to the nature 
of the establishment; and, in March 


1810, two of the gentlemen most fayour- 


able to the scheme, undertook to solicit 
subscriptions for the purpose of carrying 
it into effect : and, m the course of a very 
short time, they collected no less a sum 
than 6237. The success of their efforts 
having more than equalled their most 
sanguine expectations, a builder was 
immediately set to work upon a piece of 
freehold land adjoining the mecting- 
house, which had previously been pur- 
chased at an expense of 400/., inclusive 
of two houses which were standing upon 
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it; and, in about a twelvemonth after, 
the new premises were ready to be en- 
tered upon. 

This newly-built edifice is of brick, 
is four stories in height, and has a range 
of eight windows in front on each floor; 
it is a plain and substantial structure, 
admirably adapted to the useful pur- 
poses to which it isapplied; the expenses 
of its erection were 1025/; and thus the 
amount of the whole expenditure was 
1425/. ; towards which, 6232. had already 
been subscribed, leaving a deficiency of 
about 800/1., which sum was advanced 
by the two gentlemen who had under- 
taken to obtain subscriptions. 

Several of the apartments in the new 
building are now rented by persons 
keeping day-schools, and the cellars are 
used as porter-vaults; so that the insti- 
tution, instead of having a large sum to 
pay forrentas formerly, is now annually 
yeceiving about fifty pounds on the same 
score: and, as the yearly amount of the 
sum subseribed by the supporters of the 
establishment is now about seventy 
pounds, and the sum collected at the 
annual sermon preached on its behalf is 
nearly as much, the greater part of the 
debt incurred by the erection of the 
building has already been paid off, only 
200/. of it yet remaining; and this wiil, 
in all probability, be liquidated in the 
course of two years from the present 
time, the whole annual expenditure of 
the schools amounting only to 871, 
(including 10/. interest for the debt) and 
their receipts to about 190}, 

The establishment now consists of ten 
schools tor boys, in which from 400 to 
470 are constantly receiving weckly in- 
struction in the various departments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic,—and 
three for girls, the number of whom is 
gencraily from about 160 to 190, 

That the success which I have endea- 
voured to shew has attended the erec- 
tion of a building for the New-Meeting 
Sunday-schools may induce the con- 
ductors of other large institutions of the 
same kind to adopt a like plan, is the 
sincere wish of your occasional corres- 
pondent. J. CLARK, JUN, 

Birmingham; May 1. 

rte 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





ESSAY II. 

Of Religion. 
TRING the course of the cigh- 
tenth century, the dogmas of 
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religion underwent no material Change 
but the sentiment itself was so Weakened, 
that the usefulness of all religions in 
stitutions was very generally questioned. 
and, for a time, both priests and Wor. 
ship were actually proscribed throughout 
a great part of Europe. 

When it is considered, that, of all 
the objects of our solicitude, those of 
religion are the most interesting, and 
that they are of a kind which no tem. 
poral circumstances can impair, jt 
would be difficult to account for the 
growth of that irreligious apathy, were 
it not matter of biographical trath, 
that religion belongs more to a state of 
feeling, either constitutional or acci- 
dental, than to principles dependant on 
the exercise of the understanding, It 
has been observed, that persons who 
make the verbals and forms of worship 
essentials in their faith, are less under 
the moral influence of religion than even 
those of dissolute habits: controversial 
spirits, such as stickle for the nicershades 
of meaning in points of doctrine, have 
commonly very little devotional sen- 
sibility, and still less practical religion 
in their transactions with mankind. 
They are, for the most part, bitter ene- 
mies, and confine the operation of charity 
to the crusts and crumbs which they 
fling to unfortunate want. 

In history, where we hear of much 
stress having been laid on matters of 
religious doctrine, we may infer, that 
there was, at the time, a great predomi- 
nance in the world of acute and acri- 
monious minds, with a comparative 
deficiency of general and_ individual 
benevolence. In the days of martyrs 
and persecutors, there is rarely much 
exercise of that good will towards man 
which it is the sole end and object of 
religion to promote. By a parity of 
reasoning, we may conclude, that, when 
there has been a general indifferency, It 
was owing to causes exactly similar to 
those which occasion the same thing 10 
individuals, viz.—either a want of con- 
stitutional sensibility, or a suspension 
of those vicissitudes and reverses of 
fortune which at once demonstrate the 
dependance of man, and alarm him at 
his own helplessness. ' 

The state of religion in the eighteents 
century illustrates these notions. | The 
current of human opinions ran, if not 
always in one uniform stream, always 
in the same channel; and many of the 
oldest institntions were insensibly ull- 
dermined without suffering any violent 
assault. No one thought of i 
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their foundations, such was the tran- 
aillity, and such the indifferency with 
which the generality of mankind were 
affected, until the havoc anc desolation 
rodaced by the French revolution 
taught the world, that whatever has 
existed long is necessary to the welfare 
of man, merely beeause it is adapted to 
his nature or his babits as a moral being. 

In all the various transactions of 
nations during the eighteenth ceniury, 
the concerns of religion, or rather the 
interests of the priesthood, were less 
regarded than in any former period. It 
js true, that, about the beginning of this 
remarkable cycle, some stir was made 
among the great powers of Europe 
respecting the security of the Protestant 
Christians ; and in this country much 
ado took place regarding the Protestant 
ascendancy. Bat those who most busily 
bestired themselves in the affairs con- 
nected with these subjects, were men 
of very slender pretensions to sanctity ; 
the whole was, in fact, a political con- 
test between the German and French 
jnterests. 

The royal Stuarts were attached, by 
liereditary intimacy, to the Bourbons; 
and the Hanoverian family were as 
naturally bound to the race of Austria. 
It happened, however, fortunately for 
the latter, that all the religious preju- 
dices of the people of this country lay 
against the French party; the country- 
men and land of Luther were sanctified 
in the opinions of the English nation ; 
and the consequence was, that the 
Stuarts were sacrificed to the influence 
of the German faction. 

We are not aware that this view of 
the subject has before been explicitly 
stated, for much has been written about 
the purity and high motives of those who 
elected the expulsion of the Stuarts 
from the British throne, and established 
that confederacy in Germany which 


resisted the ambition of Louis XTV.~ 


But we took to the spirit of the times, 
and, knowing how much, in all ages, 
the wisest and greatest have been go- 
verned by its influence, while they 
fancied themselves most free and in- 
dependent, we do not scruple to infer 
from fhe events, that all the noise about 
the interests of the Protestant religion 
Was but another mode of stating the 
rivalry of the French and German fac- 
ions, by whom the ereat realm of Chris- 
tendom was divided. 

hat this opinion is well-founded will 


not he denied, when the single faet is 


Considered, that in all those mighty 
Conflicts the priests had but little to say, 
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and that their pretensions were equally 
repressed by both parties. The Freneh 
seemed as little disposed to revive 
the abrogated usurpations of the Catholic 
clergy, as the Protestant powers were 
disposed to augment the privileges of 
theirs. Throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth centory, the influence and 
authority of the priesthood, using the 
term in its universal sense, undoubtedly 
declined. Among the Protestants, Pres- 
byterianism flourished at the expense 
of episcopacy; and, among the Catholics, 
the abolition of the Jesuits, the most 
enterprising and eflicient members of 
their church, was ithe most striking 
example of the ascendency which the 
secular spirit of the age had acquired 
over the ecclesiastical. 

In private life, the decline of religious 
sentiment was no less remarkable. In 
many parts of Europe, the truth of 
Revelation was not only doubted, but 
its consolations and faith ridiculed or 
despised. ‘The studies of literary men 
had taken a new direction; and histo- 
rical fact, more than metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, occupied the atiention of 
philosophy. The Newtonian demon- 
strations of the system of the universe 
also co-operated to excite scepticism 
where it did not produce indifferency ; 
and the reason of man was exalted into 
the judge of those things, which, of their 
own nature, and as belonging to another 
world and state of being, it was impos- 
sible to furnish any evidence. In every 
way religion suffered; the priests were 
tainted with the infidelity of the laymen, 
and considered their trusts but as the 
legal patrimony of those who chose a 
particular department of learning. ‘The 
church, like the army, was considered 
but asa way of life, which a few adopted 
from the promptings of natural entha- 
siasm, but the generality from the com- 
mon and sordid motives which guide 


“the bulk of mankind in their choice of 


trades and professions. 

Every undertaking in the course of 
the eighteenth century had its founda- 
tion professedly in reason; utility, im- 
mediate utility, was the object of every 
project; and such was the equal course 
of things, till the explosion of the French 
revolution, such the regularity of affairs, 
that every thing seemingly proceeded so 
according to the will of man, that the 
world questioned the utility of religion, 
scarcely more on account of the doubts 
thrown on Revelation, than from having 
but seldom occasion to seek its con- 
solations. 

This was strengthened by the views 

which 
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which began to be taken of the ori- 
gin and nature of church-property, m 
France, where the philosophy of utility 
was most cultivated, (if philosophy it 
may be called, that rested on princi- 
ples as liable to change as the wants 
and wishes of nankind,)}—in France, we 
say, where inlidelity most openly pre- 
vailed; and this way of thinking was 
carried so far, that the experiment was 
actually made, not only as. to whether 
there could be a pricsthood without 
property, but whether religion itself 
might not be abolished as obsolcte, 

It is almost impossible to credit the 
facts of history on this point, or to 
imagine that there ever could have been 
a set of men invested with legislative 
authority so insane, as to decree that 
those things of which religion speaks 
were not true, although the truth or 
falsehood of them could not be ascer- 
tained, and the helief of them rests more 
in the temperament than the judgment 
of the believers. 

But, while religion, like every other 
universal institution, suddenly fell into 
decay, it is not to be controverted, that 
the violence with which Christianity was 
assailed towards the close of the cen- 
tury, did essential service to its pre- 
cepts. If the world was convinced that 
the priesthood had promulgated the 
divisionary dogmas of the church for 
their own exclusive advantage, the re- 
flecting mind saw, in the suppression 
of vain rites and impious pageantry, the 
divine excellence of its doctrines, di- 
vested of many ¢clouds and much 
obscurity. Although we are, therefore, 
never to expect that the rituals of wor- 
ship will again be performed with the 
pomp of former days, yet we may safely 
calculate that the practical influence of 
Christianity will be more actively felt 
and more earnestly excited. For, if it 
has not become more sublime, it has 
been rendered more abstract, and less 
liable to be tinged with temporary 
opinion ; it has acquired, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, a more scientific 
nature; and we do not now scek in it 
so much for theological information, as 
for maxims of goodness, and a species 
of instruction, that will enable us to 
lighten the griefs, sufferings, and pri- 
vations, of our fellow men. 

 —— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
F you, or any of your intelligent cor- 
respondents, could be so obliging 





as to answer the following questions, ] 
should estcem it a favour. 
What was the total amount of {ip 
duty paid upon malt in any giyen year 
(speeifying the year)? 
What was the amount of the duty 
paid upon beer in the Corresponding 


year? A Reaper, 
a ood 
Lo the Editor of the Montily Magazine, 
SIR, 


Le ought to be known to the philan 
thropic public who read your mis. 
cellany, that the committee of the House 
of Commons have formally stated, that, 
of the chimneys in the metropolis, three- 
fourths may be as well, as cleanly, and 
as cheaply, swept by mechanical means, 
as by the present method; and the re. 
maining part, being, on the very greatest 
calculation, one-fourth of the whole 
number, with alterations that may easily 
and cheaply be made, can be swept also 
without the employment of climbing. 
boys. Mr. Bevans, an architect, much 
conversant with buildings in the metro- 
polis, has no doubt that ninety-five out 
of every hundred can be swepi by the 
machines that are at present in use ; and 
he has also no doubt that, supposing 
there was to be a legislative enactment 
that no chimney should be swept by the 
means of climbing-boys, easy substi- 
tutes could be found that would sweep 
every chimney that now exists. 

HyMANITAS. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 

SIR, 

BSERVATIONS have of course 
occurred to me in travelling hi- 
ther,—about 150 miles, since we quit- 
ted Dover, by Calais, Dunkirk, St. 
Omer, Rosebrugge, Beaupre, Ypr ef, 
Menin, Courtray, Leteghem, Gand, 
Alost, and Asche. At present I shall 
only mention the noble church of St. 
Mary, at Ypres, which appeared to me 
a twin sister to that of Canterbury ; and 
the fine vocal and instrumental music as 

that of St. James’s, on Whit-Sunday. 

I have not yet in this city Brussels) 
—so splendid and superb on one side 0 
it, and so much the contrary 00 
other,—seen one English bookseller’s 
shop; and only one (which is more of a 
stationer’s) small circulating library ° 
French and foreign literature. And 
have not scen one optician, or mat 
matical instrument maker's. — ase 

I have had two gratifications since 


left England ;—the view at Gort o - 

















rotanic Garden, which has 790 genera 
in it, and 4108 species. And, at Gand 
also, the whole length of Napoleon, as 
Emperor, supporting the Code Civil; a 
fe coloured copy, from the aulmired 
‘eture in the Jardin Botanique. 

The plants, in general, both tender 
and hardy, are in high health and 
beauty. Of the natural orders Citrus 
and Palma, there are fine specimens ; 
and of the Mesembryanthema and Sta- 
elie, avery numerous series. 

The Garden has four divisions :— 

The first, Z’ Ecole, or the School of 
Botany.—In this, as at Cambridge, the 
plants are arranged, as much as may 
be, according to their classes and 
orders, (consistent with the difference of 
soil and situation, and growth, which 
necessarily requires the separation of 
many,) and have their botanic names at 
full length, with numbers referring to 
the catalogue, and to their place in the 
system of Linnzeus? ‘These are in 
ninety-one parallelograms, separated in 
their breadth by two parallel lines. 

The next division is the shrubbery, 
with its walks and lawns. ‘This is very 
handsome and agrecable, and nearly 
(allowing for some arbours, not unsuit- 
able to the country, nor to the ornament 
and repose of a place of this kind,) in 
the best style of English gardening. 
The walks have an easy winding ; they 
open occasionally on pleasing points of 
view. This has many naturalized, mix- 
ed with the indigenous, trees. ‘This 
constitutes an interesting and restorative 
promenade, 

The third is the garden of evergreens. 
In this are the fine specimens of the 
natural orders of Abies, (including fir, 
pine, lurch, and cedar, ) and of Cupressus, 
Threja, Ilex,' &e. 

The fourth is the division of tender 
plants,—including the orangery for the 
genus Citrus, the general conservatory, 
hot-houses, and stoves - — - © 

These are lofty, large, and handsome, 
buildings,—on the plan of our English 
large green-houses and conservatories, 
from about 1680 to 1759. 

Statues of Flora and Ceres, and busts 
of eminent botanists, in appropriate situa- 
Uons, are distributed in the several divi- 
‘lous of this highly interesting and 
tespectable Garden ; which does honour 
to the fine city of Gand, and was esta- 
blished in 1797 at which epoch Mr. 

ernard Coppens was nained professor. 

Ir. Mussche, associate to the order of 
the Belgie Lion, is the present curator. 

Lhave not yet received from Ipswich 
my Hortus Cantabrigiensis of 1815, 
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edited by Pursh. But, by present 
recollection, the Garden of Botany at 
Gand is far richer than that at Cam- 
bridge was in 1797, or for some years 
alter; till raised to such a height by the 
local skill and industry of Mr. Dom. 
Even now the deficiency at Gand is 
rather in species than in genera: I believe 
it has about two-thirds cf the species to 
be found at presentin that of Cambridge ; 
aud it has some curious and beautiful 
plants, which I do not recollect to have 
seen any where but at Gand. 

Such establishments, instituted and 
preserved, ate real honours to a nation 
and its government,—a real ornament, 
and permanent benefit to society. I 
wish to be able to tell you of an obser- 
vatory in the Netherlands; but, at pre- 
sent, I have not heard of one. 

Botany, astronomy, and music, ap- 
pear to me the purest and most delight- 
ful of human pursuits, and more con- 
ducive to buman happiness and improve- 
ment than painting, sculpture, and 
poetry itself. At the same time, they 
are exempt from all that gives pain, or 
that corrupts. 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday, the 12th, 
—the evening of our arrival,—I saw the 
planet Venus beautifully shining; for 
the first time that I had observed her 
since her conjunction with the Sun. 

Brussels; May 16. Carer Lorrt. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
SHOULD be much obliged to any 
of your correspondents who would 
take the trouble to direct me, through 
the medium of your valuable miscellany, 
where I could obtain a view of a plan or 
map of the River ‘Thames, westward of 
London-bridge. 

It is not a little remarkable, and it 
reflects no henour on the commissioners 
of the navigation, that no general plan 


- from actual survey has ever yet been 


published of a river of such importance 
as the Thames, embracing, as it does, 
ihe internal commerce of so large and 
valuable a portion of the country through 
which it flows, and connecting it so 
intimately with the metropolis. 
In the year 1770, much to the credit 
of the City of London, Mr. Brindley, the 
late eminent engineer, was employed 
to survey the river from Mortlake 
to Boulter’s Lock, near Maidenhead- 
bridge; and a plan, in consequence of 
that survey, was drawn by Mr. Whit- 
worth, and published at the expense of 
the city in 1771. 1t was afterwards (in 
1774) revised by the same — 
l al 
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and coniinued to London-bridge ; and 
is the only accurate map ever published 
of this noble river, so far as I have been 
able to learn from diligent enquiry. 

Besides exhibiting a very correct de- 
lineation of the course of the ‘Thames, 
its various windings, islets, towing paths, 
collateral streams, &c. &e. it comprises 
much usefal information, particularly 
two accurate tables; one of distances, 
and another of falls,on the river. ‘The 
distances are also correctly shewn on the 
map in miles aloug the banks, both to 
and from London-bridge and Boulter’s 
Lock. But there is a circumstance 
which gives a still greater value to 
Brindley’s map, viz. that the navigable 
channel or barge-track, which in some 
particular places is contracted to a very 
narrow width, and a correct knowledge 
ef which is not to be attained but by 
long experience, is very nicely shewn 
upon it by means of a dotted line; and 
even the shallows in the barge-track are 
pointed out by certain marks (thus **). 

Any plan possessing such qualities, 
and affording such variety of useful 
information as Lhave stated above, must 
necessarily be valuable: it is to be re- 
eretted, therefore, that a copy cannot be 
now procured but with much difficulty 
and at great expense. 

Should the city, upon due considera- 
tion of the matter, be pleased to direct 
some able enginecr or surveyor to take 
a fresh survey of the river, it would be 
performing, a very desirable service to 
the public: for, doubtless, in the course 
of forty-seven years, which have now 
elapsed since Brindley’s survey was first 
nade, many alterations, in cousequence 
of improvements by locks and other 
devices, must have taken place in the 
navigable state of the Thames; and its 
face must necessarily have undergone 
great change within that period. 

In the event of tic above suggestion 
being put into execution, it would, of 
course, be advisable to obtain the eo- 
operation of the comiuissioners of the 
upper districts, in order to an accurate 
survey being taken of the whole extent 
of the Thames between Londen and 
Lechlade, or even Cricklade. 

In the prosecution of this measure, at 
least so far as concerns the drawing out 
the plan, LI do not myself conceive 
that any very material expense need be 
incurred, because, to the extent that 
Brindley and Whitworth’s plan reaches, 
vamely, to Maidenhead-bridge, about 
fifiy-one miles above Lonadon-bridge, 
which is no inconsiderable distance, a 
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In the remainder of the course, yiz 
from Boulter’s Lock to Cricklade (about 
one hundred miles), there can be jittle 
doubt but that the CoMMissioners are 
already in possession of several plans, 
from local and partial surveys made at 
different times, of detached portions 
Within their jurisdiction; and which 
have, probably, been exccnted under 
their orders, in consequence of the several 
pound-locks and other necessary appen- 
dages which have, from time to lime, 
been constructed towards the improve. 
meut of the navigation. These partial 
surveys would assuredly much facilitate 
the drawing of a general plan of the 
Thames. I would, by all means, re- 
commend Brindley and Whitworth’s 
map to be held up as a pattern to be 
minutely followed in every point; of 
course, it should comprise every kind of 
information which that excellent map 
contains. I beg leave to recapitulate 
the principal heads which, I conceive, 
ought accurately to be exhibited upon 
it, Viz:— 

1, Islets. 

2. ‘Towing paths. 

5. Locks. 

4. Mills. 

5. Fishing bucks. 

§. Different currents and pens. 

7. Shaliows or gulls. 

8. Barge-track. 

9, Distances in miles along the banks. 

10. Every collateral stream, whether 
belonging to mills or any other property. 

The map ought also to contain a cor- 
rect table of falls on the river, from 
Cricklade to the Tidesway at Mortlake; 
and another, equally correct, of distances, 
between place to place, and from Lon- 
don-bridge. 

A plan thus constructed, and affording 
such excellent and usefal information, 
could not fail to meet with public e1- 
couragement, especially from that con- 
siderable part of the public which must, 
of necessity, be connected with the 
‘Thames, either through trade or in col 
sequence of property situated on 1s 
banks. All these persons might be 
called on to become subscribers to the 
engraved plan, on publication of the 
same. 

Should there still remain any difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds towards 
defraying the execution of the plan 
herein suggested, I would advise that 
the chief towns, such as Oxford, Abins- 
don, Wallingford, Reading, Henley, 

Marlow, 
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Marlow, Windsor, &c. &e. should be 
respectively called on to contribute such 
sums as might be deemed a fair propor- 
tion, according to their relative im- 
ortance. ‘Lhe produce arising from the 
sale of the plan, when published, I have 
no doubt would more thau pay the cost. 
tut, admitting this should not be the 
case, surely the city of London, and the 
city and university of Oxford, would not 
hesitate to make up the deficiency. 

It remains for me only to express my 
earnest wishes, that what has been stated 
in this paper may attract the notice of 
persons possessing the requisite influ- 
cence, so that it may be the means, even- 
tually, of giving to the public what I 
cannot but consider as a great deside- 
ratum, namely, an accurate plan of the 
whole navigable course of the ‘Thames 
westward of London-bridge. 
and accurate (printed) report of the sur- 
veyor, Who may be employed on_ this 
business, should accompany the plan. 
This report should contain every par- 
ticular relating to the actual state of the 
river and its navigation, and any au- 
thentic matters that can be collected con- 
cerning its state and navigation in former 
periods. 

I avail myself of the present oppor- 
tunity to say a few words concerning 
those useful articles—steam-vessels, the 
introduction of which upon the River 
Thames, I must acknowledge, Mr. Edi- 
tor, is principally, if not solely, owing to 
you, who took such pains in several 
numbers of the Monthly Magazine to 
draw the attention of the public to the 
subject. These vessels have fully an- 
swered the expectations of persons en- 
gaged in the conveyance of passengers 
to and from London to Margate; so 
much so, that I understand, a short 
time hence, it is expected no other kind 
of vessels will stand a chance of finding 
employment, in consequence of the supe- 
riority of the steam-packets over them 
in €Xpedition,-and, above all,in punc- 
tuality. They have also been employed 
successfully above bridge, but no further 
than to Richmond and Twickenham ; 
and, to those places, merely as passage- 
boats. The most important use that 
steam might be applied to, on the 

hames, has not, I conceive, hitherto 
been put into practice,—I mean in pro- 
Pelling barges against the current up the 
fiver to Lechlade. Most of the barges 
¢mployed on the Thames between Lon- 
on aud Oxford are rated at one hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty tons 

urthen ; and the horses required to haul, 
MontHLy Mag, ‘No. 313. 
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or tow, them against the stream, upon an 
average, amount to ten. Some of the 
Reading barges, carrying a freight of 
nearly 150 tons, require even twelve or 
fourteen horses to tow them. 

Having, Mr. Editor, made repeated 
excursions on the whole length of the 
Thames between Oxford and London, I 
have had frequentopportunities of witnes- 
sing the violent kind of labour which 
falls to the lot of towing-borses, (espe- 
cially in places where the current is re- 
markably rapid.) and have lamented that 
no means could be devised to alleviate 
their truly deplorable state. The con- 
stant lateral straining (on one side only,) 
to which horses, so employed, are con- 
tinually subject, very soon renders them 
useless, and, of course, totally unfits 
them for any other kind of work. The 
application of steam, therefore, could 
not, [ apprehend, be more beneficially 
employed than by rendering unneces- 
sary the cruel labour of a class of ani- 
mais so essentially serviceable to man. 

It is to be hoped some person, for the 
sake of humanity, will take up the sub- 
ject, and endeavour what can be eflected 
by steam towards the propelling of 
barges against the current of the 
Thames; and, consequently, abolishing 
the present objectionable mode of em- 
ploying horses in hauling them. 

C. E. Scott. 

Winchester Row ; Jan. 16, 1818. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N reading the accounts of different 
navigators of the wonderful and 
astonishing structures raised by those 
little vermes Zoophyta, or Coralline 
insects, I have often been surprised, and 
wondered how it was possible for those 
little insects to collect such an amazing 
quantity of matter as to form islands 
and reefs from unfathomable seas. We 
know very little as yet of the nature of 
the marine polype, that construct these 
wonderful fabrics; but we cannot be 

blind to the effects of their operations. 

M. de Perssonel, of Marseilles, made 
some experiments on coral and other 
marine bodies. ‘Those bodies which the 
Count de Marsigly imagined to be 
flowers, this ingenious naturalist dis- 
covered to be insects, inhabiting the 
coral. M. Donati, of Turin, says, that 
coral is a mass of animals of the polype 
kind; and, instead of representing the 
polype beds and cells, which they con- 
tain, as the work of polypes, he thinks 
it more just to say, that coral, and other 

coralline 
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coralline bodies, have the same relation 
to the polypes united to them, as there 
is between the shell of a snail and the 
snail itself; or the bones of an animal, 
and the animal itself. ‘The same system 
has also been illustrated and established 
by Mr. Ellis. 

The Red Sea, the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, abound with coral. ‘Through- 
out the whole range of the Polynesian* 
and Australasian islands, there is scarcely 
a league of sea unoccupied by a coral 
reef or a coral island; the former spring- 
ing up to the surface of the water from 
the fathomless bottom; and the latter, 
in various stages, from the low and 
naked rock, with the water rippling over 
it, to an uninterrupted forest of tall trees. 
I have scen, says Mr. Dalrymple, 
(in his Inquiry into the Formation of 
Islands,) “ the coral banks, in all their 
stages, some in deep water, others with 
a few rocks appearing above the surface, 
some just formed into islands, without 
the least appearance of vegetation; 
others, with a few weeds on the highest 
part; and, lastly, such as are covered 
with large timber, with a bottomless sea, 
at a pistol-shot distance.” In fact, as 
soon as the edge of the reef is high 
enough to lay hold of the floating sea- 
wreck, or for a bird to perch upon, the 
island may be said tocommence. The 
dung of birds, feathers, wreck of all 
kinds, cocoa-nuts, floating with the 
young plant out of the shell, are the 
first rudiments of the new island. With 
islands thus formed, and others in the 
several stages of their progressive cre- 
ation, Torres Strait} is nearly choaked 
up; and Captain Flinders mentions one 
island in it covered with the casuarina, 
and a variety of other trees and shrubs, 
which give food to paroquets, pigeons, 
and other birds, to whose ancestors, it 
is probable, the island was originally 
indebted for this vegetation. ‘The time 
will come, when New Holland, New 
Guinea, and all the little groups of 
islets and reefs to the north, and north- 
west of them, will either be united into 
one great continent, or be separated 
only with deep channels, in which the 
strength and velocity of the tide may 
obstruct the silent and unobserved 
agency of these insignificant labourers, 





* Polynesia, a multitude of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, which, by modern 
geographers, is, with Notasia or New Hol- 
land, reckoned the fifth great division of 
the globe, and is called Australasia. 


+ Torres, astrait between New Holland 
and New Guinea, 
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A barrier of coral reef runs along the 
whole of the eastern coast of Ne 
Holland; among which (says Ca ns 
F'linders,) we sought fourteen tin con 
sailed more than five hundred tiles 
before a passage could be found through 
them out to sea. 

Supposing the sea were to change its 
bed, and to cover again the present 
continents, (as it most assuredly will) 
what great ranges of hills and moun- 
tains will then appear the work alone of 
diminutive insects! And, if the present 
islands and continents were once, for a 
series of ages, covered by the sea, (as 
the generality of the present geologists 
believe they were,) did these little 
polypes work in that sea? If they did, 
where are their works? Is it now lime. 
stone and chalk? 

The hills of chalk, in that part of 
Dorset in which I live, have nearly the 
same appearance as would the coast of 
New Holland, were the sea to forsake 
its bed, and leave the foundation of the 
coral reefs dry,—after the atmosphere 
and the rains had decomposed and pul- 
verized their upper parts, and the debris 
had tumbled down their sides; and, 
were the sea again to fill our valleys, 
ships would find no anchorage at a pistol- 
shot distance from the sides of our chalk 
hills,—as is the case near the reefs of 
coral, 

I cannot positively say, that chalk 
was formed by the coral insect; bat 
many observations of mine combine to 
induce me to that belief. The chalk 
is incumbent on a stratum of sand-stone, 
full of shells,—which was once the bot- 
tom of the sea, before the chalk was 
formed ; the sand-stone rests on a bed of 
sand, with a few shells: a little above 
the sand-stone, in the chalk, we find 
cornua ammonis; and it was easy for 
them to find their way there, when the 
reef had just begun forming. Higher 
up in the chalk, few shells are found, 
and generally single specimens. | 
stratum of flints is generally found in 
chalk ; but that may be accounted for 
by atoms of silica being at first mixed 
with the calcareous matter, and, i 
course of time, joined by the force 0 
attraction, —as atoms with kind: 
atoms join. In the alluvial formation, 
on the banks of.the Ohio, near Cincin- 
nati, different species of coralline are 
found, generally calcareous,—now 
then siliceous ; the siliceous matter must, 
therefore, have entered, and displac 
the calcareous, whilst in a dissolv 


state, We frequently find shells inclosed 
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- ace the flinty matter must have been 
fits: © oft + eee the flint exhibits 
the exact form of the shell which it 
surrounds. ‘The lime-stone formation, 
on the banks of the Ohio, is thought to 
be the largest lime-stone formation in 
the world: is that likely to be also the 
work of the marine polype? If any of 
our geological correspondents would 
ive their opinion on this subject, I 
should feel particularly obliged. 
Ansty ; Jan. 15. C. Haut. 
—___——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
L°APE ITALIANA. 
No. VIII. 


Dov’ ape susurrands 

Nei mattutini albori ; ; 

Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 
Guarini. 
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Where the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


IL PECORONE. 

GIORNATA 5.—NOVELLA 2, 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

HERE were in Rome two gen- 

tlemen of good families, and easy 
circumstances, Whose names were Janni 
and Ciucolo. They were such insepa- 
rable companions, that they were toge- 
ther day and night; and were fonder of 
each other than brothers. 

One day, when they were together, 
Janni said to his friend, “ Is it with thee 
as it is with me?” “How dost thou 
mean?” asked the other. ‘“‘ Why, (said 
Janni,) notwithstanding all my economy, 
I cannot get on in the world: on the 
contrary, 1 find, at the end of every year, 
that I have lost, rather than gained ; and 
am got into debt.” “‘ In faith, (replied 
Ciucolo,) I am not without my grie- 
vances; for I have got such a vixen of a 
wile, as is not to be found in the world 
besides: she is more like a devil than a 
woman. ‘There is really no living with 
her: for, in spite of all the attentions I 
can pay her, she torments me so, from 
morning to night, that I do not know 
what in the world to do with her.” 

“I think (said Janni,) it would be as 
Well to take some advice respecting our 
cases."—“ With all my heart,” said 
Ciucolo: and so they set off, and went 
lo a wise man, named Boetius. 

“Sir, (said Janni to him,) we are come 
to ask you what we should do? As for 
me, though I pinch and save the whole 
year, I always find myself in debt at 
the end of it: which, considering the 
licome [I have, appears to me very 
extraordinary.” “ And I (said Ciucolo) 
lave got the most perverse vixen in the 
World for a wife.” Boetius made no 
other reply to Janni than, Get up in a 
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morring ; and to Ciucolo, Go to the 
bridge of St. Angelo; and sent them 
away. ‘This short answer greatly sur- 
prized them; and they said to one ano- 
ther, “ What a brute of a fellow this is: 
when one of us asks him respecting his 
affairs, he says, Get up ina morning ; 
and tells the other to go to the bridge of 
St. Angelo:” and so they went away 
laughing at him. 

One morning, however, Janni hap- 
pened to get up earlier than usual; and, 
hiding himself behind a door, he saw 
one of his servants secretly carrying off 
a large jar of oil, and another a picce of 
salt meat. On this, he kept watch for 
several mornings; and saw sometimes 
the men, and sometimes the maids, car- 
rying off corn and flour; and some one 
thing, and some another. ‘“ No wonder 
(says he to himself) that Iam minus at 
the year’s end.” Calling his fuotman, 
therefore, he said to him, “Go about 
your business; and do not Iet me see 
you in this house again.” He also sent 
the maids off in the same manner; and, 
having made a clear house, he hired 
fresh servants, and began to look after 
his aflairs himself; and, at the year’s 
end, he found that he had gained, in- 
stead of having lost, as before. On this, 
he went, and told his friend Ciucolo what 
early rising had done for him. “If this 
be the case, (said Ciucolo,) I will cer- 
tainly try whether there was any mean- 
ing in the answer that I got ;’* and so he 
went the next day to the bridge of St. 
Angelo, 

After he had sat there awhile, there 
came a mule-driver, with some loaded 
mules ; one of which turned restive, and 
would not go over the bridge: on which 
the mule-driver took hold of the halter 
to lead him. This, however, answered 
no purpose: for, the more he pulled, the 
more the mule held’ back; whereupon 
he began to be angry, and to thump 
him: but this seemed only to make him 
“more obstinate. ‘The miule-driver, at 
last, lost all patience; and, taking the 
staff with which he tightened the cords 
of his pack, he belaboured the mule 
before, and behind, and all over; and 
yave such free vent to his rage, that, at 
last, he fairly broke the staff over him, 
‘The mule was, however, by this time 
become perfectly manageable ; and the 
mule-driver, having made him pass 
backwards and forwards over the bridge 
several times, in order to be satisfied 
that the whim was gone out of his head, 
proceeded on his business. All this was 
carefully noted by Ciucolo, who said to 
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himself, “ Now I know what I have to 
do ;” and, getting up, he walked straight 
home,—determined to profit by the les- 
son he had received. 

He was grected, on his arrival, with 
the usual storm from his wile; who 
demanded where he had been all that 
time? Ciucolo, however, took it calmly, 
and made no reply; hinting, only, that 
she had better be quiet. “Indeed, 
(exclaimed she,) touch me if you dare: 
you may repent that you have had the 
audacity to taik of it.” ‘ Take care, 
(said her husband,) that you do not 
rouse me ; for I will make you remember 
it if you do.” —“ Truly, (said the lady,) 
if 1 supposed you dare so much as think 
of it, my brothers should give you such 
a dressing as you would never forget as 
long as you lived ; and you do net know 
what you may get, as it is.” “Thou art 
the very devil,” said Ciucolo; and, rising 
up, he gave her a euff: at which she 
screamed, and flew into a terrible rage. 
Ciucolo, on this, took a stick, and laid 
on her till he broke it; and theu he took 
another, and laid on avain. So that, at 
last, she began to cry for merey: but 
he only belaboured her the more,— 
threatening that he would be the death 
of her. ‘The lady secing her husband 
thus resolute, and beiag by this time 
pretty well bruised, fell on her knees, 
saying, “ My dear, pray forbear, and I 
will never be cross again.” Ciucolo, ja 
order to render the cure complete, 
ordered her to march up and down the 
room, as often as he pleased,—every 
now and then administering a thwack 
with both hands. From that blessed 
hour the lady sought to please her hus- 
band in all things ; and became the most 
mild and gentle woman in Rome. 

Thus did Cincolo drive the maggots 
out of his wife’s head ; and, from a state 
of constant hostility and unhappiness, 
brought her to live with him, for ever 
afterwards, in peace and harmony. And 
let every man that hath a scolding wife 
take pattern from Ciucolo,—as he did 
from the mule-driver. 
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Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

qT is matter of great surprise, that 
the Bill for appropriating public 

money to the building of churches should 

have excited so little attention in the 

kingdom, considering the present state 


of our finances, and of our ability to 
contribute to them. 


{July 1, 
As to the measure itself, of buildin 
churches, it is one evidently called for 
by the sitnation of the Country, ou 
town-population having greatly it 
creased, and the religious instraction of 
the additional numbers having almost 
entirely fallen inder the notice of the 
various denominations of Dissenters, 
who have, for many years past, with a 
laudable and active zeal, from. their 
private means, continued to build num 
bers of chapels, and to appoint indus. 
trious and conscientions ministers to 
conduct the service of them. This has 
followed from a great part of the ip. 
creased numbers having been (if the 
expression may be used,) thrown off 
from the country upon the manufactur. 
ing towns: settled in the outskirts of 
which, and removed from the places 
where they were born and brought up, 
they have appeared to demonstrate the 
existence of a tacit agreement with the 
parish priest, that, if he would not come 
near them, they would not come near 
him; hence these well-meaning dis- 
senters have called out the most willing 
and improveable of them to increase 
their congregations; and the rest have 
been left, as it were, to fate and fortune, 
No question of poliey can be more 
obvious, than that so material a portion 
of the people ought not to be left to 
separate themselves from the established 
form of religion and worship of the coun- 
try from the mere want of the needful 
accommodation and attention. ; 
The proposed measure of building 
churches, and appointing officiating m- 
nisters to cach, is, therefore, (as Ihave be- 
fere said,) evidently called for on every 
cround of propriety, policy, and justice. 
The mode in which the consequent 
expense is to be defrayed, is the only 
point which admits of a question. he 
revenues of the charch of England being 
chiefly derived from land, they have, 
from improvement in agriculture, en- 
creased to an extent greatly beyond 
what could possibly have been cote 
templated some ages ago; and, (10 the 
aggrezate,) beyond all proportion to the 
enerease inthe price of commodities. 
Varions have, in consequence, beet 
the measures which have been pre 
jected: the increased income not having 
heen proportional among the difierent 
livings, but, on the contrary, entirely 
accidental,—and many of the poorer 
livings being quite insufficient for even a 
decent, frugal maintenance of a og 
man’s family, many have thought oa 
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they should be more equalized, and 
some of the poorer increased by a reduc- 
tion of the larger ones: this step, though 
having upon the face of It a great appear- 
ance of justice, has not, however, re- 
commended itself to the legislature suffi- 
ciently to have been adopted. But the 
minister of the crown, finding the poorer 
livings (in consequence of the rise of 
commodities) so obviously insufficient 
for the maintenance of the incumbents, 
that some of them might be literally said 
to be starving upon them, has proposed 
to Parliament additions to them from 
augmentations of the fund, called Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, to be provided by taxa- 
tion; and his remedy has received the 
support of the bishops and dignified 
clergy, as a preferable measme to a 
reduction of the larger livings, and has 
been adopted, so far as to make a small 
addition to those poor livings, the in- 
comes of which were below a certain sum. 
It has been strongly urged, in favour of 
an equalization of the livings, that the 
laws against plaralities might be carried 
still farther; the residence of clergymen 
upon their livings become general, and 
their independence, respectability, and 
influence in their parishes, be promoted, 
in a degree highly favourable to public 
morals, and conducive to the public 
benefit. 

By some, this idea has been extended 
to the bishops; and it has been urged, 
that, by making their sees more equal, 
some beneficial effects would ensue; 
and that a bishop of .the church of En- 
gland would, during a large portion of 
the year, reside in his diocese, and 
would exhibit the dignified character of 
the watehful head of his clergy, and of 
an independent lord of Parliament, in- 
stead of passing the greater part of his 
time at London, in the neighbourhood 
of the court, in hopes of translation on 
every demise of a brother, whose revenues 
Were greater than his own; and prover- 
hial, as the occupier of a scat on that 
henelt, the most obsequious of all others 
in the House of Peers to the nod of the 
minister, 

These arguments have all been met 
by one and the same answer, which has, 
hitherto, been deemed conclusive, viz. 
—That the complete dependence of the 
church on the crown is so beneficial to 
the state, as to more than counters 
balance the benefits which would arise 
from any departure from this system. 

An idea has also, from time to time, 
obtained, and has, indeed, become 
‘ery prevalent, that the richer livings, 


' 


and the princely revenues of some of 
the bishops, being so excessivel y beyond 
what can ever be deemed needful to 
support a due gradation of degrees and 
rank in the church, have been kept in 
their present state, as a reserve to be 
had recourse to in some period of the 
utmost financial distress. 

‘The foregoing considerations appear 
not irrelevant at the present juncture, 
though they do not bear directly upon 
the argument; which is—in what man- 
ner the expense of building and endowing 
the projected new churches is to be raised. 

‘Though this appears to lie in a very 
small compass, yet it may be well to 
consider what we may presume to have 
been the views of those by whom our 
church revenues were originally regu- 
lated, or when they were revised at the 
rcformation. 

Our greatest ecclesiastical establish- 
ments appear to have been left, at the 
reformation, at some large city or town, 
in order that the most populous places 
and districts might be most amply fur- 
nished with persons qualified to perform 
religious offices and duties, 

The great change in our character, 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
and mercantile nation, has, of course, 
drawn our population to the places best 
adapted for the carrying on these vo- 
cations: large towns, and crowded and 
flourishing sea-ports, have arisen where 
formerly were only small villages, or a 
naked coast; and our ancient cities, the 
seats of our richly-endowed cathedrals, 
have gradually diminished in populous- 
ness and importance. 

Shall not, then, the revenues appoint- 
ed for the religious instruction of the 
people of England continue to be ap- 
plicd for their spiritual beneit,—even 
although, in the just pursuit of indivi- 
dual and national prosperity, the people 
may have removed their habitations? or 
shall these abundant funds be put inte 
the pockets of individuals appointed to 
succeed to the stalls and pulpits of the 
empty churches, in diminished towns? 
and, at this period of public pressure and 
embarrassment, shall a fresh revenne be 
raised to pay additional numbers of 
teachers for the people in their present 
abodes? And are we to present the 
spectacle to a world, of a double eccle- 
siastical establishment: a new one, on 
moderate stipends, to preach to the 
actual people; and an old one, to con- 
sume in indolence the immense ancient 
revenues, and to go through, for form- 
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pied seats, in the ancient churches; and 
this at a time when a large portion of 
our able artizans are depending upon 
alms and parish-allowance for food ?—a 
state of calamity which, some months 
ago, extended to a third part of our 
whole population. 

am aware that individuals have 
certain interest or rights in church- 
livings, which would present difficulties 
in the way of a general redistribution of 
the church revenue: but enough remains 
at the absolute uncontroled disposal of 
the state,—after securing to the present 
incumbents the full enjoyment of their 
incomes,—to provide both the requisite 
number of edifices, and respectable 
endowments for the ministers of them, 
which the increased population requires ; 
and still leave sufficient to support, in 
all the ancient cathedrals and churches, 
every ordinance and duty in a style of 
dignity and respectability proportionate 
to the numbers who may attend the 
services, 

It is not the object of this letter to 
point out the particular sources from 
which the needful aid may be drawn: 
perhaps the rich deaneries, usually held 
by persons who have other chureh pre- 
ferments, or a part of them, might be 
had recourse to in the first place: but 
this is for the wisdom of Parliament, or 
for persons appointed by Parliament, to 
point out. Whether the attention of the 
legislature would be best directed toa 
judicious arrangement of the present 
revenue, or to the discovery of objects 
of taxation to provide the large addi- 
tional sums proposed to be raised, is a 
subject in a high degree worthy of the 
public consideration. S. T. 

May 14. 

—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PAPERS RELATING to the GENERAL PENI- 

TENTIARY at MILBANK, published by 

PARLIAMENT. 

HERE are at present in the Peni- 
tentiary 108 male and 118 female 
eonvicts. 

The portion of the prison now com- 
pleted was originaily intended to contain 
200 prisoners, and was represented, in 
the former report of the committee, to 
be calcufated to accommodate that 
number. In consequence, however, of 
an alteration which was made last spring 
in the manner of lodging the prisoners, 
the present buildings will be found 
eapable of receiving nearly 300, instead 
of 200. In the first distribution of 
the piisoners, they were all placed in 
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different cells by night, from those which 
they occupied by day ; so that two ils 
were allotted to each of the slate 
the first class (who are, by the 56 oom 
III. to be kept separate from each other 
during the hours of labour as welj ale 
night;) but owing to the facility afforded 
to ventilation by the construction of this 
prison, it has been found practicable 
without inconvenience, to make one cell 
serve both as a‘night cell and a day cell 
for every prisoner of this description, 

The committee reported, at the com. 
mencement of the last session of Parlia- 
ment, that it would be necessary to 
adopt measures for giving additional 
stability to some parts of the present 
buildings; accordingly means have been 
used for that purpose, and two towers 
have been taken down, to be rebuilt on 
a better foundation. The committee 
are informed that it may be necessary to 
take down two more towers, but they 
understand from their architect (Mr, 
Smirk) that there is not any cause for 
apprehension in regard to the other parts 
of the buildings. 

The oflicers behave with mildness to 
the prisoners, in conformity to the direc- 
tions given by the committee; and no 
instance has occurred of any complaint 
made by a prisoner of harshness or ill- 
usage. The conduct and demeanour of 
the female prisoners is highly decorous ; 
the male prisoners, many of whom are 
boys recently received from Newgate, 
and for the present without employment, 
are less orderly ; but even in these much 
improvement has taken place since their 
arrival. ‘The opinion of the chaplain, on 
the general state of the Penitentiary, will 
best appear from the following extract, 
taken from the conclusion of his Journal 
for 1817 ; at which time the prison had 
not been open to male offenders for one 
complete year; viz.— 

“Tn the course of the year, one of the 
female convicts has been. baptized, and 
seventeen males, and forty-six females, 
have been confirmed by the right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop ef London, at a confit- 
mation held by his lordship in the 
chapel. Sixty-three females. and ten 
males, have received the Holy Sacra- 
ment, but of this number of communl- 
cants the chaplain thought it necessary 
that three should not give their attend- 
ance at the administration of that solem® 
ordinance on Christmas-day, and 08 
Sunday last; and he has always con 
sidered it asa duty to explain very fully 
to them, that their attendance at the 
Lord’s table will not be marked by ary 
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1818. 
favour; but that it will rather cause their 
conduct to be more strictly scrutinized 
and watched. 

“The convicts who were first sent to 
the Penitentiary have most of them 
conducted themselves in an exemplary 
manner; and, indeed, the general beha- 
viour of all has far exceeded the expec- 
tations of the chaplain, when he reflects 
that many of them came here without 
education, and from the haunts of vice. 
From what he has already observed, he 
trusts that the system of moral and religi- 
ousinstruction adopted in the Penitenti- 
ary, will be the means of reclaiming many 
from the paths of vice, by breaking their 
connexions with profligate and aban- 
doned companions, and of restoring 
them to the society of their friends, and 
making them honest and industrious 
members of the community.” 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed, 
since the Penitentiary has been in opera- 
tion, for the committee to report any of 
the convicts to the principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, under 
the 25th section of the 56th Geo. III. as 
proper objects, for their merit in the 
prison, to be recommended to the royal 
mercy; several have received his Ma- 
jesty’spardon, founded on circumstances 
unconnected with their behaviour since 
they came under the care of the com- 
mittee; but, in every such instance, it 
has been ascertained, by previous in- 
quiry from the committee, that the con- 
duct of the convict in the Penitentiary, 
though not the ground of his pardon, 
has nevertheless been such, as in no 
degree to diminish his claim to the mercy 
of the crown. 


The general health of the prisoners 


appears to have been good since the last. 


report, especially when it is considered 
how prevalent fevers have been inLondon, 
and in many parts of the country. Four 
lemale prisoners have died since the 
prison \was. opened for females in June 
1316, and one death has occurred among 
the males since the first reception of male 
convicts in February 1817. Of the four 
deaths among the females, three were 
eccasioned by disorders which were 
Contracted previously to their admission 
into the Penitentiary ; viz. two by con- 
sumption, and one by dropsy. 

The female prisoners have full em- 
ployment, chiefly in needle-work. Their 
farnings during the last year will be 
stated separately from those of the 
males, at the end of this report; but of 
the male prisoners many are yet unem- 
ployed, and the whole earnings in that 
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part of the prison are not very con- 
siderable. 

It is obvious that some time must 
elapse before it can properly be ascer- 
tained what trades can be carried on with 
advantage within the prison; and even 
the trades in which the arrangements of 
manufacture can be most easily recon- 
ciled with the discipline of a Peniten- 
tiary, cannot be expected to be imme- 
diately productive, as almost all the 
hands employed are to be taught their 
trade before they can make articles fit 
for sale. 

Some of the prisoners are employed 
as tailors; and the commissariat depart- 
ment, with a view of giving them work 
in this line, has sent in a quantity of cloth 
to be made into great coats. 

The committee have reason also to 
believe, that there will be no difficulty 
in finding employment for many of the 
male prisoners in shoe-making, as soon 
as they shall be sufficiently instructed to 
be able to make articles that are sale- 
able; under this impression, a person 
has been lately hired, in addition to the 
ordinary turnkeys of the prison, for the 
purpose of teaching this business. 

‘There are, besides, several male 
prisoners who work at different trades, 
some of which may be found advantage- 
ous, and may be taught by them to other 
prisoners, such as carpet-making, turn- 
ing, fringe-making, the manufacture of 
glass-beads, &c. &c.; and, although the 
collective earnings of the male prisoners, 
during the first year after the opening of 
the prison, have not been considerable, 
owing to the causes which have been 
stated ; there are some among the tailors 
whose work is now worth from five to 
six shillings a week, at the moderate 
prices fixed on their labour in the prison ; 
and others who can earn from ten to 
fourteen shillings weekly, as shoemakers, 
who had never worked at those trades 
before they came into the Penitentiary, 


‘and, in regard to whom, it may be 


doubted whether they had been long 
employed in any honest way previously 
to their imprisonment. 

The committee see no reason to doubt, 
that, when the system of manufacture 
within the Penitentiary shall be fairly 
brought into operation, most of the male 
prisoners will earn a sofficient sum to 
defray the cost of their food and 
clothing. 

The present charges of superintend- 
ence are of course very high, owing to 
the necessity of having a complete esta- 
blishment of superior officers, while the 

prisoners 
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prisoners under their care bear only a 
small proportion to the number which 
the prison will contain when it is 
finished. 

No complete new building has been 
added to the Penitentiary in the course 
of the last year, but the foundation, and 
« part of the brick-work for the portion 
of the prison which is eventually to be 
occupied by females, are executed ; and 
the committee understand, from the 
supervisors, that it is intended to raise 
and cover in the whole of that building 
(calculated to contain 400 female prison- 
ers) before next winter. 

In this case, the committee will 
probably be able, in the course of the 
spring of 1819, to remove the female 
prisoners from the portion of the prison 
which they now occupy, and to com- 
plete their number to 400, taking in at 
the same time 150 more male prisoners, 

The committee cannot conclude this 
report without earnestly recommend- 
ing that this plan should be proceeded 
in without delay, as their expectation of 
advantage to the public, as well in regard 
to the produce of the work of the prison- 
ers confined in the Penitentiary, as in 
respect to the moral effects of such eon- 
finement on their habits and behaviour, 
has been increased by the experience of 
the last year. 

Earnings of the Female Prisoners from the 

ist January to the 3ist December 1817. 

£ s. d. 
To the amount of work re- 

ceived fiom sundry persons 346 1 7% 
To the amount of prisoners’ 

earnings for work done for 

the use of the ylish- 

ment ° , a 46 3 102 





To the amount of earnings by . 
prisoners’ acting as wards- 
men, and in the wash-house, 
Jaundry, &c. calculated at 
éd. per diem each : 127 12 9 
519 17 6 


Earnings of the Male Prisoners from their 
reception, which commenced in February 
1817, to Sist December 1817. 

To the amount of earnings for 
work sent out of the prison 311 11 5 

To the amount of earnings 
for work done to the esta- 





blishment ° ° © 7414 1 
To earnings by prisoners act- 
ing as wardsmen, bakers, 
cvoks, &ec. . . . 70 0 6 
456 6 0 


Expense. 
To the amount of all ex- 
peuses incurred between 


’ 


[Joly 3, 

o ist January and 3ist 
ecember 1817 ; S 

Of the above sum there ie me 
been expended, in fittings 
up and alterations of the 
prison for the temporary 
occupation of the female 

prisoners, thesumof . 2,099 49 


—_—-- 


Expenses of the establish- 
ment . ° . 9,505 10 8 
Abstract of the Rules and Regulations for the 
Gove: nment of the Genera! Penitentiary, 
I, THE*COMMITTEE, 

1. The Committee to meet regularly 
once a month, 

2, At each meeting to elect a chairman; 
and all questions to be decided by the 
majority. 

3. ‘To make rales and regulations, snb. 
mitting them for the sanction of the jus. 
tices of the Court of King’s Bench. 

4. To direct what manufactures shall be 
carried on, 

5. To examine and inquire into the 
state, order, and management of the prison, 
and into the behaviour of the officers and 
prisoners, 

6. ‘To examine the journals of the 
governor, Chaplain, surgeon, and matron. 

7. Toinspect the aceounts of the master 
manufacturer and steward, 

8. ‘To settle all contracts. 

9. To order the payment of all bills, and 
other demands. 

10. To appoint one of the members to 
be the monthly visitor. 

11. To appoint, remove, or suspend 
officers and servants. ; 

12. In cases of pressing necessity, to 
make a special report to the justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

13. Special meeting to be held in the 
second week of each session of Parliament, 
for the purpose of making the annual 
report. 

II. OFFICERS AND SERVANTS. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS.—SUPERIOR 

OFFICERS. 
. 1. The Governor. 

1. The governor to exercise a general 
superintendence over the prison. ala 

v. To have the same powers as are Ince 
dent to a sheriff or gaoler. 

3. To suspend, in case of misbehaviour, 
the taskmasters, turnkeys, porters, mes 
sengers, and patrols. ; 

4. ‘To see every prisoner on his or her 
first admittance. ele 
5. ‘To enter in “ The Prison Register 
the name, &c. of every prisoner. ‘. 
6. ‘To enter in “ The Character Book 
each prisoner’s offence, with various other 

particulars. 

7. To keep a journal of prison occur 
rences. , 

8. To keep a list of persons (not being 
prisoners) residing within the prison. 
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9, To make returns as required by 56 
Geo. III. cap. 63. to the Court of King’s 
Bench. 


10. To attend chapel. 

41. Toinspect the prisoners and cells,&c. 

12. To redress complaints on the part of 
the prisoners. ; ) 

13. To inquire intoany complaint against 
a prisoner. Me 

14. To report to the visitor any extra- 
ordinary offences. 

15. To make entry in his journal and 
character-book of any punishment in- 
flicted. 

16. To put handenffs or fetters upon 
any male prisoner from whom he shall 
apprehend danger or personal violence. 

17. To read the reports from the matron 
and master-manufacturer, and to examine 
the accounts of the master-manufacturer 
and steward. 

18. To cause copies of clauses of 56 Geo. 
III. cap. 635. to be hung up. 

19, To report to the visitor and Com- 
mittee any breach of the above provisions 
which shall come to his knowledge. 

20. To report to the visitor and Com- 
mittee the refusal or neglect to leave the 
prison of any officer or servant who may 
have been dismissed, &c. 

21. To report to the visitor and Com- 
nittee the escape of any prisoner. 

22. To give information to the visitor 
and Committee whenever any prisoner 
shall show symptoms of mental derange- 
ment, 

23. To give notice of the death of any 
prisoner to the visitor, and to the coroner 
of Middlesex. 

24. To afford every facility and support 
to the consulting physician and surgeon. 

25. In case of absence, to notice the 
same in his Journal, giving charge of prison 
to the master-manufacturer. 

26. To give directions for works ordered 
by Committee; also for repairs in certain 
cases, 

27. To submit contracts or agreements 
tothe Committee. 

28. To receive demands for articles 
Wanted in the prison, and to give orders 
thereupon; ------ —-- - i 

29. To have no other business or em- 
ployment. 

30. To survey articles delivered for the 
use of the prison, in case of complaint. 


31. To apply to the visitor in cases of 
emergency. 


2. The Matron. 
1. The matron to superintend the female 
‘partment of the prison. 
2. ‘To report inferior officers offending. 
“A To keep a journal and character- 
4. To superintend the work of all female 
Prisoners, keep books of account, &c. 
.>+ To be assisted by the governor and 
officers in maintaining ber authority. 
Montuty Mag. No. 313. 
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6. To attend chapel, unless prevented 
Y indisposition. 
_ 7. Incase of absence, to notice the same 
in her journal, leaving the senior task-mis- 
tress in charge. 
8. To report upon the state of the female 


part of the prison, every week, to the 
governor, 


3. The Chaplain, 

_1. The chaplain to be approved by the 
bishop of the diocese, and to have no other 
professional avocation whatsoever. 

; 2. To perform divine service on every 
Sunday, Christmas-day, &c. baptize, 
bury, &c. 

3. To attend to religious instruction of 
prisoners, 

_ 4 To direct prisoners to be instructed 
in reading and writing. 

5. To keep a journal and character- 
book. 

6. Subject to control of Committee 
only. 

7. Toadminister the Sacrament once iu 
every quarter, or oftener, 

8. To issue religious books and tracts. 

9. To give notice to the governor of any 
misbehaviour. 

10. In case of absence from duty, to 
appoint.a substitute, to be approved by 
the Committee. 

11. To be the only officiating minister 
for visiting prisoners of the established 
church. 

4. The Secretary and Examiner of Accounts. 

i. The secretary to attend all meetings 
of the Committee and sub-committees. 

2. To draw out proper forms of ac- 
counts, examine accounts, and prepare 
them for the inspection of the Committee 
or sub-committe¢, 

3. To present to the Committee, 
monthly, the petty cash-accounts of the 
master-manufacturer and steward, and 
make annual abstract thereof. 

4. To report to the Committee any 
irregularities. 

5. The Surgeon. 

1. The surgeon to be a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and not to have 
any otherprofessional practice. 

2. To examine all prisoners admitted. 
3. To visit every part of the prison, 
inspect the provisions, and report sickness 
of prisoners, : 

4. To report prisoners’ convalescence. 

5. To visit daily both infirmaries. 

6. To communicate with the consulting 
physician, and consulting surgeon, In Cases 
of difficulty. 

7. To make a monthly report on the 
health of the prisoners. 

g. To be supplied by the steward with 
medicines from Apothecaries’ Hall. 

9, To procure an wunexceptionable 
deputy, if prevented attending bis duty 


by illness. 6. The 
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6. The Muster-Manufacturer. 

1. The master-manuficturer to be con- 
sidered as the deputy of the governor. 

2. To report upon manufactures and 
contracts, 

3. To receive and take account of all 
materials and stores connected with the 
manufactures, 

4. To keep hooks of account, and at- 
tend to all purchases and sales. 

5. To instruct the task-masters and 
turnkeys as to all dnties relative to the 
employment of the prisoners, and direct 
their performance of the same. 

6. To receive the daily and weckly 
reports from the task-master, and report 
to the governor. 

7. To deliver list of prisoners absent 
from chapel. 

8. Appraisement of the work, and per 
centage allotment of the shares. 

9. To receive all monies due for work, 
and report the same to the Committee. 

10. To give security for the property 
committed to his cliarge. 

7. The Steward. 

1. The steward to receive and take 
account of all stores connected with the 
victualling, clothing, Ac. 

2. 'To be applied to for stores, &c. 

3. To keep such books of account as 
required by the governor, &c. 

4. ‘To deliver bread to task-master, 

5. To corsider himself as under the 
especial direction of the governor. 

6. To keep a correct inventory of far. 
niture. 

INFERIOR OFFICERS—MALE 
DEPARTMENT, 
41. The Task-master. 

1. There shall be one to every Pen- 
tagon. 

g. Each task-master to receive materials 
for work from the master-manufacturer, 
and superintend the conduct of the 
turnkeys. 

3. The task-master to examine the reports 
of the turnkeys, and report the substance 
of them to the master-manufacturer. 

4. To communicate to the vovernor, 
surgeon, and masier-manufacturer, auy 
notice from turnkeys of a prisoner being 
sick. ; 

5. To communicate to the governor anv 
complaint from a prisoner of oppression, 
&c. by a turnkey. 

6. To send m demands for articles 
wanted. 

7. ‘To reportinjury done to building, or 
articles deficient, 

Assistant Tash-master. 

1. ‘Toremain in the central tower during 
the absence of the task master, x 
2. The Turnkeys. 

1. There shall be five to every Pentagon, 
ana one to attend on the sick in the 
infirmary. 


Papers relative to the General Penitentiary, 
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2, Each turnk : 
2. Each turnkey to have the Charge of 
prisoners m a particular ward, to ings . 
the cells, and report thereon, as w on 
’ ell as 
on the conduct and quantum of work of 
each prisoner, . 

5. To observe that th 
form to the rule 
ness, &c, 

4. ‘To have the custody and care of took 
used by prisoners. &c. 

5. To conduct to the chaplain any 
prisoner he may require, 

6. To report prisoners absent from 
chapel to taskmaster. 

7. To eat their meals in mess-room, 

&. To give notice to the task-master of 
any prisoner who may appear to be out of 
health. 

9. To apply for articles wanted, 

10. Not to admit fiiends into their 
rooms, 

14. Not to have fires in their room, or 
be absent during the hours of labour. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
1. The Task-mistresses und Assistant Task 
mistresses. 

The duties of the task-mistresses and 
assistant task-mistresses are similar to those 
ot the task-masters and their assistants, 

2. The Female Turnkeys. 

The duties of the female turnkeys are 

similar to those of the male turnkeys. 
3. The Nurses. 

The nurses are under the direction of 

the surgeon and matron. 


at the prisoners cop. 
s laid down as to Cleanl» 


DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 
1. Cook and Baker. 

To have the charge of the bakehouse 
and hitchen, 

2. The Porters. 

1. Vheir stations to be one at the lodge, 
one at the entrance into the prison, and 
one at the gate ef the prison allotted te 
feinales. 

¢. The porter at the outer gate to make 
entries of officers going out and comme It. 

S. “Lhe porter at the inner gate to 105 
bells. 

3. The Gardener. 

Constantly to attend the garden. 

4. The Messenger. 

The messenger to be resident in the 
prison, and obey the orders of the Com- 
lutiviee, visiior, &e, 

5. The Patrols. 

Tie four patrols to be resident 10 the 
prison; their stations at night to be be- 
tween the prison and the outer wall ; by 
day, to pertorm other daties as ordered. 
How many to be on drty each night. 

II1, PRISONERS. 

1. Reception of the prisoners. 

2. Prisoners to be divided into two 
classes: to be advanced for merit; t be 
decraded tor demerit. 

3. Regulation as to work. 


4, Hours 
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4. Hours of meals and work on week- 


OM usle prisoners employed in bake- 


house and kitchen not to be kept at work 
longer than other prisoners, 
6. Allotment of time on Sundays. 


7, Regulations as to prisoners who 
obtain leave to absent themselves from 


arg eee to exercise in passages in 
had weather; to be under inspection in 
courts. 

o, The prison dress, 

10, The prisoners to be weekly sup- 
lied with clean linen, and monthly with 
clean sheets. 

11. To receive bread daily, with meat, 
broth, and vegetables as in the dietary. 

iv. To have proper utensils aud fur- 
piture. 

13. When discharged, to be allowed a 
per centage on the work done by them in 
the prison. 

14. Indulgence to work after the hours 
appointed for labour, 

15, Not to see their friends unless by 
order of the Committee or visitor. 

is. Punishments fer offences. 

17. Meritorious prisoners in the second 
class to be recommended to the Secretary 
of State, as objects of the royal mercy. 

18. Tune and mode of discharge. 

19, Prisoners to receive clothing, and a 
sratuity in mouey, besides per centage 
when discharged ; also, eventually, another 
gratuity. 

20. The rules more especially affecting 
the prisoners, to be hang up in the prison, 

iV. GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE 

PRISON, 

1. Wardsmen and wardswomen, selected 
from the orderly prisoners of the second 
class, to attend to the cleanliness of the 
prison. 

2. Daily inspection of eells, bedding, 
Xe, with general report of master-mann- 
facturer on the several reports of inferior 
officers, 

3. Prisoners not to be allowed other 
provisions or liquors than those mentioned 
in the dietary, except in the infirmaries. 

4. Postage of letters delivered to 
Prisoners, to be charged to them. rn 

». No poultry, pigeons, or pigs, &c. to 
be kept within the prison, 

6. The alarm bell to be rung in case of 
any serious alarm. 

7. Inferior officers or servants not to be 
absent without leave of the governor. 
No officers or servants to sleep out 
“ithont leave from the Committee or 
visitor, 

8. All officers to attend divine service in 
the chapel, 

’. Demeanour of officers. 

. 10. No officer or servant to have an 
ilerest in any contract, or deal with a 
Contractor, 


11, Any officer’s servant guilty of mis 
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behaviour, to be iminediately reported to 
the governor. 


12. Employment of workmen in the 
prison ; admission of persons on account of 
manufactures carried on there, 

15. Strangers not permitted to see the 
prison, unless by order from the Secretary 
ot State ; or unless accompanied by a mem- 
ber of the Committee. 


i4. Hours of shutting the gates of the 
prison. 


15. No fees to be taken by any indi- 
vidual belonging to the prison, nor any 


prisoner employed but according to the 
rules, 


— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

lif letter from “A Father,” in your 

number for May, has met the eye 
of another father, who has a son of the 
same age with that of your correspon- 
dent, and who has been affected for 
about the saine space of time in a way 
similar to that described by the writer 
of the letter alluded to. The treatment 
iny son received from the medical men 
that have seen him was much the same 
as described by your correspondent: 
finding, however, that the complaint 
was not removed, I, without asking the 
opinion of the faculty, had an issue 
opened on his arm, and the consequence 
has been most favorable, After keeping 
it open about ten months, during which 
he had no return of his complaint, it has 
been dried up about a month; and he is, 
to all appearance, perfectly sound and 
healthy. ‘Though the time may be thought 
rather too short to determine whether 
the cure is lasting, it will be a great 
satisfaction to me, should your corre- 
spondent be induced to try the same 
means, to learn that it is followed with 
the same apparently happy success. 

June 1, 1818. J. W. 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 


VERY friend of religion will see, 
with pleasure, the large sums 
which are subscribed for the building 
of churches; but it must be the right use 
of the same that can produce a good 
effect. Are our churches toofew? Yet 
how seldom is the service properly per- 
formed in most of them; aud, where we 
might expect the fullest attendance, 
how thinly scattered is the congregation. 
If the government would at once pro- 
ceed to the fountain-head of all our 
church-evils—plurality, we might have 
many a church opened twice or thrice 
on the Sabbath alone, which is now 
3U 2 open 
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open only once in the whole week. The 
argument for pluralities is, that one 
benefice is too slight a provision; but 
common sense, as well as common 
honesty, tell us, that every clergyman 
has a right to a single benefice, before 
another (whatever his wants may be) 
can claim two; add to this violation of 
reason and justice, the indirect immo- 
ralities of bargains, transfers, and that 
sycophancy which debases the Christian, 
and even the more human, character,— 
and the effect of plurality may be con- 
ceived, Private interest and public 
corruption may still cleave to their 
good, under the plea that a removal of 
evil is an innovation upon custom ; but 
is it not truly astonishing that the worth 
of the kingdom has not strength enough 
to abolish plurality? When, afew years 
ago, very large subscriptions took place 
for national schools, I put this question 
to the committee:—* My lords and 
gentlemen,—Do you, in your conscience, 
before God, believe that it is the want 
of public charity-schools which we ex- 
— or that those which we already 
1ave, are grossly abused and shamefully 
neglected ?” 

I then instanced a great many of our 
foundations, particularly those annexed 
to cathedrals, in our cities; and the most 
shameful and shocking abuse of charity- 
schools in Ireland; where, if the esta- 
blishment for schools bad not been 
neglected and perverted, (which neglect 
includes non-residence and perversive 
plurality,) we should have had Ireland 
as peaceable, as happy, and as virtuous, 
as Scotland. As for our churches, 
already established and neglected, I 
might begin with our cathedrals, and 
proceed with my instances through 
many of our spacious country churches: 
and again, where they are not deserted 
by the parishioners, the seats and sittings 
are monopolized; and even here, plu- 
rality, supported by influence and au- 
thority, confines the poor to the isles 
and distant galleries. For five-and- 
twenty years, the only misunderstanding 
I ever had with my parishioners was, 
in defence of the labouring poor, on 
account of the occupiers of land seizing 
upon two or more of the best seats 
which they could fill, and thus ex- 
cluding the rest, It is a very com- 
mon thing in the country for a person 
to unite many farms, and then take 
possession of the seat belonging to each 
farm-house; for, if there be any right, it 
can only proceed from the house; and 
there is no redress, from these mono- 


polizers, for the minister or the people, 


| [July 1, 
Thus, Sir, what I would assert, wit}. 
out the least fear of contradiction ;. 
that this money for the building of 
churches, and the sums which are al. 
most annually granted for increasip 
the endowment of them, will he evel. 
tually thrown away for interest and 
intrigue, unless there be clear and de. 
finite bounds given to plurality. Seven, 
and even eight, pieces of preferment, | 
have known one individual hold; and 
I could easily name six, in the same 
diocese, who possess thirty: and I would 
venture to produce the like number of 
curates, of equal age, education, attain. 
ments, and celebrity, as preachers and 
divines, who have never been offered a 
single benefice. If I weré to draw, as I 
easily might, the continuation of this 
picture in exchanges of preferment, I 
should produce a yet more loathsome 
view of the unnatural form and unjust 
habits of plurality. The community at 
large have no idea of the system that is 
undermining the established church. An 
individual can only reform by his own 
example; unhappily, that party from 
whose professions of purity some hope 
of removing the evil might be enter- 
tained, are for making no change here 
—the bishop keeps his deanery and his 
living; but, if once the Parliament ine 
vestigate the point, there will then be 
every hope that years of service, cor- 
rectness of duty, ability, morality, and 
piety, will directly lead to a provision 
in the church. 

The first thing to be done in every 
future grant of public money, or cha- 
ritable collection, is to stipulate that 
the benefit arising from the same shall 
never be possessed by a pluralist; but, 
if the sums bestowed for the accommo- 
dation of the people and the service of 
the priest be suffered to be diverted 
into the old channels, the liberality of 
the nation, or of individuals, will only 
add to the sad heap of corruption. 
Opposition to the abolishment of plu- 
rality may be chiefly expected among 
those who bestow these things; the 
greater number of those who receive 
would accede to the measure; but the 
chief resistance by legal subtilty, artful 
paradoxes, and bold dogmas, will pro- 


bably come from the most interested of 


the laity. Ihave many curious facts 
upon this subject in my possession, a0 
I will at any time produce them to the 
public, even at my own detriment, M 
I see occasion of their promoting ae 
cause of religious equity and publie 


good, , Lucas. 
June 8, 1818, ° To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


pe few of the Kaleidoscopes 


possess that nicety in their con- 
struction so necessary in accomplishing 
the beauty of shadows in the field of 
view, I have sent you some geometrical 
rules for that purpose, which I request 
to be inserted in your Magazine. 
The Kaleidoscope is a polygonal in- 
strument in catoptrics, possessing the 
wers of the Polemoscope and Poly- 
scope; and may justly be called a Poly- 
gonalscope. ‘The best way of viewing 
shadows inv this instrument is with a 
magnifier, the focus of which is suited 
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2. From A, draw the right line A B. 

3. For the proposed number of angles, 
(say 12,) divide the circle into as many 
equal parts. 

4, Set off the arc (30 degrees,) a b, 
that number being the quotient found 
by division. (See table of Polygons.) 

5. Draw the right line AC, at the 
extremity of the arc. 

6. Upon the lines AB, AC, set off 
the diameter of the mirrors, (say 2 inches, ) 
Ac, Ad. 

7. Draw the line ed. This will be 
the base line to the angle of the mirrors, 
equal to one inch, as may be known by 
applying the compasses to the plain 


scale, 
Second Rule. 

The number of angles in the field of 
view, and the diameter of one of the 
mitrors given, to find the base line to 
the angle of the two mirrors :— 

l. Take the diameter of onc of the_ 
two mirrors, and draw the circle A of 
360 degrees, making the diameter of 
the mirror the radius. 
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to the length of the tube of the Kalei- 
doscope. _ The beauty and number of 
shadows in this glass depend very much 
upon the correctness of mirrors, choice 
of colours, and number of angles within 
the field of view. To find the base te 
the angle, which the mirrors may be 
required to make, let the number of 
angles be determined upon, and the 
diameter of one of the mirrors be given, 
Phe number of angles, in the field of 
view, wiil give half the number of sha- 
dows of the same family. 


1. Draw the circle A, containing 360 
degrees, 


wv 





d 
Cc 


2. Set off the arc of the required po- 
lygon, according to the foregoing rules. 

3. Draw the right lines AB, AC, 
at the extremities of the arc. 

4. Draw the chord ed, and that will 
be the base line to the angle ABC, as 
required. And so on, for any number 
of angles required in the field of view. 

For the proof, see Hutton’s Mensu- 
ration, Problem viii, page 107. 


Bungay, Suffolk; 
i 2, 1818, J. SPILLING. 
—ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


SHOULD be glad to be informed, 

through the channel of the Monthly 
Magazine, whether the late Earl Stan- 
hope put a finishing hand to the work 
alluded to in the extracts of letters 
below, and whether there be any pros- 
pect of its publication. ~~ 





Chevening-House, near Seven-Oaks, 

Kent ; Feb. 22, 1799. 
You are quite an incorrigible citizen ; 
for your benevolence extends to the whole 

of the terrestrial race. é 
I am now living as a philosopher in the 
country, and am preparing for the press 
a work of the utmost importance to 
society. It is “A Reformed System of 
Reasoning.” It is now upwards of thirty 
years that I have been reflecting upon this 
subject. My principles of logre are quite 

new. 

Altho’ I have not the pleasure of being 
personally 
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personally acquainted with you, I con- 
ceive vou have a mind strongly capable 
of feeling the utility of suchareform., As 
soon as the work is printed, I shall beg 
your kind acceptance of a copy.” 
I am sincerely, citizen, youn’s, &c. 
John Lawrence. STANHOPE. 
Chevening- Uvuse ; Mareh 18, 1799. 
Citizen, . 

In your obliging letter of the 24th of 
last month, you say that Locke, “in two 
signal instances, has either evinced the 
fallacy of his own system, or his incapa- 
city to make use of his own tools,” 

Elaving made observations which an- 


eee ee 


swer t d Ste ” 

swer to your description in so 

I shall be glad to ‘a whether vate 
coincide ; and shall, therefore, be oblised 
to you to quote the passages, or {o iy 

me the sense of them; and, ina few hat 
to point out the fallacy as you conceive 


it. Believe me, sincerely, your faithful 
fellow citizen, STANHOPE 


John Lawrence, Somers'-Town, 


Extract of a letter from his lordship 
dated April 13, 1800.—* My logic i 
not yet sent to the press. You shall 
have it in due time.”—I have not found 
any mention of this work in any of his 
subsequent letters. 
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MEMOIRS or PATRICK HENRY, 
A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN PATRIOT 
AND ORATOR, 

Ww" ATEVER might be the sentiments 

of the cold and the unfeeling, the 

worldly-wise, and the apathetic calcu- 
lator of consequences,—to those who are 
animated with that genuine spirit, and 
that noble enthusiasm, which resistance 
to oppression, and the spirit of Freedom, 
are so well known to inspire, these Me- 
noirs will afford ample materials for 
improvement and reflection. The crafty 
politician may here learn the folly of his 
despicable art; and the friends of man- 
kind cannot fail to obtain the most use- 
ful and salutary lessons. On the one 
hand, they wiilfeel convinced that, how 
deplorably soever might be the political 
degradation of a state, by some unex- 
pected and nnforesecn circamstances, 
mew of superior talent and address WILL 
START UP, and wield the energies of 
their country by the fire of their elo- 
quence, by the magic of their voice: on 
the other, they will learn to curb the 
phrensy of popular fever, and estimate 
the worth and importance of social order. 
It is impossible to read the life of this 
American patriot without being burried 
along with that stream of noble enthusi- 
asm by which he wasso strongly impelled, 
and which obtained for his country such 
glorious results: not the results arising 
from offensive warfare, but from the hal- 
lowed defence of Freedom, indefeasible 
rigut, and the altars and hearths of the 
rising giant of the West.* 

Patrick Henry, the second son 
of John and Sarah Henry, and one of 
nine children, was born on the 29th of 

* The volume from which this article 
is abstracted, is the production of Wm. 
Winx, of Richmond, Virginia; and does 
steat credit to the American press, 





support. By the joint assistance 
od ; ’ their 


May 1736, at the family seat, called 
Studley, in the county of Hanover and 
colony of Virginia, His parents, though 
not rich, were in easy circumstances; 
and, in point of personal character, were 
among the most respectable inhabitants 
of the colony. 

His father, Col. John Henry, was a 
native of Aberdeen, in Scotland. He 
was, if is said, a first cousin to David 
Henry, brother-in-law of Edward Cave, 
and his successor in the publication of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine; and himself 
the anthor of several literary tracts, 
John Henry is also said to have been 
related, in the maternal line, to the 
great historian Dr. Wm. Robertson. 

Under the direction of his father, who 
had opened a grammar-schoo! in his 
own house, he acquired a_ superficial 
knowledge of the Latin language ; and 
learned to read the character, but never 
to translate Greek. At the same time, 
he made a considerable proficiency in 
the mathematics,—the only brauch of 
education for which, it seems, he dis- 
covered in his youth the slightest predi- 
lection.—He gave no evidence of that 
precocity which sometimes distinguishes 
uncommon genius. So far was he, indeed, 
from exhibiting any one prognostic o 
this greatness, that every omen foretold 
a life, at best, of mediocrity,—if not ol 
insignificance. No persuasion could 
bring him either to read or to work: 00 
the contrary, he ran wild in the forest, 
like one of the aborigines of the country; 
and divided his life between the dissl- 
pation and uproar of the chase, and the 
languor of inaction. 

At 18, he married a Miss Shelton, 
the daughter of an honest farmer 10 the 
neighbourhood, but in circumstances 


too poor to contribute effectually to her 
0 
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their parents, however, the young couple 
were settled on a sinall farm ; and here, 
with the assistance of one or two slaves, 
Mr. Henry had to delve the earth, with 
pis own bands, for subsistence, 

Little could the wealthy and great of 
the land,—as they rolled along the high- 
way in splendor, and beheld the young 
rustic at work in the coarse garb of a 
labourer, covered with dust, and melting 
in the sun,—have suspected, that this 
was the man who was destined, not only 
to humble their pride, but to make the 
prince himself tremble on bis distant 
throne, and to shake the brightest 
jewels from the British crown. 

Mr. Henry’s want of agricultural 
skill,and his unconquerable aversion to 
every species of systematic labour, drove 
him, necessarily, after a trial of two 
years, to abandon this pursuit altogether. 
He then made a mercantile experi- 
ment,—which, in a few years, leit him 
bankrupt, and piaced him in a sittiae- 
tion, than which it is difficult to con- 
ceive one more wretched. 

When all other experiments had 
failed, he determined, of his own accord, 
to make a trial of the law. To the 
study of a profession, which is said to 
require the lucubrations of twenty years, 
Mr. Heury devoted not more than six 
weeks! On this preparation, however, 
he obtained a license to practise the 
law. 

About the time of Mr. Henry’s coming 
to the bar, a controversy arose in Virgi- 
bia, which gradually produced a very 
strong excitement, and called to it, at 
length, the attention of the whole state. 
This was the famous controversy be- 
tween the clergy, on the one hand, and 
the legislature and people of the coiouy 
on the other; touching the stipend 
claimed by the former: aud this was the 
occasion on which Mr. Henry’s genius 
first broke forth. 

It is almost-nonevessary to state that 


the dispiay which Mr. Henry had made — 


In“ the parsons’ cause,” as it Was popu- 
larly called, placed him, at once, at the 
head of his profession, in that quarter of 
the colony ia which he practised. He 
became tie theme of eve ry tougue. He 
hal exhibited a degree of eloquence 
Waich the people had never before wit- 
hessed; a species of eloquence, too, 
Cutirely new at the bar, aud aitogether 
‘sown. It was so uneXxampled, so 
Wuexpectcd, so instantaneous, and so 
trauscondeut in its character, that it had 
to the people very much the appearance 
“! supermatural inspixation, He was 
2 
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styled, “ the orator of nature:” and was, 
on that account, much more revered by 
the people than if be had been formed 
by the severest discipline of the schools. 

I here were other considerations, also, 
Which drew him still more closely to the 
bosom of the people. He regarded 
government as instituted solely for the 
good of the people, and not for the 
benefit of those who had contrived to 
make a job of it. He looked upon the 
body of the people, therefore, as the basis 
of socicty, the fountain of all power, and, 
directly or indirectly, of all offices and 
honours which had been instituted origi- 
nally for their use. He made it no secret, 
therefore, nay, he made it his boast, that 
on every occasion “he bowed to the 
majesty of the people.” 

‘The year 1764 is memorable for the 
origination of that great question which 
led finatiy to the independence of the 
United States, It has been said by a 
gentlemen, at least as well qualified to 
judge as any other now alive, that 
“Mr. Henry certainly gave the first 
impulse to the ball of the revolution.” 

In March, 1764, the British parlia- 
ment had passed resolutions, preparatory 
to the levying a revenue on the colonies 
by astamp tax. Men, on other occa- 
sions marked for intrepidity and de- 
cision, now hung back; unwilling to 
submit, and yet afraid to speak out in 
the language of bold and open defiance. 
It was just at this moment of de- 
spondency in some quarters, suspense 
in others, and surly and reluctant sub- 
mission, wherever submission appeared, 
that Patrick Henry stood forth to raise 
the drooping spirit of the people, and to 
unite all hearts and hands in the cause 
of his country. His dress and manners 
were still those of the plain planter, and 
in his personal appearance there was 
nothing to excite curiosity or awaken 
expectation. The forms of the bouse, 
of which he was now for the first time a 
member, were most awfully dignified. 

Mr. Henry was elected with express 
reference to an opposition to the stamp 
act. It was not, however, expected by 
his constituents, or meditated by bim- 
self, that he should lead the opposition, 
In the meantime, another subject unex- 
pectedly occurred to call him up, and it 
was on this other that he made his debut 
in the house. 

It had been urged, that from certain, 
unhappy circumstances of the colony, 
men of substantial property had con 
tracted debts, which, if exacied sud- 
denly, must ruin them aud thei eae 
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but, with a little indulgence of time, 
might be paid with ease. ‘ What, sir,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Henry, in animadverting 
on this, ‘ is it proposed, then, to reclaim 
the spendthrift trom his dissipation and 
extravagance by filling his pockets with 
money.’ He laid open with so much 
energy the spirit of favouritism on which 
the proposition was founded, and the 
abuses to which it would lead, that it 
was crushed in its birth. 

If, however, he had lost one side of the 
house by his undaunted manner of blow- 
ing up this aristocratic project, he had 
made the other side his fast friends. 
They had listened with admiration, un- 
mixed with envy. Their souls had been 
struck with amazement and rapture, and 
thrilled with unspeakable sensations 
which they had never felt before. The 
man, too, who had produced these effects, 
was one of themselves. When the session 
was within three days of its expected 
close, Mr. Henry introduced his cele- 
brated resoiutions on the stamp act. 

The resolutions passed the house of 
burgesses in May, 1765. ‘They formed 
the first opposition to the stamp act and 
the scheme of taxing America by the 
British parliament. ‘The cords of argu- 
ment, with which his adversaries fre- 
quently flattered themselves they bad 
bound him fast, became packthreads in 
hishands. He burst them with as much 
ease as the unshorn Sampson did the 
bands of the Philistines. He seized the 
pillars of the temple, shook them ter- 
ribly, and seemed to threaten his oppo- 
nents with ruin. Jt was an incessant 
storm of lightning and thunder which 
struck them aghast. The faint-hearted 
gathered courage from his countenance ; 
and cowards became heroes while they 
gazed upon his exploits. 

It was in the midst of this magnificent 
debate, while he was descanting on the 
tyranny of the obnoxious act, that he 
exclaimed, ina voice of thunder, and with 
the look of a god, ‘*Cvsar had _ his 
Brutus—Charles the first his Cromwell 
—and George the third—(‘'Treason,’ 
cried the speaker—‘ treason, treason,’ 
echoed from every part of the house.— 
It was one of those trying moments 
which is decisive of character.—Henry 
faultered not for an instant; but rising to 
a loftier attitude, and fixing on the 
speaker an eye of the most determined 
fire, he finished his sentence with the 
firmest emphasis) may profit by their 
example. If this be treason, make the 
most of it.” 


After this debate, there was no longer 
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a question among the body 0 

as to Mr. Henry’s being Net states. 
man and orator in Virginia, The j 
pulse thus given by Virginia was can i 
by the other colonies. Her neds 
were every oan ig with p 

sive variations. The spirit of resi 
became bolder and bolder, 0 on 
whole continent was in a flame ; and, } 
the first of November, when the in 
act was, according to its provisions, : 
have taken effect, its execution had 
become utterly impracticable, 

The British ministry did not permit 
Mr. Henry to waste himself in forensic 
exertions, 

My business is only with Mr. Henry: 
and, for my purpose, nothing more is 
necessary than to recal the general cha- 
racter of the contest for the purpose of 
showing the part which he bore in it. 
The revolution may be truly said to have 
commenced with his resolutions in 1765, 
From that period, not an hour of settled 
peace had existed between the two 
countries. It is true, that the eruption 
produced by the stamp act had subsided 
with its repeal, and the people had 
resumed their ancient settlements and 
occupations; but there was no peace of 
the heart or ofthe mind. The rumbling 
of the volcano was still audible, and the 
smoke of the crater continually as- 
cended, mingled not unfrequently with 
those flames and masses of ignited mat- 
ter, which announced a new and more 
terrible explosion. 

These were “ the times that tried the 
souls of men ;” and never, in any coun- 
try or in any age, djd there exist a race 
of men whose souls were better fitted 
to endure the trial. Patient in suffering, 
firm in adversity, calm and collected 
amid the dangers which passed around 
them, cool in council, and brave in battle, 
—they were worthy of the cause, and the 
cause was worthy of them. ; 

When I first saw Mr. Henry, which 
was in March 1773, he worea peach- 
blossom coloured coat, and a dark wig, 
which tied behind, and, I believe, a bag 
to it, as was the fashion of the day. 
When pointed out to me as the orator 
of the assembly, f looked at him with 
no great prepossession. 

The elements of his character wert 
most happily mingled for the great strag- 
gle which was now coming on. His 
views were not less steady than they 
were bold. His vision pierced deeply 
into futurity ; and, long hefore a whisper 
of independence had been heard in this 
land, he had looked through the “ 
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of the approaching contest; aud saw, 
with the eye and the rapture of a 

phet, his country seated aloft among 
the nations of the earth. 

The clear, firm, and animated inastrac- 
tions, given by the people of the several 
counties to their delegates, evince the 
thorough knowledge of the great parlia- 
mentary question which now pervaded 
the country, and the determined spirit 
of the colonists to resist the claim of 
British taxation. 

On the 4th of Sept. 1774, that vener- 
able body, the old continental congress 
of the United States, met, for the first 
time, at Carpenter’s-hall, in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The most eminent men of the various 
colonies were now for the first time 
brought together. They were known to 
each other by fame; but they were per- 
sonally strangers. The meeting was 
awfully solemn. The object which had 
called them together was of incalculable 
magnitude. The liberties of no less than 
three millions of people, with that of all 
their posterity, were staked on the wis- 
dom and energy of their councils, No 
wonder then, at the long and deep 
silence which is said to have fullowed 
upon their organization; at the anxiety 
with which the members looked around 
upon each other; and the reluctance 
which every individual felt to open a 
business so fearfully momentous. In 
the midst of this deep and death-like 
silence, and just when it was beginning 
to become painfully embarrassing, Mr. 
Henry arose slowly, as if borne down by 
the weight of the subject. After faul- 
tering, according to his habit, through a 
Most impressive exordium,—in which 
he merely echoed back the conscious- 
ness of every other heart, in deploring 
his inability to do justice to the occasion, 
—he launched gradually into a recital 
of the colonial wrongs. Rising, as he 


advanced, with- the--grandeur of- bis 


subject, und glowing, at length, with all 
the majesty and. expectation of ‘the 
occasion, his speech seemed more than 
that of mortal man, He sat down 
amidst murmurs of astonishment and - 
applanse ; and, as he had been before 
proclaimed the greatest orator of Vir- 
ginia, he was now, on every hand, 
admitted to be the first orator of 
merica, . 
‘ For Mr. Henry, and for the world, it 
appened unfortunately, that the years 
of his youth had been wasted in idle- 
hess. He had become celebrated as 
an orator before he had learned to 
*0Mpose ; and it is not therefore won- 
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derful, that, when withdrawn from the 
kindling presence of the crowd, he was 
called upon, for the first time, to take 
the pen, ail the spirit and flame of his 
genius were extinguished. 

_The people seem to have admired 
him the more for his want of discipline. 
“ His genius (they say,) was unbroken, 
and too fullof fire to bear the curb of 
composition.” 

His judgment was too solid to be 
duped by appearances; and his heart 
too firm and manly to be amused hy 
false and flattering hopes. He had long 
since read the true character of the 
British court; and saw that no alterna- 
tive remained for his country but abject 
submission or heroic resistance. It 
was not for a soul like Henry’s to hesi- 
tate between these courses: he had 
offered upon the altar of Liberty no 


divided heart. The gulph of war, which 


yawned before him, was indeed fiery 
and fearful; but he saw that the awful 
plunge was inevitable. The body of the 
Convention, however, hesitated: they 
cast sround “a longing lingering look” 
on those flowery ficlds, on which peace, 
and ease, and joy, were still sporting ; 
and it required all the energies of a 
Mentor like Henry, to push them from 
the precipice, and conduct them over 
the stormy sea of the revolution, to 
liberty and glory. 

He rose at this time with a majesty 
unusual to him in an exordium, and with 
all that self-possession by which he was 
so invariably distinguished. -“* This,” 

he said,) “ was no time for ceremony. 
he question before the house was one 
of awful moment to this country. For 
my own part, I consider it as nothing 
less than a question of freedom or slavery = 
and in proportion to the magnitude of 
the subject, ought to be the freedom 
of the debate. It is only in this way 
that we can hope to arrive at truth, and 
fulfil the great responsibility which we 
hold to God and our country. Were 
I to keep back my opinions at such 
a time through fear of giving offence, I 
should consider himself as guilty of 
treason towards my country, and of an 
act of disloyalty toward the majesty of 
Heaven, which I revere above 
earthly kings. If we wish to be free— 
if we mean to preserve inviviate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long ‘contending—if we mean 
not basely to abandon the nuble struggle 
in which we have been so long engaged ; 
and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious 


‘ect of our contest shall be obtained 
ony 3% we 
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we must fight !—I repeat it, sir, we must 
fg’ An appeal to arms, and to the 
od of Hosts, is all that is left us. 

“Tt is in vain, sir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace—but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? What is it 
that gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God !—I know not what course 
others may take; but, as for me,” cried 
he, with both his arms extended aloft, 
his brows knit, every feature marked 
with the resolute purpose of his soul, 
and his voice swelled to its boldest note 
of exclamation—“give me liberty, or 
give me death!” 

He took his seat. No murmur of 
applause was heard: the effect was too 
deep. After the trance of a moment, 
several membcrs started from their 
seats. The cry, “to arms!” seemed to 
quiver on every lip, and gleam from 
every eye. 

The lofty stand which Mr. Henry had 
taken in the American cause, and his 
increasing popularity, brought him 
strongly before the view of the house; 
and he was elected the colonel of the 
first regiment, and the command of all 
the forces raised, and to be raised, for 
the defence of the’ colony. But he did 
not long retain this situation. 

In 1776, Mr. Henry was elected 
governor of the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia; which office he filled several 
times, with great credit to himself, and 
advantage to the state. 

His wife, the partner of his youth, and 
the solace of his early adversities, had 
died in the year 1755, after having 
made him the father of six children. 
—After the death of his wife, Mr, 
Henry sold the farm, called Scoteh 
Town, on which he bad resided in 
Hanover, and purchased eight or ten 
thousand acres of valuable land in the 
county of ZZenry ; a county which had 
been erected during his government, and 
Which kad taken its name from him, 
as «did afterwards its neighbouring 
county of Patrick. Tn the year 1777, 
he intermarried with Derothea, the 
daughter of Mr. Nathaniel W. Dand- 
ridge, with whom, after the resignation 
er expiration of his office, he removed 
to his newly-acquired estate, called 


ei kcatlierwood, and there resumed the 
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practice of the law, In the year 
we me a again in the assembly, and 
one of the most active m A 

house. embers in th 

He lived to witness the glorious; 
of that revolution which his valde 
set in motion; and (to repeat hig own 
prophetic language before the ¢om. 
mencement of the struggle) “to ge 
America take her stand among the 
nations of the earth.” The contest 
closed with the capture of Cormwaltis 
at Little York, on the 19th of October 
1781; and thus the ball of the revolution 
rested in the same state in which it had 
received the first impulse. 

This enlightened and patriotic states. 
man, however, was not yet inclined to 
indulge himself in that repose to which 
he was so well entitled. Mr, Hen 
espoused the measure which took off the 
restraints on British commerce before 
any treaty was entered into. “ Why,” 
said he, “should we fetter commerce? 
if a man is in chains, he droops and 
bows to the earth, for his spirits are 
broken (looking sorrowfully at his feet); 
but let him twist the fetters from hislegs, 
and he will stand erect (straightening him- 
self, and assuming a look of proud de- 
fiance). Fetter not commerce, sir,—let 
her be as free as air—she will range the 
whole creation, and return on the wings 
of the four winds of heaven to bless the 
land with plenty.” 

Mr. Henry was a sincere believer in 
the Christian religion, and had a strong 
desire for the successful propagation of 
the Gospel, but there was no tinctare ol 
bigotry or intolerance in his sentiments. 

He knew ail the local interests and 
prejudices of every quarter of the state, 
and of every county in it; and, whether 
these prejudices were rational or 11 
tional, it is said that he would appeal to 
them without hesitation, and, whenever 
he found it necessary, enlist them in his 
cause. 

At the age of fifty years, worn down b 
more than twenty years of arduous set 
vice in the cause of his country, eighteen 
of which had been occupied by the toils 
and tempests of the revolution, it Wes 
natural for him to wish for rest, and to 
seek some secure and placid port 
which he might repose himself from 
fatigues of the storm. This however 
was denied him; and, after haviig 4 
voted the bloom of youth and the ma- 
turity of manhood to the good of his 
country, he had now, inhis old age, to pr 
vide for his family. 

He determined to return to te 
fice of the Jaw, which he did in the 
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1818.] A 
sipning 6f 1788; and, during six years, 
he attended regularly the district courts 
of Prince Edward and New London. 

Mr. Henry was one of the members 
of that convention which met in 1788 to 
revise the constitution formed at ,the 
establishment of their independence, 
One of his observations on this memora- 
ple occasion deserves particular record: 
he said, in a discussion relative to the 
army and navy, that, be unless a miracle 
inhuman affairs shall interpose, no nation 
ever did, or ever can, retain its liberty 
after the lossof the sword and the purse.” 

Mr. Henry still continued, however, 
rather through necessity than choice, the 
practice of the law. His practice, during 
these last years of which we are now 
speakiug, was confined pretty generally 
io cases of consequence. He did not 
like the profession, and was not willing to 
embark in any ease for the ordinary fees. 

It was in the year 1794 thathe bade a 
final adieu to his profession, and retired 
to the bosom of his own family. He 
retired, loaded with honours, public and 
professional: and carried with him the 
admiration, the gratitude, the confidence, 
and the love, of his country. No man 
had ever passed through so long a life of 
public service with a reputation more 
‘emits unspotted. He had now, too, 

ecome disembarrassed of debt; his for- 
tune was affluent ; and he enjoyed in his 
retirement that ease and dignity which 
uo man ever more richly deserved. 
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But it was in the bosom of his own 
family, where the eye of every visitor, 
and even every Salekioos was shut out 
—where neither the love of fame, nor the 
fear of censure, could be suspected of 
throwing a false light upon his cha- 
racter—it was in that very scene, in 
which it has been said that “no man is 
a hero,” that Mr. Heury’s beroism 
shone with the most engaging beauty. 
The disease which had been preying 
upon him for two years uow hastened to 
its crisis; and on the sixth day of June, 
1799, this frieud of liberty and of man 
Was no more. 

Thus lived, and thus died, the cele- 
brated Patrick Henry of Virginia; a 
man who justly deserves to be ranked 
among the highest ormaments and noblest 
benefactors of his country. Had his lot 
been cast in the republics of Greece or 
Rome, his name would have been en- 
rolled by some immortal pen among the 
expellers of tyrants and the champions 
of liberty: the proudest monuments of 
national gratitude would have risen to 
his honour, and handed down his memory 
to future generations, 

Mr. Henry, by his two marriages, 
was the father of fifteen children. By 
his first be had six; of whom two only 
survived him; by his last, he had six 
sons and three daughters ; all of whom, 
together with their mother, were living 


at his death, 


ey 
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Huntercombe, in Burnham, Essex. 
INING with Thomas Eyre, esq. 
how aged 79, as he then told me, 
Monday, November 21, 1774, I walked 
into his garden to look at the noble cork- 
tree, then in full leaf and green, and was 
then shedding its acorns,—being of the 


Ilex kind, many of which I picked up~ 


under the tree, which is supposed to be 
150 years old, at least. On the house 
is this date and letters—1674, G. E. E. 
for George Evelyn and his wife, whose 
arms are in a window of the hall,—azure 
@ griffin passant, and chef or. 

Cole 46, 230. 

of the University 
Extracts.) 

o€ taylor in towne to make great 

breeches under the forfeiture of 102. 

It was decreed by Dr. Meye, vice- 
chancellor, that noe inhabitant in the 
town of Cambridge, heing either scholer 
* scholer’s servant, can or may be pri- 


Decrees and Orders 
of Cambridge. 


vileged by that title from the confon 
dayes workes of mendinge the highwayes. 

It. ‘That the master and presidents of 
all colleges give warninge that all _per- 
sons within their colledges should p vide 
bowes. and arrowes, and exercise the 
same. 

It. It .was ordered and decreed 
(Dec. 2, 1579,) that only And. Symth, 
and Tho. Medcalfe, for that they were ap- 
prentices to the mistery of waxe-chan- 
delers, should sell torches and lynks 
within the town of Cambridge, and noe 
other.” can ts 

Eodem. It was likewise ordered 
and decreed yt Zybbe, because he only 
was brought up in the mystery of brewing 
ale, should only brew ale in the towne, 

other.” 
Re shall pute noe ale to sell 
till they have sent for y¢ taster to tast itt; 
‘doing the contrary, for every time, to 


forfeit vide 3X2 Severall 
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Severall women are comanded to 
ward ; for, that contrary to y* charters, 
they iye apples, eggs, butter, peese, &c. 
to sell againe, before iii of the clocke, &c. 

Johnson’s wife for scoldinge and for 
slanderinge her neighbours, is adjudged 
to the cokking stool. 

Thos. Thaxter, of Cambridge, is con- 
demned to stande att y® bull ringe for 
counterfetinge a preept in Mr. Vice 
Chane. name, &c. 

Rich. Wright is amerced in ye list 
for setting upp y* trade of a ferrier, 
being under y¢ age of thirty yeares and 
not married: sed quia constitit illam 
artem non contineri in catalogo eoru qui 
phibentur in statuto, dimittitur ab ulte- 
riort molestia. 

Rob" Spakeman, for haveinge two 
wives, is condemned to stande in a sheete 
upon the market-hill, &c. and te doe 
y¢ like in y* parish where he was 
married, Cole 28. 

Revenge. 


Count Oxenstirn, speaking of the 
passion of Revenge in his Pensées sur 
divers Sujets de morale, expresses him- 
self thus :—‘* L’espagnol est fort sen- 
sible la moindre offence, et aime tant la 
wengeance, wil dit en proverbe: Si la 
vengeance n’etoit pas une chose extreme- 
ment douce, Dieu ne se la scroit pas 
reservée pour lui seul. Pour moi, je lui 
prefere U Italienne qui dit que 

Chi vuol giusta Vendetta 
In Dio la rimetta. 
Cole 50, 441. 
Extracts of Dr. Middleton's Letters to 

Lord Hervey; communicated by his 

lordship's brother to the Rev. William 

Talbot, rector of Kineton, in War- 

wickshire, July 1, 1733. 

It is my misfortune to have had so 
early a taste of Pagan sense as to make 
me very squeamish in my Christian 
studies, 

Aug. 25, 1733. 

T had pleased myself with the thoughts 

of spending one day philosophically with 


Chubb, 
Sept. 15, 1783. 

The orthodox think 2 eit me, as 
they do wild beasts, by suffering them tu 
take no rest ; but I shall have the grace 
still to follow my own reason, in spite of 
all their nonsense, and gam more thankful 
to God for what I do not believe, than 
for what I do. In the one I may pos- 
sibly be biassed by custom, authority, 
interest; but the other is the triumph 
of my reason over prejudices, that in- 
volve the greatest part of maukind. If 
{am so happy as to please, by my per- 
formances, &c, 1 can only say— Ecce 


“a 


[J uly 1, 

opus manuum tuarum.—Ay inviolable 
attachment to her majesty and her fae 
mily, is the only merit and Virtue | 


pretend to. . 
Oct. 21, 1733, 
Dr. Berryman’s preface, void of all 
candor and good sense. Dr. Water 
land’s Importance of the doctrine of the 

Trinity, a surprising piece of nonsensg 

and irreligion. 

° Aug. 10, 1734, 
Sunday is my only day of rest, but 

not of*liberty; for i am bound to a 

double attendance at church, to wi 

off the stain of infidelity. When I have 
recovered my credit, in which £ make 
daily progress, I may use more freedom; 
but, at present, the subjection I am 
under of keeping all forms, obliges 
me to put an end to your lordship’s 
trouble.” 

July 27, 1735. 

I like both the design and the doc. 
trine,* as I do every design of reconciling 
religion with reason; or, where that can- 
not be, of bringing them as nearly to- 
gether as possible. His enemies will 
insult him with the charge of lessening 

Christian piety; but the candid will see 

that he seeks only to destroy a super- 

stitious devotion, by establishing 
rational one in its place. But, as by 
throwing down the shrines and altars 
of the church, he will raise no small stir 
from the men of craft, su I rejoice much 
with your lordship that he has secured 

the good castle of Farnham, for a 

retreat, Feb. 8, 1734. 
You would advise him (Bp. Hoadiey,) 

to waste no more of his time mm Col- 
troyersy; which, generally speaking, 
means nothing more, at the best, than te 
make plausihle to weak men what Is 
coutemptible to men of sense. 

On Mr Stephen Fox's (afterwards Lord 
Iichester ) marriage to a great heiress, 
Mrs. Homer's daughter. 

March 30, 1736. 
This happy event will cenvince hia, 

I hope, that whatever else may 

transacted there, matches, at least, are 


made in Heaven. 
Sept. 13, 1736. 

Those slumberers in stalls suspect me, 
very unjustly, of ill designs against their 

ace ; for though there are many things 
fn the church that I wholly dislike, yet 
whilst I am content to acquiesce 10 
ill, I shonld be glad to taste alittle of 
the good, and to have some amends 
the ugly assent and consent, which * 
man of sense can approve. We ! 

* Bishop Hoadley’s Plain Account 
the Sacrament, 


of 


Pn ie | 


es est oo or 2 








-_ liest disciples of Christ 
, of the earliest disciples of Chris 
om followed him, not for his works but 


his loaves; these were certainly blame- 
able, because they saw his miracles; but 
to us, who had not the bappiness to see 
the one, it may be allowed to have some 
inclination for the other. Your tord- 
ship knows a certain prelate, who, with 
a very low notion of the church’s sacred 
bread, has a very high relish, and a very 
Jarge share, of the temporal. My ap- 
petite to each is equally moderate, and 
would be satisfied almost with any 
thing but mere emptiness. I have no 
pretensions to riot in the feast with the 
elect, but with the sinner only in the 
gospel—to gather up the crumbs that 
fell from the tables. Cole 45, 22. 
Love and Fear. 
Versus habiti in Tabula Feclie Tavystoke. 
Cum sine spe timor, mox desperacio 
torquet, 
Et nisi spes timeat, subito presumpcio 
dampnat ; 
Ergo timor sine spe, nec spes valet absque 
timore, 
Sic inferre potes, hic amat, ergo timet 
Est amor ergo timor, sed non connectitur 


inde. Cole 43, 21. 
A Jesuit’s Exposition upon the First 
and Second Psalm. 


Psalme 1.—Blessed is the man that 
hath not walked in the councelle of the 
Kinge of Denmarke, nor stood nor 
strode in the way of states, nor sate in 
the seate of Mansfielde ; but his delight 
is in the lawes of the emperor, and in 
that lawe dothe he meditate daye and 
night; for the duke of Bavaria is like a 
tree planted by the water side, which 
bringeth forth bis frute in dew season, 
and whatsoever he doth it shall pros- 
per, lyke as Monsieur Tilly and liis 
souldyers; but the Duke Christian and 
the Duke Weimar are not soe, but as 
the chaffe which the winde blowes toe 
and free; theyrfore theyr horse and 
foote doe not abide in the field, nor 


assemble lyke ‘Tillye’s armyes, ‘for the- 


knowes theyr wayes; ‘but the 
Palsgrave shall perishe. 
Psalme 2.—Why doe the Calvinists 
and Bethlem Gabor soe rage and worke 
ir warres in vayne? The King of 
England, Denmark, and Swethen, band 
themselfes; the states take councele 
logether againste the emperor and his 
sonn,sayinge, lete us breake theyr bondes 
in sunder, and cast their eordes from us. 
But he that dwelleth in Bavaria shall 
gh them to scorne, yea, the emperor 
shall have them in derision ; then Tillye 
shall speake unto them in his wratbe, 
and vex them in sore displeasure. I 


have set my kinge upon the holy hill of 
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Prage. I doe declare the decree the 
pope hath sayde unto me—‘ Yee are my 
sonnes, this daye have I begotten you. 
Aske of me, and I will give you Den- 
marke for your inheritance: England 
and Swethen for your portion. You 
shal} bruse with an iron rodd, and breake 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
Bee wise all ye kinges and princes of the 
earth, serve the emperor and rejoice 
with trembling. Kisse Mounser Tillye, 
leaste he be angry, and soe ye perishe 
from the waye; for where his wrathe is 
kindled, yea, but a little—blessed are all 
they that putt theyr trust in him.” 
. Cole 46, 323, 
Written in K. James I. reign. 
Coat Armour. 

It was customary for knights to bear 
their coats of arms painted, either upoa 
the rims or in the middle of their shields, 
and their helmets were adorned with 
different crests, which, together with the 
arms, remained to their families. Some 
good authors have ascribed the origin 
of this custom, from whence the modern 
science of Heraldry was derived, to the 
institution of tilts and tournaments, in 
the tenth century ; but others date it from 
the crusade under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
when the confusion, arising from so great 
a number of noblemen, of different 
nations, serving together, made them 
invent these distinctions. A late in- 
genious French writer has very justly 
observed, “that wearing such ensigns 
on their shields, and appropriating them 
to distinguish particular families, could 
not have been the general practice in 
Europe till after the death of William 
the Conqueror; for, if it had, his son 
Robert must have known hiin by bis 
armour, and could not ignorantly have 
thrown him to the ground. (See Lit- 
tleton’s Hist. of Henry II. and M. 
Mallet’s Account of the Origin of He- 
reditary Coat Armour.—Cole xxi. 131. 

Coat Armour Vendible. 

In a deed, dated 21, Richard IT. 1397, 
is a curious French conveyance of the 
arms of the family of Whellesburgh, to 
that of Purefoy; by which John de 
Whellesburgh, of Whellesburgh, in 
Leicestershire, having sold the manor 
of Whellesburgh, with the adjoining one 
of Fen-Drayton, in the same county, to 
Thomas Purefoy, at the same time gives 
and grants his family arms to Thomas 
Purefoy, to be used by him and his heirs 
without disturbance from him, John 
Whellesburgh or his heirs, whom he also 
obliges to give no disturbance to the said 
Thomas Purefoy, for his using them. 

Cole xx. 
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[July 1, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT AND 
THE NETTLE: 
A FABLE. 


Writren BY THE LATE Hon. HENRY 


ERSKINE. 
Communicated by the Earl of Buchan. 


OW oft, neglected and forlorn, 
Do high-sprung worth and merit lie 5 
While wealth and power, tho’ basely born, 
Lift their unworthy heads on high. 


How oft are sense and genius bright 
Denied the poor reward of praise ; 
How many modest merit slight, 
While gilded dullness wears the bays, 


His bosom wrung with anguish keen, 
How oft we meet the slighted youth ; 
On whose pale cheek too well is seen 
That wealth prevails o’er love and truth. 


Deep-mark’d with scars, care-worn with toil, 


Low lies the hero’s hoary head ; 
While striplings share his hard-won spoil 5 
Helpless, his orphans weep for bread, 


The patriot’s worth, the poet’s fires, 
And Science fair, neglected die ; 
Sweet Charity herself expires, 
Nor shuts one grateful hand her eye. 


Sweet Philomel thus pours her strain 
Where only Echo hears the song ; 

‘Thus sheds the rose her sweets in vain 
Some stream’s untrodden bank along. 


Vet not less sweet the scent or Song, 
Tho’ wasted on the desert air: 

Tho’ found among the humble throng, 
Truth, Sense, and Virtue, still are fair. 


Then droop not thou, whom Fate unkind, 
Poor and unknown, has doom’d to dwell ; 
The Muse thy lone retreat shall find, 
Snail visit oft thy humble cell. 


Nor mourn, ye brave, tho’ cowards live 
To wear the laurels won by you; 

Here, or hereafter, Heaven shall give 
The prize to worth and valour due. 


To soothe with hope your humble state, 
To keep alive fair Viriue’s fires, 

Read (and, unmurmuring, yield tq Fate,) 
The simple tale the Muse inspires, 


Within the garden’s shelter’d bound, 
The fiorist’s art, the florist’s care, 
With every hue had deck’d the ground, 
With every scent perfum’d the air. 
The nipping frost, the driving snow, 
The chilling wind, and beating rain 5 
Tho’ deep they fall, and fiercely blow, 
There deal their baleful blasts in vain. 


Tho’ Sol his genial ray denies, 

And Morn retuse her dew to lend, 
There artificial suns arise, 

There artificial showers descend. 


Within these bowers full many a flower, 
The native of benigner skies, 

Such as might grace Hesperian bower, 
Or fairy grove, were seen to rise. 





——— 


E’en flow’rs, by Nature’s hand desion’ 
Mid savage wilds, unknown to mth 

Transplanted, and by care refin’d, 
Were taught both fair and sweet to blow, 


Just such a fostering power is thine, 
And virtues such dost thou bestow 
Oh Education! source divine,— ’ 


From which truth, worth, and wisdom 
flow. 


Yet, midst these beds full many a weed, 
In spite of Care, would often Spring ; 

For thoughtless Zephyr bore the seed, 
And dropt it from his wanton wing, 


And many a fair and fragrant flower, 
Fallen from the sower’s careless hand, 

Spite of the sweetly- fostering shower, 
Died on the waste and barren sand. 


So many a heart of fire sublime, 
Unknown and friendless, lives and dies ; 
While meaner souls, by Fortune, climb 
The heights where Fame’s proud turrets 
rise. 
On the hard, bleak, and barren mould, 
The plant for soft Sensation known, 
*T was thus the tale a florist told, — 
Was dropt, unshelter’d and alone. 


From the rude wind and dashing rain, 
Instinctive, shrunk its tender leaf; 

For, shelter while it sought in vain, 
Low hung its head in silent grief, 


Its humble plight and look forlorn 
Soon caught a neighbouring Nettle’s eyes, 
That, lately, on the light breeze borne, 
Midst Flora’s favourites dar’d to rise. 


There fixed its root the worthless seed, 
And, by the florist long unseen, 
Thriving it grew,—for evil weed 
Full quick and strongly springs, I ween, 


‘* Avaunt! (the ungenerous upstart cried,) 
Nor taint with sighs the balmy air; 

That fans the garden’s flowery pride, 
Where I am fairest of the fair.” 


* In vain, of Destiny severe, 
Or, envying me, of Fate complain; 
Justly it arm’d and plac’d me here;— 
And justly thus bids you remain.’’ 


Thus spoke the Nettle, proud and sour, 
While Zephyr sigh’d along the beds; 

A tear siood bright on every flow’r, 
And Pity bow’d their lovely heads. 


* Proud Weed, (the gentle sufferer 6aid,) 
That look’st on humble worth with scorms 
Thy malice shall behold me dead, 
Ere joyful dawns another morn. 
** Yet know, though thus I early fall, 
No hidden crimes have work’d my fate : 
*Tis Fortune, blind alike to all, 
That ruins me, and makes thee great. 
«* Can’st thou behold yon ruin’d mounds 
Where all thy noxious kindred grow 5 
Yet dare the gentle heart to wound, 
And proudly scoff at honest woe? while 





¥. 
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« While 1, whose worth fet others tell, 
My feeling form who fondly rear, 
My rising rage with pity quell, 
Foresee thy end, and drop a tear. 
+s The glorious orb, whose genial ray 
Call’d into life thy boasted form, 


Low in the dust thy sever can lay, 
And save my weakness from the storm,’* 


He spoke : the sun was gliding low, 
And damps hung heavy in the air ; 
The florist ’gan his rounds to go, 
To guard from harm his flow’ry cares 


With scorn the Nettle’s worthless root, 
From its warm seat, he instant tore 5 
And in its place the Sufferer put, 
Ne’er to know pain or sorrow more. | 
— 


PRAYER DURING BATTLE, 
From the German of Koiner. 


ATHER of all! I call on thee: 
Red lightnings flash along the ground 
Loud roars the fierce artillery, 
And smoke and blood enclose me round = 
Great God of battles ! hear my cry; 
Lead me to death or victory. 


Thou, Father, lead me boldly on ! 
Lead me to Conquest or the grave ; 
Where’er I go, thy will be done,— 
So lead as thou the will may’st have ¢ 
For I submit me to thy power, 
1 own thy presence every hour. 


Equally in the rustling blasts, 
Strewing autumnal leaves around ; 
As when the batt!e-storm o’ercasts, 
With carnage and with blood, the ground : 
Thee I acknowledge, God supreme ! 
Fountain of mercy ! still the same. 


Father, I praise thee, that to-day 
For no vain good our swords we draw; 
Our cause is sacred Liberty, 
And Justice is our only law: 
Victor or vanquish’d, at thy will, 
Father of men ! 1’ll praise thee still, 


Thou, Father, bless me with thy care, 
Into thy hands I all resign : 
’Tis thou that givest ; hear my prayer: 
’Tis thou can’st take,—for I am thinee 
In life, or in Death’s trying hour, 
O bless me with thy guardian power. 


God! I submit myself to thee : 


When Death assails my mortal frame, - — 


hen my torn veins the blood shall flee 

Gushing, and sinks this vital fame,— 
I"ll bend resigned to thy decree: 
Father of all! 1 call on thee. 


Paris, C. REDDING. 
—a 


WRITTEN TOWARDS SUN-SET. 


OW sweet to see the Sun’s declining 
beam 
Burst through the clouds, and, on the moun- 
, tains stream, 

Tinge the thick foliage of the distant grove 

ith heavenly dies, and fill the soul with love! 

¢ ae slow steaking through the flow’ry 

vale, 


The spicy odours that enrich the gale, 
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The village murmur, heard *mong woodbiog 
wets, 

The cottaged landscape, and yon stately 


_ towers,— 
Inspire the mind, and seem to give below 
Foretaste of raptures,—such as angels know. 


Inrure. JUVENIS, 
—= 


TO OCTAVIA, 


THE EIGHTH DAUGHTER OF J, L——6, 
ESQ., ON THE COMPLETION OF HER 
SIXTH YEAR. 


By A. A. Watts, Ese. 


FULL many a gloomy month hath past, 
On flagging wing, regardless by ; 
Unmark’d by aught, save grief,—since last 

I gazed upon thy bright-blue eye ; 
And bade my lyre pour forth for thee 
Its strains of wildest minstrelsy. 


For all my joys are wither’d now, 
The hopes I most relied on thwarted ; 
And sorrow hath o’erspread my brow 
With many a shade, since last we parted, 
Yet, ’mid that murkiness of lot, 
Young Peri ! thou art unforgot. 


There are who love to trace the smile 
That dimples upon childhood’s cheek, 
And hear, from lips devoid of guile, 
The dictates of the bosom break: 
Ah! who of such could look on thee, 
Without a wish to rival me! 


None: his must be a stubborn heart, 
And strange to every softer feeling, 
Who from thy glance could bear to part, 
Cold and unmov’d,—without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm'd my eye when last we met, 


Sweet bud of Beauty ! ’mid the thrill,— 
The anguish’d thrill of hope delay’d,— 
Peril, and pain, and every ill, 
That can the breast of man invade ; 
No tender thought of thine and thee’ 
Hath faded from my memory. 


But I have dwelt on each dear form, 
Til! woe, awhile, gave place to gladness; 
And that remembrance seem’d to charm, 
AlmoSt to peace, my bosom’s sadness : 
And now again I breathe a lay, 
To hail thee on thy natal day. 


Oh ! might the fondest prayers prevail, 
For blessings on thy future years; 
Or innocence like thine avail, 
To save thee from Afflietion’s tears = 
Each moment of thy life should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing. 


And the wild sparkle of thine eye, 
Thy guilelessness of soul revealing, 


Beam ever thus as beauteously, 


Undimm’d,—save by those gems of feeling; 
Those soft luxurious drops which flow, 
In pity, for another’s woe. 


But vain the thought! It may not be! 

Could prayers avert misfortune’s blight, 
Or hearts, from sinful passions free,— 

Here hope for unalloy’d delight ; | 
Then those who guard thine opening bloom, 
Had never known an boyr of gloom. wi, 

™ 
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No,—if the chastening stroke of Fate, 
On guilty heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne’er have felt its weight, 
In whose pure bosom, sweetly blended, 
Life’s dearest social virtues move, 
In one bright linkless chain of love. 


Then since upon this ear‘h Joy’s heams 
Are fading, frail, and tew in number ; 

And melt—l:ke the light-woven dreams 
That steal upon the mourner’s slumber, — 

Sweet one! 1’ll wish thee strength to bear 


The ills that Heaven may bid thee share ; 


And, when thine infancy hath fled, 
Aud lime with woman’s zone hath bound 
thee 
Tf in the path thou’rt doom’d to tread, 


The thorns of sorrew lurk an Bais J 
e thorns of sorrow lurk and 

Be thine that exquisite relief, 

Which blossoms ’mid the Springs of grief. 


And, |.ke the many-tinted bow, 

Which smiles the show’ ry clouds 
May Hope,—Grief’s Iris here below,— 
Artend, and soothe thee on thy way; 
Till, full ot years,—thy cares at rest,— 
‘T hou seek’st the mansions of the blest, 


Young sister of a mortal Nine, 
Farewell! perchance a long farewell ! 
Tho’ woes unoumber’d yet be mine,— 
Woes Hope may vainly strive to quell,= 
I’! half unteach my soul to pine, 
So there be bliss for thee and shine ! 








PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 
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To Hexry TRITTON, ESQ. for an im- 

proved Distilling Apparatus. 

HOSE who are acquainted with the 

ordinary procedure in the operation 
of distilling, are doubtless aware of the 
unpleasant flavour more or less belong- 
ing to all distilled products. In the 
best: distillation, in the common mode, 
there is, in a very p:reeptible degree, a 
fetid smell and flavour; and it is this 
which entirely prevents, so long as the 
@ommon operation is continued, the 





successful rivalry of our British spirits 
with those of foreign manufacture. The 
apparatus for which Mr. Tritton has 
taken his patent, provides effectually for 
obtaining a produce divested of any 
empyreuma, by rendering it impossible 
fur the matter in the still to be burned 
to the bottom, or overheated. This is 
accomplished by the transmission of the 
heat to the still through the medium ofa 
surrounding liquid, as will be seen by 
reference to the engraving: 





where A isthestill, LLLL ontercases at- 
tached to the still, by which itis surround- 
ed with water. Now, if the outer case 
in which the still is fixed be placed on the 
fire, as the still itself is in the usual mode 
of distilling, it is evident that the matter 
in the still can never be heated toa higher 
degree than 212°, the greatest heat of 
the surrounding water. But, in the 
improved apparatus, a much less heat 
than 212° in the surrounding water suf- 
fices to effect distillation. Generally 
the necessary heat is about 80° less than 
the common boiling point of 212°; and, 
of course, from the regular application 
of so low a degree of heat, a still better 
flavour is secured to the distilled pro- 
duct. To effect distillation at so low a 
temperature, the pressure of the atmos- 


= phere is remoyed from the surface of the 


2 ow 


liquid in the sti! by an air-pump, F, 
attached to the top of a close receiver, 
C, which being worked exhausts the still, 
A, the close condensing vessel, B, 
the receiver, C. From the great reduc 
tion in the application of the heat, aD 
important saving of fuel is effected ; and 
the vessels, being less exposed to the 
action of violent heat, will be far more 
durable. A tess quantity of cold water, 
for condensing the vapour in the cod- 
densing vessel and receiver, is requi 
than in the common distillation, which, 
in many cases, will be found a materi 
convenience, particularly in some of our 
West-India islands. In the pipe by 
which the close condensing vessel, B, 
and the receiver, C, are connected, there 
is a stopcock, G; by which that comme 
nication may be closed. By this met 





1818. ] | 
tents of the receiver may at any 
tip drawn off without impeding the 
operation 5 fur while the stop cock, G, is 
turned off, the close condensing vessel 
acts asthe receiver. The receiver is, of 
course, to be re-exhausted, if ithas been 
opened while the still is at work, before 
the cock, G, is again turned on, D is 
an air-cock to admit air into the receiver 
revious to drawing off its contents. H 
is the discharge cock of the receiver. 
I, the discharge cock of the still. 
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From the distillation being confined 
throughout the operation to close vessels, 
the common loss by evaporation at the 
worms end is in this apparatus avoided, 
and an increase of produce is obtained. 
The produce of the improved apparatus 
has been repeatedly submitted to the 
judgment of experienced persons, and 
has been ‘most highly approved by all, 
The apparatus itself may be seen at 


work at the manufactory, No. 
Whitechapel, London, ——— 


— 


To Hucn Ronaups, of Hammersmith, Middlesex ; for i 


mprovements in the Ard 


of making Leather.—Jan. 23, 1818, 
Mr. Ronald’s process is as follows;:— 


A.—A Copper. B.—A Reservoir. 
A Plant of Hide Pits. Pump. A Plant of Taps. 
E Cc 
Receiver 
of »|2 7 | 615 | 413 | | 1 Ground, bles ] 
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F 
-C D, in the diagram, represents a 
plant of taps for making the tanning 
liquor, numbered 1 to. 16, divided from 
each other by strong boards; and each 
tap having a false bottom, and an eye or 
pipe so constructed, that the bottom of 
every tap may communicate with the 
- tap at about ten inches from the 
op. 

aaaare small pipes furnished with 
cocks, leading from the eye or pipe of 
each tap into the main, K L, which is 
fixed at about ten inches below the top 
of the taps. The eye of the tap, No. 9, 
is connected with the tap No. 8, by 
means of the pipe 6 running under the 
main pipe K LL; and the eye-of No. 1 
is connected in the same manner with 
No. 16. By these communications be- 
tween the several taps, the liquor will 
find its level throughout the whole range 
of taps. We will suppose the tap No. 
16 to contain the weakest liquor. and 
fan, No. 15 contains tan and liquor one 
degree stronger, and so on; each tap 
growing progressively stronger to No. I, 
—Wwhich contains the strongest liquor ; 
and fresh bark, oak bark, or any sub- 
Stance containing the tanning principle, 

put into the different taps; and into 

© weakest of them, No. 16, water is 

MontuLy Mac, No, 313, 


D 


introduced from the cistern A,—the 
communications being open between the 
different taps; it is evident that the 
liquor will be progressively stronger ; 
till, at No. 1, it is sufficiently strong for 
use in the pits. 

Now the pits are constructed iu the 
same manner as the taps, cach having a 
communication with the neighbouring 
pit, except that the false bottoms of the 
taps are not requisite in the pits. I is a 
waste pit for the exhausted liquor; Ga 
receiver of the liquor when not suffi- 
ciently spent, whence it may be pumped 
into the copper, or cistern, A. 

By means of a shvot, the liquor is 
-made to pass fromthe tap No. 1 (con- 
taining the strongest liquor,) to the pit 
No. 1 in the plant of hide pits E F ; which 

it contains hides that are in the most 
omar state: from the bottom of pit 
No. 1, the liquor, being partly exhausted 
by the hides in No. 1, runs through the 
eye and cross pipe to the pit No. 2, and 
so on, through all the pits,—the hides in 
each pit, as it passes, exhausting it till 
at 20; where, if quite exhausted, it is 
turned to waste; or, if not, may be 
pumped into the reservoir, to be made 
use of upon the taps. It hence appears 
that the hides will be in the forwardest 
3¥ stale 
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state at No. 1, and in a less forward state 
as the liquor proceeds, till at No. 20 they 
are green. 

When the tap No.1 becomes fall of 
bark, it must be emptied, and the com- 
munication opened between No. 16 and 
it: the fresh liquor is then given to No. 
15, which becomes the weakest tap, and 
No. 16 the strongest; the communica- 
tion between No. 16 and 15 being 
stopped,—No. 16 then supplies the 
liquor to the pits; and, as each tap is 
emptied of its bark, that which was 
before the weakest is made the strong- 
est: so that each tap, in its turn, becomes 
the weakest and strongest. 

When the hides in pit No. 1 are suffi- 
ciently tanned, they are taken out, and, 
the communication between No. 1 and 
2 being stopped, the liquor is pumped 
out of No. 1 upon No. 2; No.1 is 
cleaned out, and the communication 
with No. 20 is opened: the weakest 
liquor is admitted into No. 1 from No. 
20 ; and No. 1 is ready for the reception 
of green hides. ‘The same operation 
takes place when the hides in No. 2 are 
tanned: No. 3 then becomes the for- 
wardest pit, and No. 2 is prepared for 
the green hides, 

The process of tanning described 
above will be accelerated by having the 
pits and taps inclosed, and by keeping 
up the temperature of the liquor above 
60° of Fahrenheit. If the hides are sus- 
pended on poles in the pits, the liquor 
will take a greater effect upon them. 

The leather made in this way is well 
filled in the early stages of its progress, 
is very equable in its texture, and is 
firm andheavy. By means of the above 
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described constant fl Us, 
escribed constant flow of ]j , 
Ronald has tanned leather Rap ron ban 
half the time that is usually employed: 
and has obtained even greater. weight 
than in the common method, 
List of P. ) arnest 
ist of New Patents, and we x 
the Patentees to favour * with bs 


extracts of their Specifications, phe 


J. Lewis, clothier, W. Lewis, dyer 
and W. DaAviEs, engineer, all of Brims. 
comb, Gloucestershire ; for improvements 
on shearing machines, for shearing or crop. 
ping woollen and other cloths that ma 
require such a process.—Jan. 15, 1818, 

P. Taytor, of Bromley, operative che. 
mist ; for a method of applying heat ia 
certain processes to which the same me. 
thod hath not hitherto been applied: 
likewise .for improvements in refrige 
rators.—Jan. 15. 

J. H. Patmer, of Regent-street, St, 
John, Westminster, gentleman ; for amode 
of purifying certain descriptions of gases, 
—Jan. 15. 

J. T. Koster, Lancashire, merchant; 
for a method of building or constructing 
wheeled carriages, and also for making 
wheels for carriages.—Jan.15. 

C. Bricuriy, of Bungay, Suffolk, 
printer, and B. Donkin, of Grange-road, 
Bermondsey, Surrey, engineer; for a ma 
chine or printing press, for printing from 
types, pretee or blocks.—Jan. 17. 

M. I. Brunet, of Lindsay-row, Chel- 
sea, civil engineer; for a method or 
methods for forming tunnels or drifts 
under gound.—Jan. 20. , 

J. Corry, of Harley-street, Cavendish- 
Square, merchant; for improvements on, 
and additions to, stills, or the apparatus 
used for distilling ; and also in the process 
of distilling and refining.—Jan. 20. 
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ATS PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
SIXTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
= 


AP. XXVI. To continue, until 

the 5th of July, 1819, two Acts 
made in Bony 4th - 56th Years o his 
present Majesty’s Reign, for regulati 
the Trade in Spivits ine Great Bre. 
tain and Ireland reciprocally, and to 
amend the same.—May 23. 

Cap. XXVII. Zo permit the Im- 
portation of certain Articles into his 
Majesty's Colonies or Plantations in 
the West Indies, or on the Continent o 
South America ; and also certain Articles 
tnto certain Ports in the West Indies.— 
May 23. 


‘Tebacco, &c. may be imported into the 


West Indies or South America in British 
built ships.—Peas and beans, of the growth 
of any colonies in the West Indies, &C. 
belonging to any foreign European sove- 
reign, may be imported into any other ports 
in the West Indies mentioned in certaia 


Acts. 
Cap. XXVIII. To repeal an Act 


made in the 56th Year of his pr 7 
Majesty's Reign, for establishing t 
Use of an Hydrometer, called Sikes s Hy. 
drometer, in ascertaining the Str ength 
Spirits, instead of Clarke's Hydrome 
and for making other Provisions ™ 
thereof,—May 23. spirits 
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Spirits deemed to be of the strength 
denoted by Sikes’s hydrometer, except of 
the description mentioned, 
Spirits, sweetened to defeat the epera- 
tion of the hydrometer, forfeited. 
Regulations for trying the strength of 


spirits by Clarke’s hydrometer shall apply © 


to Sikes’s. c ; 

Scotch spirits imported into England, 
having an excess of strength, to be charged 
with a proportionate duty. 

Irish spirits, the strength of which being 
ascertained under 56 Geo. iii. c. 140, not 
liable to forfeiture on account of an excess 
of strength. 

Cap, XXIX. For regulating the 
Payment of Fees for Pardons under the 
Great Seal—May 23. 

From and after the passing of this Act, 
no fee, gratuity, or other dues, paid or 
payable for or in respect of any grant of a 
pardon by his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or for or in respect of any letters 
patent, charter, warrant, bill, docket, or 
other instrument appertaining thereto, or 
the transcript of any such instrument, shall 
be paid or payable by or on behalf of the 
person or persons in whose favour or to 
whem such pardon shall be granted; but 
that all tees which are now paid and pay- 
able for the granting and passing of any 
such pardon or pardons, shall be paid by 
the lords commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the same manner 
and by the same persons as other law 
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=e on behalf of his Majesty are 

Obs.—Nothing could be more mon- 
strous than that the party pardoned should 
be called on to pry a heavy fee, except 
the provision of this Act, that the fee’ 
shall still continue to be paid, and out of 
the public ‘Treasury. 

Cap. XXX. For preventing frivo- 
lous and vexatious Actions of Assault 
and Battery, and for slanderous Words, 
in Courts.—May 23. 

In actions of trespass for assault, if 
damages are given under 40s, plaintiff to 
recover only so much costs as damages so. 
given, 

And if damages be laid under 40s. and 
the jury shall assess damages under 30s, 
the plaintiff shall recover only costs to 
the amount of damages given, 

Cap. XXXII. Zo amend an Act 
passed in the 53d year of his Majesty's 
Reign, to make further Regulations for 
the building and repairing of Court 
Houses and Sessions Houses in Ireland, 
—May 23. 

Cap. XXXII. Toamend so much of 
an Act of the 55th year of his present 
Majesty, as relates to the Salaries of 
Clergymen officiating as Chaplains in 
Houses of Correction —May 23. 

Justices in sessions may assign a larger 
salary, not to exceed 1001. a-year ; and not 


exceeding 1501. to chaplains of gaols and 


houses of correction. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY, CALCUTTA. 
A’ the meeting Oct. Ist, 1817, an 
‘B interesting account of an exten- 
sive Cavern, Containing the remains of a 
colossal statue, recently discovered in 
the mountains in the vicinity of Shahpoor, 
in the modern province of Fars, the 
ancient Persis, was received from Lieu- 
tenant R. Taylor, of the Bombay esta- 
blishment, and presented by the secre- 


tary to the society. In September, 1816,- 


Mr. Williams and Captain Maude, of 
his Majesty’s ship Favourite, on visiting 
the site of the ancient city of Shahpoor, 
accompanied by Meer Shumsoodeen, a 
predatory chieftain,—the cave, contain- 
lug @ prostrate colossal figure, was 
pointed out by the latter, who, from his 
plundering mode of life, had become 
Well acquainted with the hidden recesses 
of the mountains, The cave is distant 
from Shahpoor three miles, on the oppo- 
sile side of the river. From the base of 
the mountain, near the summit of which 
€xCavation is made, no traces of a 
cavern are discernible. ‘The ascent is 


ult, chiefly from its perpendicular 


height. When the travellers had nearly 
reached the top, they found themselves 
at the foot of an abrupt rampart, about 
thirty feet high, the depth of which, 
from its upper edge to the entrance of 
the cave, to which it forms a level land- 
ing, was sixty feet. ‘The entrance to 
the cavern is a plain, roughly hewn arch, 
three feet high, and thirty-five feet wide, 
beyond which the height increases to 


forty feet, and the width to sixty and 


seventy. The figure, which is of stone, 
appears to have stood originally on a 
pedestal in the middle of this excava- 
tion, but was discovered lying on the 
ground, and the legs below the knees 
broken off. The costume appears to. 
be similar to the sculptures at Shahpoor, 
Nukshi Roostum and Persepolis, and 
with the same laxuriant flow of curled 
hair. Its arms rest upon the hips, and 
the costume is a robe, fastened by a small . 
button at the neck, and falling loosely 
over'the elbows, and in this respect dif- 
fers from the sculptures just mentioned. 
The length of the face from the forchead 
to the chin is two feet three inches, aud 
3Y2 the 
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the length of the body four feet and a 
half. According to this measurement 
the whole figure must have becn about 
fourteen feet high. From the statue, to 
the most retired parts of the cavern, the 
excavation increases in height and width. 
After passing down an inelined plane, 
for about twenty feet, and up an ascent 
of about fifty feet more, the travellers 
reached a dry reservoir, seventeen feet by 
seven wide, and five feetdeep. Farther 
on, they began to descend by torch light 
a low narrow passage in the rock, and 
reached another cavern, the roof of which 
was supported by a few huge shapeless 
pillars. No conjecture. is offered re- 
specting the use or object of this extra- 
ordinary excavation. 


~——e -- 

ROYAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
On the 30th of April, the reading of an 
important paper, by Dr. Ure, before the 
Royal Society, was finished: it consists 
of three parts. The author commences 
by an historical view of the different ex- 
eriments performed by Messrs. Watt, 
obinson, Dalton, Biot, and others, on 
the elasticity of the vapours of sub- 
stances at different temperatures. After 
pointing out some errors into which he 
conceived these philosophers had fallen, 
he describes his own method, which is 
to confine the vapour, under examination, 
in a portion of a barometric tube, to 
which was applied the flat bulb of a 
thermometer: it was sufficiently sensible 
to mark the exact degree of temperature 
from zero to 200° above the boiling 
point; where the vapour of water will 


support a column of mercury of thirty” 


six inches. The apparatus is so contrived, 
that the mercurial column itself is not 
heated. He then gives an account of 
the physical properties of the vapour of 
water, of alcohol, ether, and spirit of tur- 
pentine, from below the freezing point to 
above that of boiling water. ‘The second 
part of Dr. Ure’s paper relates to the 
thermometrical admeasurement. He does 
not think that Mr. Dalton has substan- 
tiated his objections against the common 
thermometric scale, as he thinks that the 
increasing rate of expansion in the mer- 
cury is exactly balanced by the circum- 
stance of part of the mercury rising out 
of the ball (the part to which the heat is 
always applied) into the stem. In the 
third section he attempts to discover, by 
experiment, the temperature at which 
different vapours acquire the same 
elastic force. The results of his experi- 
ments are placed in a table: among 
others, the latent heat of steam is stated 


wo to be 967°; that of alcohol 442°; of 





ether 302° d of Cialys 
> and of spiri 
tine 178°. ERIS Of Carpe 
ROYAL SOCIETY 

or EDINB 

A paper has been read by Dee 
STER, consisting of letters from Mr 
Boag to his father, the Rey. Dr. Boag of 
Paisley, giving an account of the recent 
discoveries respecting the sphinx, and 
the principal pyramid of Egypt, By 
very laborious excavation, it has been 
ascertained that the sphinx is cut out of 
the solid rock on which it rests, At the 
pyramid it was found, that the short de. 
scending passage from the -entranee, 
which afterwards ascends to the two 
chambers, is continued in a straightline 
through the base of the pyramid into the 
rock upon which it stands, This new 
passage, after joining what was called 
the well, is continued in a horizontal 
direction, and terminates in a well ten 
feet deep, exactly beneath the apex of 
the pyramid, and one hundred feet below 
its base. An apartment has been dis. 
covered immediately above the king’s 
chamber. The ornamental part is very 
beautiful, but it is only four feet in 

BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
distributed, from March 31, 1817, to 
March 31, 1818, 89,795 Bibles, and 
104,306 ‘Testaments: the subscriptions 
for the same period were 68,3591. 10s. 9d, 
and by sales of Bibles, 13,620). 0s. 2d, 
—total receipts, 81,9791. 10s. Ild— 
Total payments, 71,0991. 1s. 6d. 


— a : 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The following account of the method 

of raising mignonette in pots, in succes 

sion through the year, as practised in the 
vicinity of London, has been contributed 
to this useful society, by Mr. George 

Rishon, of the Bedford Nursery, Blooms 

bury. 
To obtain fine plants, strong and 

ready to blow, during the winter, 

through the months of January 4? 

February, the seed should be sown 1 

the open ground the end of July: by the 

middle of September, the plants a. 

this sowing will be strong enough to > 

removed into pots ; for a week after a 

removal, they must be shaded, 4 

which they may be freely exposed to 

sun and air, care being taken to protec 
them, by frames, from damage by heavy 
rains, and from injury by early — 
until the beginning of November, 
which time many of them will 
their flowers; and they should then 
removed to a green-house, oF peronf 
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or to a warm window in a dwel , 
berg’ de 4 mye they bo branch out setlabads 55 520 ¥ OF 
1 coutinue to blow until the spring. , 
ane crop for March, April, and May, _ A paper, by Mr. Hugh Campbell, on 


should be sown in small pots, not Jater 
than the 25th of August: the plants from 
this sowing will not suffer by exposure to 
rain, whilst they are young; they must, 
however, be protected from early frosts, 
like the winter crop: they are to be 
thinned in November, leaving not more 
than eight or ten plants.in each pot sand 
at the same time, the pots being sunk 
about three or four inches in some old 
tan or coal-ashes, should be covered 
with a frame, which it is best to place 
fronting the west ; for then the lights may 
be left open in the evening, to catch the 
sun whenever it sets clear. 

The third or spring ¢rop should be 
sown in pots, not later than the 25th of 
February: these must be placed in a 
frame, on a gentle heat, and, as the heat 
declines, the pots must be let down three 
or four inches into the dung-bed, which 
will keep the roots moist, and prevent 
their leaves turning brown from the 
heat of the sun in April and May. The 
plants thus obtained will be in perfec- 
tion by the end of May, and be ready to 
succeed those raised by the autumnal 
sowing. 


ae 





the battle-field of Fingal, in Ulster, has 
been lately read belore this society. 
This gentleman. went to Ulster, and 
commenced a laborious inquiry: he 
discovered inthe county of Antrim, by 
the analogy of names, &c. used in the 
poems of Ossian, that he was in the 
desired seighbourhood. The caves, 
stones, ruins, &c. of ancient warfare 
and magnificence, in and around the 
cily of Connor, induced him to believe 
that he had discovered the Temora of 
the ancients, where was the palace of the 
Irish King of the race of Connor, &e. 
In this opinion Mr. C. was soon con- 
firmed, by the discovery of the places 
mentioned in the poems, as being in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and, ulti- 
mately, by the remains of the palace 
itself, which has been in ruins since the 
city was stormed by Edward Bruce, in 
1316. It is said, that the discoveries. 
made, and the convincing tenour of the 
elaborate. paper on the subject, are 
sufficient to convince the most incre- 
dulous, even Dr. Johnson himself, were 
he alive, that Fingal really fought, and 
Ossian sung. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JUNE; 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
— 
*,* Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their work, are re- 
quested to transmit copies before the 20th of the month. 
——— 


Avon the striking novelties of the 
month, is a small volume called Con- 
stantine and Eugene, or an Evening at 
Mount Vernon, a Political Dialogue ; by 
Junius Secunpus. The title-page in- 
dicates that it was printed at Brussels, 


and the types and paper bear evident— 


marks of continental manufacture; but, 
Wwe conceive that the author of such sen- 
timents is no alien to our shores, Of 
political speculators we have had indeed 
a plenitude; but there is in this “ Even- 
ing at Mount Vernon” so much sober 

scussion, united with the enthusiasm 
Which prevailed twenty-five years ago ; 
the fire of the Gracchi, mingled with the 
sleady consistency of Brutus; that, after 
& dreary languor of so many years, we 
are led to think of the days that are past, 
and to sigh over the degradation of our 
fellows, not, indeed, without a hope that 

¢stin of our country is not yet set. It 
Merits a large impression in London. 

1 . 


\ 


The History of Greece, by WILLIAM 
MIrtForD, Ese. vol. 5, containing the 
reign of Alexander the Great, has made 
its appearance: a history of the crimes 
and follies of a youthful conqueror, who 
died at the premature age of thirty-two, 
after having subdued a large portion of 
Western Asia. The life thus detailed of 
so extraordinary a person cannot bo 
read without improvement; whether it 
be to cure military ‘chiefs of their 
egregious folly, or to teach mankind the 
imprudence of permitting their destinies 
to be ruled by the ambition of any man, 
whose leading crime is “ glory,’ and 
whose delight is the destruction of man- 
kind. The reputation of the writer wil 
recommend the volume to general circu- 
lation. : 

‘The author of a few pages,—Is 1 
possible to free the Atmosphere of London, 
in @ considerab gree, from the 
Smoke and deleterious Vapours with 
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it is hourly impregnated? deserves well 
of his fellow-citizens, for calling their 
attention to this subject: we shall be 
happy to find that our chemists and 
practical philosophers have directed 
their experiments to this important part 
of our domestic economy; and we were 
glad to observe that it lately excited the 
attention of the legislature. 

The Lectures on the English Poets, 
delivered at the Surrey Institution, by 
Wituram Haztirt, obtained consi- 
derable applause from the auditory at 
the time of their delivery; and, indeed, 
when it is considered that only eight lec- 
tures, delivered in eight hours, at eight 
different periods, contain so much mat- 
ter, we are rather surprised at the ex- 
tent of the leciturer’s range. ‘To those 
persons who are in love with piquant 
and pointed language, and who are not 
desirous of thinking for themselves, 
these lectures will supply abundant ma- 
terials for their gratification: but, we 
think that less dogmatism, and more 
urbanity, would be equally pleasant, 
and, perhaps, more couducive to the 
critic’s personal convenience, 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, 


from the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and 


Covent Garden; with Mr. ELLIsTon’s 
Reply. We have always understood 
Mr. Elliston to be a man of talent, and 
something more than an “actor.” If 
we had any doubts, the “‘ Reply” in this 
pamphlet would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. To us, who have always consi- 
dered a great theatre as a great evil, 
and the high prices of a monopoly as 
destructive of every principle upon 
which commerce and competition ought 
to be founded, these observations of Mr. 
Elliston appear extremely appropriate ; 
aud, if they do not lead to arrangements 
which will enable the middle classes of 
society to partake of the amusements 
of the theatre at a moderate price, and 
with more satisfaction than in the pre- 
sent overgrown aud sumptuous houses, 
we shall only have one more reason to 
lament that there is “something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City; an 
hervic Poem; by H.H. Mitman, M.A,; 
isa novelty in the poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. T’'rom the loose and 
rambling measures of poetic simplifica- 
tion, Mr. Milman has carried us back 
to the style of Akenside, and the dignity 
of Milton: but we fear, in this attempt 
at stateliness, he has indulged in the 
obscure too much to be agreeable, 
With this drawback from his incrits, 





[July 1, 

and some obvious imitations, there jg 

certain class of readers who will deriy 

pleasure from this dignified poem, We 
extract a passage, which we esteem g 
fair sample of the whole. 


Uprose the Avenger, and his way he 

To where the rock broke off ire tore ek 

Before him yawn’d the chasm, whose depth 
of gloom 

Severed the island-castle from the shore: 

The ocean waves, as though but newly rent 

That narrow channel, tumbled to and fro, 

Rush’d and recoil’d, and sullenly sent up 

An everlasting roar, deep echoed out 

From nfl underworking caverns; the white 
gulls 

Were wandering in the dusk abyss, and shone 

Faint =. here and there on the moist 
slate, 

The castle drawbridge hung aloof, arm’d men 

Paced the stern ramparts, javelins look’d out 

From embrasure and loop-hol€, arbalist 

And bowstring loaded lay with weight of shaft 

Menacing. On the dizzy brink stood up 

Th’ Avenger, like a seraph when absoiv'd 

His earthly mission, on some sunny peak 

He waits the gathering cloud, whereon he 
wont 

To charioteer along the azure space. 

In vain he waits not; under his plumed feet, 

And round about his spreading wings it floats, 

And sails off proudly with its heavenly 
freight. 

Even thus, at Samor’s call, down heavy fell 

The drawbridge, o’er the abyss the Avenger 
springs ; 

Tintagel’s huge portcullis groaning up, 

Its grooves give way; then up the jealous 

- bridge . 

Behind him leaps, the gate falls clashing 

down.’? Bou 


Strictures on the Uses and Defects 
of Parish Register, and Bills of Mor- 
tality, in reference to Marriages, Births, 
Baptisms, &c.; by G. M. Burrows, 
M.D.; deserve the serious considera 
tion of our political economists 
statesmen. . os 

The admirers of the noble Castilian 
tongue will experience a high gratifica- 
tion in the perusal of a masterly 


on Spanish Literature, by Mr. ANAYAs 


the Editor of El Teatro Ls 

It is singular that, while the public taste 
in this country has been pampered, even 
to surfeit, by a profusion of French 
German literature; by the insipid 00 
thingness of the first, and the outrage 
ous affectation of the second; the sim- 
ple and graceful beauties of the Castil- 
lian Muse,—who, in her happiest efforts, 
unites all the softness of Italy with 
power and energy of England, shoul 
have been treated with so little atten 
tion, and, indeed, we may almost sy, 


with total neglect. The present a 
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we augur, will go far to redeem us from 
this extraordinary ignorance. It is a 
clear and succinct detail of the progress 
of Spauish literatare, from its origin to 
the present time; illastrated by a cri 
tical, and, in some instances, a biogra- 
phical, account of the most distinguished 
writers. ‘To the nicest and most acca- 
rate knowledge of the general principles 
of taste, this author adds an intimate 
and particular acquaintance with the 
individual writers whom he criticises. 
We cordially recommend his volume to 
all readers of taste and discernment. 

A work, entitled Discours sur les 
Langues vivantes, by the same author, 
is no less deserving of attention. ‘The 
knowledge which it displays of modern 
languages, particularly of the Spanish, 
Italian, and Frenoh,—in which Jatter 
tongue it is written,—we may fairly 
pronounce unparalleled, It is designed 
principally to explain and obviate the 
difficulties which attend the study of the 
Spanish and Italian poetry; and it is 
but justice to add, that Mr. Anaya has 
executed his arduous task with uncom- 
mon felicity. Several beautiful speci- 
mens of the poetry of those nations are 
interspersed, together with alternate 
translations from one into the other, 
which are equally creditable to the taste 
and industry of the author. ‘The French 
style of this little work is easy and 
elegant; and, flowing, as it does, from 
the pen of a foreigner, is entitled to an 
extraordinary share of commendation. 

The Question, who is Anna? a Tale ; 
by Miss M. S. Croker.—Rigid dis- 
ciplinarians as upon the affair of novels 
we confess ourselves to be ; yet we have 
found a fascination in this story which 
has hurried us through these volumes 
with an occasional moisture of the eye, 
to which, as critics and judges, we ought 
to be total strangers. In the first vo- 
lume, the naiveté of the old servants of 
Lorraine Hall excites those varied feel- 
ings which a knowledge of nature and 


the human heart only can properly 


pourtray, 

We wish it were in our power to 
speak in high terms of the poetry of 
Antonia, a Poem, with Notes, descrip- 
tive of the Plague of Malta; by Murvo 
Young. Of the good intentions of the 
author we have no doubt: the account 
of the plague, in the note appended to 
the poem, must be read with that deep 
interest which a subject so appalling is 
calculated to inspire. 

The Sketches of the Character, Con- 
duct, and Treatment, of the Prisoners of 


War at Auxonne, Longuy, &c. from 
1810 fo 1314; with pa sae J the 
Epidemic, as it appeared in. the latter 
place in 1813; by FarReLe MuLvey, 
M.D. prove, if indeed any thing were 
now wanting to prove, the extreme foll 
and wickedness of that kind of hostility 
between nations which is measured b 
the sword ; and which inflicts, too often, 
on unoffending individuals, imprison 
ment, and many other deprivations 
which follow on “the dogged heels of 
war.” Let those persons who are now 
reposing from the conflict peruse this 
pamphlet, and Jet the abettors of the 
strife read also. Here is much matter 
for their serious meditation: may they 
become wiser and better men! 

It has appeared to us doubtful whe- 
ther an action at law would not lie 
against the British ministry on the part 
of the individuals who were so cruelly 
detained, because the ministers refused 
to exchange against them the captives 
whom they made on the high seas before 
a declaration of war, or in a war which 
was. unprovoked, 

More Thoughts still on the State of 
the West India Colonies, and the Pro- 
ceedings of the African Institution, §e. ; 
by JosepH Maryatt, M.P.— We 
mention this pamphlet merely to ob- 
serve, that it must be a bad cause 
indeed for which something cannot be 
said: we dislike misrepresentation where- 
ever itis found, but we can never bring 
ourselves to believe that either the 
African slave-trade, or the slave-trade 
in the West-India islands, is either a 
wise, just, or necessary traffic: its foster- 
father is cupidity; tts nursing mother, 
Juxury and idleness. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story, by Lorp 
Byron, we should have passed over 
had not his lordship’s signature com- 
manded our attention. The deep in- 
tensity of feeling for which his lordship 
is so strikingly famed, is, in this poem, 
no longer evident: for the poet, we think 
this a bad symptom—for the man most 
excellent. The fever of his emotions 
seems past, and we hope that he begins 
to be happy: “ Beppo,” in our opinion, 
affords strong evidence of it. 

A Topographical and Historical De- 
scription of the Parish of Tivall, in 
the County of Stafford; by Sin THomas 
CurrrorD, bart.; and ArtHuR CLIF- 
FORD, esg.—This work is a valuable 
addition to the topography of England; 
it contains, besides, a variety of biograe 
phical notices of illustrious persons con 
nected with the family of Ciiflord, ger 
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will be read with interest. The bo- 
tanical and zoological catalogue adds 
to the value and importance of the 
Yolume. 

Collectanea Cliffordiana,inthree parts: 
containing Anecdotes of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of the name of Clifford, Historical 
and Genealogical Notices, and Clifford,— 
a Tragedy ; by ARTHUR CLIFFORD, ESQ. ; 
is a very amusing book, and to those 
who delight in tracing the descents of 
baronial families must be of considerable 
importance. If the tragedy, here we 
believe for the first time printed, be not 
of the first order of merit, it is at Jeast 
respectable, and will prove, that the 
author is well read in the history of the 
human heart. 

The Northern Courts ; containing ori- 
ginal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Swe- 
den and Denmark since 1766, including 
the extraordinary vicissitudes in the Lives 
of the Grand-Children of George the 

cond ; by Joun Brown ; 2 vols. 8vo.— 
We have perused these volumes with 
considerable interest; and they contain 
a history which must be read with ad- 
vantage by all Glasses. The king, the 
statesman, and ihe courtier, may profit 
by the miscrable examples of mis-rule, 
political sycophancy, and favouritism, 
which they ably develope; and the op- 
pressed may gather the consolation, 
that there is a boundary, beyond which 
even the power of oppressing cannot 
extend. Had Gustavus Adolphus con- 
sulted the happiness and comforts of his 

ople, instead of directing bis mad and 
imbecile hostility to foreign objects for 
no useful purpose, he might, at this 
moment, have been seated in peace, 
encireled with the Swedish diadem. 
The author of these volumes appears to 
have possessed exclusive and peculiar 
opportunities of information upun the 
subjects on which he writes: his senti- 
ments are liberal, and his conclusions 
generally just. 

The History of the Island of St. 
Domingo, from its first Discovery by 
Columbus to the present Period; presents 
an object of interesting contemplation: 
the fertility of its soil, the beauty of its 
scenery, and the general advantages of 
its situation ; its being the first spot colo- 
nized by Europeans ; the barbarous ex- 
tirpation of its original inhabitants ; the 
importation of Africans forcibly dragged 
from their native shores, and the esta- 
blishment of social order and regular 
government amongst a people, and 

under chicfs descended from those en- 
slaved Africans, afford a spectacle at 
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| and strik Duy, 
once novel and striking, a 
important lessons to phucyte, with 


work before us will fill up, y 
priately, a vacant niche ss the libra 
gg” Om Rs inquirer, 
_ Greenland ; being Extracts 

Journal kept in that civenees. an ip ; 
1717 to 1718; by H. E. SAABYE, withes 
Introduction, containing an Account 
the Manners of the Greenlanders, ge. 
G. Fries; translated from the Ger 
man; will be read with some in 
more particularly as the public attention 
has. been excited to this inhospitable 
country by the expeditions lately sent 
out to explore the hyperborean seas, 

The Vayage of his Majesty's Sh 

Rosamond to Newfoundland, and 
Southern Coast of Labrador ; by Lizvt, 
Epwarp CuapPLe; contains the best 
account of Newfoundland which has for 
a long time appeared; and will, there 
fore, be of great use in extending our 
knowledge of the trade and geography 
of this singular island. 
' Mr. Matueson’s Introductions to 
Bookkeeping and to Arithmetic are evi- 
dently the productions of a clear-headed 
and experieuced teacher, 

Mr. T. F. Buxton continues his 
Howard-like examinations of gaols; 
and has just published an Account of 
the Prisons of Ilchester and Bristol, 
which claims the attention of the local 
magistracy, and merits the notice of 
sheriffs and magistrates in general, 

In Mr. Cownerp’s Collection of 
Facts in Science and Religion, 
to illustrate a new Translation of the 
Bible, he bas brought together much 
amusing matter from a variety of an- 
cient and modern writers, calculated to 
gratify all students in the sacred history. 

i — 
ARITHMETIC. 


‘ee in Theory and Prac 

tice, in which every example # 

original; by John Matheson. 12mo. 3s 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books and Tracts, 
printed at the private press of George 
Allan, esq. F.S.A. royal 8v0. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Richard Morris, late ad 
of the Baptist Church, Amersham, Bucks; 
compiled by-B. Godwin, Great Missendem 
12mo. 2s. 6d. ’ 

Authentic Memoirs of eee 

arte, Prince of Canino, m Fren 
English ; embellished with @ likeness. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. of 

Recollections of Curran and some 
his Cotemporaries; by Charles Phillips 


esq. 8v0, 12s, with a portrait, pa 
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An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Dr. Alex. Mouro 
secundus, delivered as the Harveian 
Oration at Edinburgh, for the year 1818; 
by Andrew Duncan, sen. M.D. and P.F.R, 
and A.S.S.E. &e. 18. 6d. 

DRAMA, 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, 
from the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden; with Mr. Elliston’s Reply. 
8v0. 3S. 

ERUCATION, 

Theory and Practice of Rgok-keeping, 
adapted to the capacity of Youth; also 
remarks on Bills and Promissory Notes, 
&e.; by Jolin Matheson. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Eten Latin Prosody Iilustrated, 
with English Explanations of the Rales, 
and Anthorities of the Latin Poets. 
iymo. 1s. 6rd. 

‘The Amusing Companion ; containing 
Philosophical Amusements and enter- 
taining Recreations for Young Persons, 
selected from various Authors; by Wm. 
Pybus. 1t2mo. 1s. 6d. 

The School Fellows ; by Miss Sandham, 
author of the T'win Sisters. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Jaufiret’s Father’s First Lessons, with 
five Enyravings. 1&mo, 3s. 6d. 

1yOusy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties 
of the French Language. 8vo. 5s. 

Gautier’s Idioms of the French Lan- 
ghage. 53. 4 

Praval's Syutax of the French, with 
numerous Exercises. 12mo. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy; in illus- 
tration of, and with References to, the 
‘Text of Addison, Eustace, and. Forsyth. 
From drawings taken on the spot, during 
the years 1816 and 1817; by James 
Hakewill, architect. _ Engraved by G. 
Cooke, J. Pye, Landseer, Middiman, 
Fittler, Scott, Milton, &ce. Small paper, 
ivs. 6d. Large paper, 18s. Proofs on 
India paper, 30s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster ; 
including Notices and Biographical Me- 
mows of the Abbots and Deans of that 
Foundation; by Edw. Wedlake Brayley. 


With Geaphicat Hlustrations,—by the pro-_ 


prietor, John Preston Neale. Vol. 1, 
imperial quarto, 71. 4s. or reyal quarto, 
dl, 16s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

_An Introduction to Geography ; by Mrs. 
Sherwood. 2s, 

The Poetical Gazetteer of the principal 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Sea-Ports, 
in the United Kingdom ; by J. Bissett, of 
the Museum, Leamington Spa; embel- 
lished with upwards of twenty Views of the 
owns of Great Britain, &c. 2s, 6d. 

HISTORY. ! 

_Florente Histoire Critique de I'Lnqui- 

‘ition de Espagne tradaite de PEspagnol 
Montuty Mac. No. 313. . 
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sur le Manuscrit a PAnteur. Tome 3, 


Svo. 10s, 

A General History of Malvern ; intended 
to comprise all the Advantases ofa Guide, 
with the more important details of Che- 
mical, Mineralogical, and Statistical In- 
formation; by John Clrambers, esq. 
Crown 8vo, $s. Demy 8vo. with five 
plates, 15s. 

History of St. Domingo, from its first 
Discovery by Columbus to the Present 
Period. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of Greece, vol. 5; by Wm, 
Mitford, esq. 4to. 21. 98, 

Part X. (the History of Greece couti- 
nued,) of a Systematic Analysis of Uni- 
versal History, illustrated with Geogra- 
phical Maps, Ancient and Modern; Histo- 
rical Charts and Engravings ; and accarate 
Genealogical Tables of all the Iilustrious 
Families of Ancient and Modern 'Times } 
by Jehos. Aspin. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A Discourse read ata Meeting of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society on the 
18th of March, 1818; by Andrew Duncan, 
sen. M.D. pointing out the great national 
advantage which would arise from a Royal 
Garden attached to the Palace of Holy- 
reod-house, for the improvement of 
Horticulture by experiment. 1s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Tithes ; by John Mirehouse, esq, barrister- 
at-law. 10s. 6d. é 

A Review.of the Poor Laws. 2s. 

A Digest of the Laws respecting County 
Elections, from the issuing of the Writ to 
the return and manner of taking the Poll; 
by Samuel Heywood, serjeant-at-law. 
Svo. 20s. 

The Voter's Vade-Mecum, being an 
explanatory abstract of Election Law; 
by J. Williams, esq. 1s. 6d. 

Reports of. Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery, Part I. to be continued; by 
John Wilson, esq. of the Temple. vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE, 

Surgical Observations, being a Quar- 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery ; by Chas. 
Bell, Part I. vol. 2. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment of the Inversio Uteri; with a 
History of the successful Extirpation of 
that. Organ during the Chronic Stage of 
that Disease; by W. Newnham. 8vo. 5s. 

General Views rclating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions ; by J. C. Speers, 
M.D. 8vo, 5s. 

A Reply, by Sir Wm. Adams, to a 
pamphlet, by Dr. Veitch, upon the sub- 
ject of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, &ec. &c. 
8vo0. 28. 

An Attempt to estimate the Power of 
Medicine in controlling Fever; by Wm. 
Brown, M.D. &c. &c. 2s. 6d. 

Statements relative to the present Pre- 
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valence of Epidemic Fever among the 
“pow d Classes of Glasgow; with some 
Suggestions fur affording more adequate 
Assistance to the Sick, and for checking 
the further Progress of the Contagion ; in 
a Letter addressed to the Honorable the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow; by Richard 
Millar, M.D. 2s. 

Practical Observations on continued 
Fever, especially that Form at present 
existing as an Epidemic ; with some Re- 
marks on the most efficient Plans for its 
Snppressicn ; by Robert Graham, M.D. 3s. 

Report of the Committee of the London 
Infirmary for Curing Diseases of the Eye, 
occasioned by the False and Calumnious 
Statements contained in a Letter, ad- 
dressed by Sir W. Adams to the Directors 
of Greenwich Hospital. 8vu. 3s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Mi- 
nerals: following, in geferal, the System 
of Werner: with Plate, and Explanation 
of Hydraulic Blow-Pipe and Lapidaries’ 
Apparatus ; by J. Mawe. imo. 3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A New Cirewiar System of English 
Country Dancing ; by T. Wilson. 1s. 6d. 
plain, and 2s. coloured. 

The History. of Theophilus and Sophia; 
by Mrs. Sherwood, author of * Little 
Henry and his Bearer,” xc. 2s. 

The Little Woodman and his Dog 
Cesar ; by the same. 1s. 6d. 
Seventy eight Quizzical 
Plain is. and coloured 1s. 6d. 

The History of Fidelity and Profes- 
sion. 1s. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Tales for 
Young Peopie, with sixteen Engravings. 
2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Henry Byder, D.D. Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester; by the Rev. Richard Warner, of 
Bath. ‘To which is added, a Biographical 
Sketch of the late Archibald Maclaine, 
D.D. with Notes and Anecdotes, the 
second edition. 3s, 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of 
Parish Registers and Bills of Mortality; 
by G. M. Burrows, M.D.‘F.L.S.  8vo. 3s, 

On conducting Air by forced Ventila- 
tion, and reguiating the ‘lemperature in 
Dwellings; with a Description of the 
Application of the Principles as estab. 
lished in Covent-Gaiden Theatre and 
Lioyd’s Sub cription Rooms, by the 
Marquis de Chabannes. 8vo. 6s. 

A Briet’ Description of the Borongh 
and ‘Town of Preston, and its Government 
and Guild; originally composed between 
the years 1682 and 1686. With occasional 
Notes; by John Taylor. 4s. 6d. 

Leiters of William Thompson, lately 
deceased, (a member of the Society of 
Friends.) with a Sketch of his Life. 1s. 6d. 

Au Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 
‘wining its History, from the Commence. 


Characters. 


[July 1, 
ment, in the Twelfth Century, to the 
resent ‘Time; with an Account Of the 
est Writers in their several Departmen 
and some Critical Remarks; fallowed 
a History of the Spanish Drama, mi 
Specimens of the Writers of the different 

Ages; by Anaya, 12mo., 5s, 

Anaya, Discours sur les Langues Yj, 

vantes: a Treatise on the Living Lap. 
guages; containing, in a small com 
the necessary Rules for acquiring a Knoy. 
ledge of them, particularly of the Italia, 
and Spanish; with a Treatise on the Diff. 
culties of the Italian and Spanish Poetry, 
12mo, 4s. 6u. 
Select Letters, Literary and Moral, 
from the Correspondence of the late 
Thomas Eagles, esq. of Bristol, with a 
Preface. 4s. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, with 
the Method of Regulating their Course 
and Channels; by Paul Frisi: translated 
by Major-General John Garstin.  4to, 
il. 41s. 6d. 

An Answer to the Charge against the 
English Universities, contained in the 
Supplement to the Edinbergh Encyclo 
pedia; by J. Kidd, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on two Articles in the Edin. 
burgh Review, on the Causes and Cure 
of Pauperism ; by the Author of Letten 
from Scotland. 8vo., 1s. 

Cursory Observations, chiefly relating 
to the Conversation and Manners of Private 
Society ; by Clericus, 1s. 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, 
more particularly relating to its Botanical 
Protessorship ; by Sir J. Ed. Smith. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of Discount and Profit, on 4 
new and Comprehensive Plan; by Join 
Evans. royal 4to. il. 1s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language; by John Jamieson, 
D.D. 8vo. 14s. , 

A View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages ; by Henry Hallam, eq 
2 vols, 4to, Sl. 3s. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other 
Tales, in Prose; by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Author of the Queen’s Wake. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s, of 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects 
Parish Registers and Bills of Mortality, 
in reference to Marriages, Births, Bap- 
tisms, &c.; by G. M. Burrows, M.D. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 36. 63. ss, 

Part X. Aspin’s Universal Hist. 4to. 

Part VUI. Universal Herbal ; by Gree 
4to. 10s. 

Coliectanea Cliffordiana. 8v0- 8s. 

Sketches of the Character, Condee, 
and ‘Treatment, of the Prisoners of = 
Auxonne, Longuy, &c. from the et 
1800 to 1814; with an Account ‘ae 
Epidemic, as it appeared in = a. 
Place in 1813; by Farell Mulvey, M.D. 


Is it Possible to Free the Atmo if 
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ef London, in a very considerable Degree, 

from the Smoke and Deleterious Vapours 

with which it is hourly impregnated ? 6d. 
NOVELS. 

The Ayah and Lady; an Indian Story. 1s. 

The Question ; Who is Anna? by Miss 
B.S. Croker. 3 vols, 12mo. 24s. 

An Angel's Form and Devil’s Heart; by 
silvia Davenport. 4 vols, 25s, : 

Sophia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion ; 
a Tale, founded upon Facts. 3 vols. 
12m. 16s. 6d. 

Lioucl, or the Last of the Pevenseys. 
$vols.1gmo. 1. ts. ae 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Plinlimmon, 
8 vols, 11. 1s. 

POETRY. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English; to 
which are added, an Historical Fnquiry 
and Essay upon the Administration and 
Government in England during tiie King’s 
Minority; by N. Hardinge, esq. M.A. 
collected and revised, by Geo. Hardinge, 
M.A. &c. 8vo, 148. 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish 
Romance, in six cantos ; by the Rev. R, 
Polwhele. 8s. 

Poems, chiefly Local: Attachment, the 
Unsexed Females, Old English Gentle- 
men, Pneumatic Revellers, and Family 
Picture; by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 5 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Third and Fourth Cantos of a 
Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Work; by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, 
harness and collar-makers; intended to 
comprise the most interesting particulars 
relating to King Arthur and his Round 
Table. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Translations from Camoens, and other 


Pocts; with Original Poetry; by the 
Author of “* Modern Greece,” vo. 4s. 
POLITICS. 

The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction investigated ; and the Questions— 
Does Population reguiatg Subsistence, or 
Subsistence Population?— Has the latter, 
in its Increase, a Tendency to angment or 
diminish the average Quantum of Employ- 


ment and Wealth? and—Should Govern=-- 


ment encourage or check early Marriage? 
discussed, By George Purves, LL.D. 
8v0. 10s, 6d. . 

Constantine and Eugene, or an Evening 
at Mount Vernon, a Political Dialogue ; 
by Junius secundus. 12mo. 3s. 

A letter to Edward Prothero, esq. 
M.P. for Bristol; wherein his Conduct in 
Parliament is freely discussed, and his 
Bagrant Dereliction of Duty exposed, is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Lectures; by Alexander 
Braunton, D.D. of Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. 

Unitarianism Unassailable, and the 
Believer in the One God and Father, who 
‘s the Saviour of ail Men, vindicated from 
the Charge of Blasphemy. 6d. 


Twenty-five Sermons, in whieh the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity are 
illustrated, by References or Allusions 
to recent Characters and Transactions, 
2 vols, 8vo. 15s. 

Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character of Jesns Christ; by the Rey. 
J. Bowdler. 8vo. 14s, 

Prine: ples of Christian Evidence illus 
trated by an Examination of Arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology, and the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity, ad. 
vanced by Dr. T. Chalmers, in his Evi- 


_ dence and Authority of the Cuiristian 


Revelation; by Dr. Duncan Mearnes, 
D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England: with Reflections on 
some important Subjects of existing Re- 
ligious Controversy; by the Rev, W. L. 
Bowles. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M. illustrated 
with maps and fac-similes of Biblical 
Manuscripts. 3 vols, 8vo. 2I. 2s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

History of Whitby and Streoneshalk- 
Abbey; by the Rev. George Young, 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

Neale’s Illustrated History of Westmin- 
ster-Abbey ; containing thirty-one sheets of 
letter-press, and thirty highly-finished en- 
gravings; by J. and H. Le Reux, Wool- 
noth, Sands, Byrne, W. R. Smith Lewis, 
&c. Vol.1. 4to. 41, 16s. imp. 4to. 71. 4s. 

The History of Cornwall, in seven Parts. 
4to. bound in 2 large vols. 81. 8s. 

Historical Views of Devonshire. 8vo. 48, 

A Topographical and Historical De- 
scription of the Parish of Tixall, in the 
County of Stafford. 4to. 2]. 2s. and on 
fine paper, 31. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journey through Asia Minor, America, 
and Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814; by John Macdonald Kenneir, 
8vo. 18s, 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, descrip 
tive of a Tour through Austria, Sweden, 
&ce. &c.; by John Bransen. 2 vols, 
8vo. il. is. : 

Observations made during a Tour in the 
Netherlands in 1815 and 1817. To which 
are added, several Original Anecdotes of 
the Battle of Waterloo, communicated by 
the Duke of Richmond; by H. Smithers. 


_ BVO. 78. 


La Scava, or some Account of an Ex- 
cavation of a Roman Town on the Hill of 
Chatale, in Champagne, between St, 
Dinier and Joinville, discovered in the 
Year 1772: to which is added, a Journey 
to the Simplon, by Laasannc; and to Mont 
Blanc, through Geneva; by the author of 
“ Letters from Paris, in 1791—2,” &c. &cs 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSO PHI 
Tucluding Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


[July 1, 
CAL, 


——a 


LE present depressed state of the 

ENGLIisH DrAMA calls for our 
emphatical notice, and for the serious 
attention of the public. “Taste and 
health having been sacrificed to the 
senseless tyranny of fashion, in late 
hours of dinners, the ‘London theatres 
have, for some years past, been deprived 


of the patrouage of the nobility, and of 


all those persouages who ailect to belong 
to the faut ton. Hence the English 
theatres have ‘languished, while the 
Htaiian. opera bas flourished, simply be- 
cause the latter does not begin till eight 
o'clock; and because it affords the 
luxurious accommodations of private 
boxes, which render the subscribers 
independent of hours. A later period 
of performance would, however, inter- 
fere with the wiser habits of the bour- 
geois and middle classes, who derive 
instruction and = gratification at the 
English theatres ; while, unhappily, some 
whim of the leaders of the famous O. P. 
war, decided against the increase of 
private boxes. ‘The national theatres 
languish, therefore, for want of efficient 
support; and it grieves us to have oc- 
casion to state, that, from this cause, the 
erand aud ably-conducted establishment 
of Drury-LANe was closed during the 
current month, and does not seem likely 
to be re-opened, unless somhe compro- 
mise take place between those who 
prefer dining in the middle of the hours 
conveniently devoted to public recrea- 
tion, and those who deprive the proprie- 
tors of the lucrative income which might 
arise from an increase of private boxes. 
‘The feeble-minded personages who yield 
implicitly to the dicta of fashion, are 
likely to hug their chains with an ob- 
stinacy corresponding to their charac- 
teristic imbecility; but we expect a 
wiser course from the strong-headed 
leaders of the O. P. party; and we trust 
that, in a question which involves the 
very existence of the theatres, they will 
cheerfully yield. a point in regard to 
private boxes, in which they have small 
personal concern. One hundred private 
boxes would little interfere with the 
accommodations really important to the 
pubtic, while they would net to the 
proprietors at least 20,0001. per annum, 
an income sufficient to liquidate all the 
permanent obligations of the theatres, 
and leave the casual receipts free for 
the performers, authors, and managers, 


The stage would then become : 
table, and talents might calculate on 
liberal and certain recompense, At 
present, all the labour and gening egy. 
nected with these establishments are 
inadequately or precariously rewarded, 
We atlvise, therefore, that a public 
mecting be forthwith held of the zealons 
friends of the drama; and that some 
energetic measures be adopted to sus. 
tain, on a liberal and splendid scale, g 
species of entertainment which js s 
rational and so essential to the pleser- 
vation of public taste, good manners 
national refinement, and practical mo- 
rafity. Let private boxes be conceded 
to the discretion of the patentees ; or let 
the late dinner-hours be discontinued; 
or Ict an application be made to par 
liament for an annual grant out of the 
public money of such a sum as is now 
misapplied in keeping up one of those 
regiments of cavalry, whose purpose is 
useless parade or political mischief. 

The Rev. R. Morrison, who has 
for ten years been collecting tle mate- 
rials, is printing, at Macao, an extensive 
Chinese and English Dictionary, con- 
taining forty thousand characters. It 
will be printed at the expense of the 
East-India Company, who have libe- 
rally authorised Mr. M. to vend, for bis 
own recompense, 650 of the 750 copies 
of which the edition is to consist, The 
three parts, —1. the Radicals or Keys,—2 
the English and Chinese,—and 3. the 
Chinese and English, will extend to up- 
wards of forty half-yearly numbers; but 
it is proposed that the total cost shall 
not exceed twenty guineas to § 
scribers. If, therefore, Mr. Morrison 
should live long enough, this great de- 
sideratum of European literature is, a 
length, likely to be achieved. 

Mr. J. P. Greaves, of Sambrook- 
House, has published a circular, jusily 
extolling the method of teaching 
adopted by a Swiss, of the name of 
PestaLozzt; who, doubtiess, is a very 
good man, but his system wants the 
incrit of originality, having been pu’ 
lished, and extensively practised, 1 
jugland above twenty years past, under 
the expressive name of the INTERRO- 
GATIVESysteM, Of the original English 
system, which, in principle, is that ie 
has been taught by Pestalozzl, ay 
which consists of a practical course : 
Knowledge without his metapbysic® 

3 
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full account may be seen in a well-known 
volume, called the Tutor's Key. This 
system has been many years adopted in 
the most improved schools of Great 
Britain; and, as contrasted with other 
systems, it has, by its author, Sir 
RicHaRD PHILLIPS, been emphatically 
called the THINKING or INTELLECTUAL 
System. It would, therefore, be strange 
if we were to travel as far as Switzer- 
land, as Mr. Greaves proposes, for a 
theory of aflected metaphysics, which 
very theory has been applied with sa- 
perior and exemplary  perfeetion ° at 
home. It may be truc, that, from the 
want of knowing what had been done in 
England, the cloquent Madame de Stacl 
may have vaunted the supposed ori- 
ginality of her countryman; and Miss 
Hamilton may, from allectation, have 
gone abroad for that which, on very 
slight enquiry, she might have met with 
in far greater perfection in Bath; but 
these venial errors ought no longer to 
be suffered to pass, when we find that 
a gentleman of good intelligence is 
cravely proposing to introduce the 
metaphysical affectations of M. Pes- 
talozzi as a new discovery, and as a 
better system than that which, on the 
same principle of questions without an- 
swers, has so long been established in 
England, applied te almost every branch 
of science and literature, and actually 
practised in all our best schools! We 
shall be glad to give place to any obser- 
vations of M. Pestalozzi, or of any friend 
of his, if, after an inspection of the work 
called the Tutor’s Key, and its ‘twelve 
accoinpanying volumes,” it should be 
considered that the English Interro- 
gative System is not the same in prin- 
ciple as that of M. Pestalozzi, and if, 
after due examination, it does not ap- 
pear to be in practice far its superior. 
The second. volume of Dr, Coxe’s 


Memoirs of Marlborough, will be pub= 


lished in a few days; the third and last 
volume will be ready in November. 

| Mr. W.'l. Frankiin has just com- 

pleted the third and last volume, in 

quarto, of the Memoirs of the Life 

and Writings of his Grandfather, Dr. 

Franklin. 

The Rey. James Raine, of Durham, 
has circulated a prospectus of the His- 
fory and Antiquities of North Durham: 
With engravings from designs of Mr. 
Blore, jun. in one volume folio. 

The same Mr. Blore has also made a 
st of drawings for the Rev. M. 
Hunter's History and Antiquities of 
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Hallamshire ; which will also make a 
folio volume. 


Dr. Atkin is preparing an Enta 
ment of his England Delineated, ad 
the title of England Described. 

Sir R. C. Hoare has in the 
supplemental quarto yolume to Fuse 
tace’s Classical Tour in Italy ; enlarged 
by a Tour round Sicily, &e, 

The first volume of the Transactions 
of the Roya} Geological Society of Corn- 
wall will shortly appear, 

The learned and amiable Bisnor of 
St. Davin’s has in the press, the Grand 
Schism, or the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland shown to be 
separatists from the Church of England! 
This idea seems as whimsical as that of 
a late publication of another divine on 
the Attributes of Satan. 

A Chronological History of Voyages 
into the Arctic Regions for the Discovery 
of a Northern Passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, from the 
earliest period to the present time; ac- 
companied with a general description of 
the Arctic Lands and Polar Seas, as far 
as hitherto known, by Mr. Barrow, is 
preparing for publication, 

Mr. Bevzont, a learned Italian, is at 
this time engaged tor the British govern- 
ment in. collecting antiquities for the 
British Museum. He lately addressed 
the following interesting account of his 
labours to M. Visconti, at Paris :-— 

Cairo, Jan. 9, 1818, 

I have just arrived from Upper Egypt, 
and am preparing to return to Nubia for 
the third time. 

In my first journey to ‘Thebes in 1616, 
I had succeeded in embarking on the Nile 
the upper part of the famous statue of 
Memnon. This grand wreck, which has 
lain for so many centuries amidst the ruins 
of the palace destroyed by Cambyses, is 
new on its way to the Britisk-Museum. 
It is a colossal bust, of a single block of 
granite, ten feet in height from the breast 
to the top of the head, and twelve tons in 
weight. Other travellers before me bad 
conceived the design of transporting it to 
Europe, and renounced it only from not 
conceiving the means of effecting it. The 


press, a 


great difficulty was in moving such a mass 


for the space of two miles, until its arrival 
at the Nile, whereby alone it could be con- 
veyed to Alexandria. I succeeded in 
effecting it, without the aid of any machine, 
by the sole power of the arms of some 
Arabs ; however ill qualified this people, 
now sunk into the indolence of savage life, 
may be for such rude labours. As such, it 
has been the work of six months. 


From Thebes I went up towards oa 
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to examine the great ‘Temple of Ybsambul, 
which is buried more tha» double its 
height in the sands, near the second cata- 
ract. There I found the inhabitants very 
ill-disposed towards my projects, and from 
whom I prepared to encounter some diffi- 
culties. However, the season being too 
advanced, was my sole motive in deferring 
this enterprise fo another time. 

In the mean time I returned to Thebes, 
where I occupied myself in new searches 
at the ‘Temple of Karnack. There I 
found, several feet under ground, a range 
of sphinxes surrounded by a wall. These 
sphinxes, with heads of lions on the busts 
ef women, are of biack granite, of the 
usual size ; and, for the most part, of bean- 
tiful execution, There was, in the same 
place, a statue of Jupiter Ammon, in white 
matble. It was not until my second 
journey, in 1817, that I discovered the 
head of a colossus much greater than that 
of Memnon. This head of granite, and 
of a single block, is by itself ten feet from 
the neck to the top of the mitre, with 
which it is crowned. Nothing can be in 
better preservation. The polish is still as 
beautiful as if it had bat just come from 
the hands of the statuary. 

After this I again took the road to 
Nubia, where some severe trials awaited 
me. The people of this country are quite 
savages, without any idea of hospitality. 
They refused us things the most necessary ; 
entreaties and promises had no effect on 
them. We were reduced to live upon 
Turkish corn soaked in water. Atlength, 
by dint of patience and courage, after 


twenty-two days persevering labour, I had» 


the joy of finding myself in the Temple of 
Ybsambul, where no European has ever 
before entered, and which presents the 
greatest excavation in Nubia or in Egypt, 
if we except the tombs which I have since 
discovered at Thebes. 

The Temple of Ybsambul is 152 feet 
long, and contains fourteen apartments, 
and an immense court, where we disco- 
vered eight colossal figures thirty feet high. 
The columns and the walls are covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures very well 
preserved. ‘This temple has then been 
sprved by Cambyses, and the other 
ravagers who came after him. I brought 
some antiquities from thence—two lions 
with the heads of vultures, and a smail 
statne of Jupiter Ammon. 

On returning again to Thebes, I ap- 
plied myself once more to discover what 
has been, from time immemorial, the 
object of discovery for all travellers of 
every nation—I mean the tombs of the 
kings of Egypt. 

it is known that, independent of those 
tombs which are open, there existed seve- 
tal under ground, but no person has yet 
discovered in what place. By means of 
ebservations on the situation of Thebes, I 
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at length found the index that shoud 
me on the way. After varios excay 
tions, I succeeded in discovering six 1 
these tombs, one of which is that of 4 . 
as it seems to be pointed ont § % 
mummy of an ox found there, ” This 
mummy is filled with asphaltes. For the 
rest, nothing that I can say would enable 
you to conceive the grandeur an magnif. 
cence of this tomb. ; . 

This is undoubtedly the most cnrions 
and the most astonishing thing in Egypt 
and which gives the highest idea of the 
labours of its ancient inhabitants, The 
interior, from one extremity to the other 
is 309 feet, and contains a great number 
of chambers and corridors, ‘The walls are 
entirely covered with hicroglyphics and 
bas-reliefs, painted in fresco. The colours 
are of a brightness to which nothing, with. 
in our knowledge, is to be compared; and 
are so well preserved, that they appear to 
have been just laid on. But the most 


beautiful antiquity of this place, in the 


principal chamber, is a sarcophagus of a 
single piece of alabaster, nine feet seven 
inches long, by three feet nine inches 
wide, within and without equally covered 
with hieroglyphics and carved figures, 
This large vessel has the sound ofa silver 
bell, and the transparency of glass, There 
can be no doubt that, when I shall have 
transported it to England, as I hope to do, 
it will be esteemed one of the most pre 
cious articles in our European Museums, 


A small volume will soon appear, 
entitled, Nugae Moderne, or Morning 
Thoughts and Midnight Musings; by 
Mr. Parke, editor of Nuge Antiqua. 

Mr. JONATHAN OTLEY, of Keswick, is 
about to publish an improved map ofall 
the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire, shewing the heights of 
the principal Hills, and many other mat- 
ters not hitherto included ina map. For 
this task M. O. is known to be peeuli- 
arly well qualified by his accurate local 
knowledge, ' 

The Book of Common Prayer, with 
translations into the Greek, Lat, 
Italian, Spanish, French, and German 
languages, in one quarto volume, anilorm 
with Bagster’s Polyglot Bible, is in the 
press. 

Mr. Carmicnaet, of Dublin, will 
shortly publish, Observations on the 
Symptoms and Specific Distinctions © 
Venereal Diseases; interspersed with 
hinfs for the more effectual prosecution 
of the present inquiry into the uses an 
abuses of mercury in their treatinent. 

‘The committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to whom the petition ol the 
trustees of the British Museum, sub- 
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archasing the collection of the late 
Dr. Burney, for. the use of the public, 
was referred, state, that, among the 
rarer manuscripts in the collection, there 
are two beautiful copies of the Greek 
Gospels, of the tenth and twelfth cen- 


turices. Among the printed books, the 
whole nuaber of which is from 13,060 
to 14,000 volumes, the most distin 

uished branch consists of the collection. 
of Greek dramatic authors, which are 
arranged so as to present every diver- 
sity of text and commentary at one 
view; each play being bound up singly, 
and in so complete but expensive a 
manner, that it bas oceasioned the sa- 
crifice of two copies of every edition, 
and, in some instances, of such editions 
as are veryrare. The great copiousness 
of this library, in Greek literature, may 
be collected trom the following compa- 
rative statement of the editious of several 
authors in that collection and in the 
library of the British Museum. 


Authors, &c. British Dr. 
Works entire or in part. Mus. Burney. 
Eschylus, . ° ; 13 47 
Anacreon, . é ° 17 26 
Anthologia, ° . 19 30 
Apollonius Rhodius, . 4 12 
Archimedes, ‘ . 2 5 
Aristenetns, . . 3 6 
Aristophanes, . . 25 74 
Atheneus, . ° ‘ 6 10 

_Athenagoras,  . . + 9 
Callimachus, ‘ ‘ 7 16 
Chrysoloras, : . 2 16 
Demetrius Phalareus, . + 10 
Demophilus, ° ’ 2 5 
Demosthenes, ° : 18 50 
Dion Nicwus, ‘ ° — 2 
Etymoloz:icum Magnum, 2 5 
Euripides, ° ° - 46 166. 
Gaza, . ui ° 1 21 
Gnomici Scriptores, ew 14 
Gregorius Corinthus, ° 1 3 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, . 14 28 
Homer, - ‘ —F 87 
eerates, cg eis oe 50 
Sophocles, ~. 8. « 16. 108.— 


Auother braneh of this collection com- 
prises a numerous and rare series of 
newspapers, from 1603 to the present 
time, amounting in the whole to seven 
hundred volumes, which is more ample 


than any other that is supposed to be 
extant. 


_ The work called, Materials for Think- 
ing, by the late Witttam Burpon, 

aving been for some time out of print, a 
hew edition, with many alterations and 
Corrections, will shortly appear, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Mr. A. A. Watts is preparing a 
Volume of poems for early publication, 
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Vulgar credulity having been subject 
to much imposhion on the subject of a 
pretended change of climate in Great 
Britain, we have subjoined, for the in- 
formation of our readers, a table of the 
AVERAGE HEAT in the open air of every 
year, from 1774, when the journals of 
the Royal Society were first kept, to 
1817; and, as a point of curiosity, we 
have annexed some periods on which, 
during the forty-three years, the ther- 
mometer was at the highest and the 
lowest, 





1774 scwccccs $0.6) 1709 .... orc~ 40.8 
R97S wooe'éd HOUR So cht SOR 
a ree 51.1} 1801 ...6.... 518 
eae ere ( :  —— 
SERS cvoe cnee Ui - LE ode cans 
1779 ccc ccce 58.9) 18046 occ ccce S28 
+; ere Flt ee reer 
RPS naeedmes e+. nane anaes 
SUEY cade coee Gas. LOOT tenes canna 
B7EB 2 cn ccnes JRE 1IMMiccocccks Oe 
Gee asén cede 50.9 | 1809 ........ 51.8 
STOR 6 tid cand 40.8/1800 ........ 51.5 
179% .... 00. 50.5/ 1811 ..0...0. 59.7 
S790 Guta sé dus 50.0 | 1812 ...- ccce 499 
27946. . <<< 0.00 $1.91 1813 svca doce 408 
1793 cnccvcee 499 | 18146 0.00 cece 48.2 
1796 wcncceee 50.5! 1815 -..-.--- 51.6 
1797 .cocccaca 50. | 1816 .--- ccee 49.4 
>, 51.3 


In the seven years irom 1774 to 1780, 
the average heat was 51.68; in the ¢dir- 
teen years from 1787 to 1800 was 50.54; 
and in the sixteen, (rom 1801 to 1816, 
was 50.93: a clear proof tiat no dete- 
rioration of climate bas taken place. 
The hottest day in the period was in 
July 1808, when the thermometer was 
93.5: other hot days wyre, in July 1793, 
at 89; and June 1804, at 87. The coidest 
days in the period were, in Dec. 1796, 
at 5; and in Jan. 1795, at 8.* 

In a few days will be pu.lished, the 
Warning Voice, a sacred poem, in two 
cant.s; addressed to infidel writers of 
poetry ; by the Hon. and Rev. E. J. 
‘TURNOUR. 

Mr. A. JAmieson has in “the press, 
a Grammar of Rhetoric, chiefly com- 
piled from Blair, Campbell, Rollins, 
ke. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans, of Islington, 
has in the press, the Progress of Human 
Life, or Shakespeare's Seven Ages of 
Man; illustrated by a series of extracts 
in prose and poetry, upon the plan of 
his Juvenile Tourist and Excursion to 


—) 





* Further observations on these subjects 
from any meteorologist would be accept- 
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Windsor ; with a view to the Rising 
Generation. ; 

M. La Beaune has in the press, 
Observations on the Propertics of the 
Air-pump and Vapour-bath ; pointing out 
their efficacy in gout, rheumatism, palsy, 
&c. with remarks on factitious airs, and 
on the improved state of electricity and 
galvanism, and their supposed efficacy in 
various diseases. 

Dr. Ayxe, of Hull, is about to publish 
Practical Observations on the Nature 
and Treatment of Marasmus, and of 
those disorders allied to it, which may 
be strictly denominated bilious. 

The Rev. Cuarres Moore has two 
volumes of Sermons nearly ready to 
appear. 

Tiss Saran ReEnNov, authoress of 
Village Conversations, has in the press, 
the Temple of Truth, a poem, in five 
cantos. 

A Mercator’s Atlas of Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to modern navigation and mari- 
time surveying, for the use of naval stu- 
dents, will be published in the course of 
the present month, in royal 4to. on the 
plan of Goldsmith’s well known Geo- 
graphical Cepy-books. 

Mr. De Carrteres has nearly ready 
for publication a new edition of his His- 
toire de France ; which will be contiuucd 
to the present time, and thoroughly re- 
vised throughout. 

M. A. Picquvot has in the press, a 
Chronological Abridgment of the His- 
tory of Modern Europe; compiled from 
the best English, French, and German, 
historians. 

It appears there are no less than 
415 Christian missionaries now employed 
in various parts of the world, in endea- 
vouring to substitute their peculiar 
faith for the religion of the several coun- 
tries. They consist of Churchmen, Mec- 
thodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Cal- 
vmists, Lutherans, Swedenborgians, &c. 
&e. &e.; and, it is said, they make great 
progress among the barbarous tribes of 
Asia, Africa, and Amcrica. 

Dr, Bostock proposes to give a 
Course of Lectures on Physiology and 
Animal Chemistry, during the ensuing 
winter. 

Udine, a Fairy Romance, translated 
from the German of Baron dc la Motte 
Fouque, by Mr. Soane, is in great for- 
wardness for publication. 

Loro Cocurane has fitted up a 
steam vessel, in which he means to 
attempt to reach within such limits of 
the North Pole as will entitle him to. the 
parliamentary reward. One advantage 
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to be derived from a steam-vessel, in 
navigation of these seas, is, that the ves. 
sel will be able to proceed during a calm 
the period at which other Vessels are in 
“20 greatest danger of being beset with 
The following passage from a re 
of the Committee of the House of Com. 
mons, dated 24th Dec. 1783, respecting 
the illicit methods of defrauding the 
revenue, will serve to shew the alarm 
extent to which the practice had at tha 
time arrived of making factitions or imi. 
tation tea. “The quantity of factitions 
tea, which is annually manufactored 
from sloe, liquorice, and ash-tree, leaves, 
in different parts of England, to be 
mixed with genuine teas, is computed 
at more than four millions of pounds,” 
A convineing proof of the folly of exces. 
sive taxation: the duties npon teas, at 
present, are upwards of one hundred per 
cent. ad valorem. Let these duties be 
reduced to what they were at the period 
of the Commutation Act, and we shall 
soon hear no more of adulterated teas; 
but, whilst the temptation remains so 
powerful, the exchequer barons and the 
excise commissioners will labour with 
their fines and penaltics as at the stone 
of Sisyphus. In our opinion, however, 
the highest penalty of law ought to be 
inflicted on every one who is convicted of 
fabricating any articles of food of dif 
fercnt quality to that which it professes 
to be. Such a wretch, whether be be 
the brewer, or baker, or grocer, ought to 
suffer the penalty of wilfal murder,— 
his crime involving numerous murders. 
Dr. Carey has in the press an i 
proved edition of his larger work on 
Latin Prosody and Versification. © 
Mr. Consett continues to write his 
Political Register, in Long Island, with 
his wonted energics. Mvst of his late 
numbers are nraster-pieces of reasoiing 
and tloqnence.’ That of the 6th of June, 
containing a copy of bis Petition to 
Parliament, setting forth the infractions 
of the Bill of Rights,—is a very pointed 
and extraordinary production. Certain 
political rivals and critical censors have 
blamed Mr. Cobbett for leaving Eng- 
land on the passing of the Suspension 
Bill: but we are of opinion that 
acted wisely ; and that, if he had heen 
incarcerated under that bill, it wou 
not so speedily have been repealed. ” 
Since writing the above, we 
seen Mr. Cobbett’s exposare of f 
corruption or vassalage of the periodica 
press, in which he is pleased to on 
nient us on our love of trath, and sp of 
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of independence, which we. feel, we 
deserve. We could have added greatly. 
to Mr, Cobbett’s ancedotes of the pre- 
yailing system of corruption ; and have 
chewn how the arts of calumny have, 
py the ministerial press, been reduced 
to areguiar science. Like the art of 
war, it has its sappers, its under-miners, 
iis cavert-ways, its zig-zag approaches, 
its false fires, its masked batteries, and 
all the machinery: and devices of decep- 
fion, to. give effect to its attacks, and 
secure the destruction of unsuspecting 
patriotism. At some Icisure period we 
may be induced to develope the entire 
system. 

“4 new edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon 
Novi-Testamenti, revised and corrected 
hy several eminent scholars, is printing 
at the Edinburgh University, in quarto, 
and will be stereotyped. 

Mr. Harris, of Walworth, willin a 
few days publish, the Algebraist’s Assis- 
fant, written upon the plan of Walkin- 
game’s Arithmetic. : 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from 
1788 to 1816, with a Bibliographical 
Metaoir of the late Right Rey. John 
Skinner, of Aberdeen, by the Rev, JoHN 
Skinner, of Forfar, are nearly ready for 
publication. fy 

An hermaphrodite has lately exhi- 
bited itself in Paris and in London, 
The figure is about the middle height, 
aud completely Grecian; the counte- 
nance scarcely Jess so; complexion dark, 
but clear; beard very general and thick 
on the chin aud upper lip, but only on 
the latter of any length; a considerable 
part of the skin, also, as hairy as in men; 
voice feminine; hips broad; pectora 
freminea et optime formata; penis dictus, 
nihil nisi clitoris longissima; vagina in- 
tegumento communi occlusa preter fo- 
ramina duo per que urina transit ; cata- 
mene, plurimum regulares. . Lutitia, 
dicitur viros petiise, nune pro faminis 
appetentiam quasi effrenatam profitetur. 


Nobis in dubio est st unius—vel alterius. 


desiderium sentit, quemadmodum in brutis, 
dubii generis, cupido omnis cogundi abest, 
neque petuntur a mayibus vel foeminis. - 

Some Letters, ascribed to MADAME 
PertRAND, at St. Helena, supposed 
fo have been addressed to a Female 
Friend in France, are preparing for 
publication, in French and English. 

A Spelling, Pronouncing, and Expla- 
natory Theological Dictionary ‘of ‘the 
New Testament, will speedily be pub- 
lished, | ) 

Messrs, BENTHAM and Ray, of Shef- 
ficld, will publish, on the Ist of Aogust, 

MoxtuLy Mac. No.313. 
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the Northern Star, or Monthly Magae 
zine for Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, Northumberland, Cheshire, Note 
tinghamshire, and the adjoining coun- 
ties; being a continuation, on a more 
extensive scale, of the Northern Star, of 
Yorkshire Magazine. The editors al- 
lege that they have already obtained tho 
co-operation and support of the most 
distinguished literary characters in the 
north of England ; and can promise their 
readers much original information on a 
vast variety of subjects, 

The subjects of the vice-chancellor’s 
prizes, at Trinity College, for the July 
commencement, 1818, are, for graduates 
—Eis avpioy ta crsdaia, The under 
graduates — Dulce Bellum inexpertis, * 

Consolations for Mourners; five sere 
mons, by the late Rev.Joun HILL, are 
in considerable forwardness, ‘ 

Mr. Bristep, a counsellor of New 
York, has just ready for publication, a 
work on America and her Resources, 

The Meditations of a Neophyte are in 
the press. eal 

A chiropodist has in the press, a wor 
on the Art of Preserving the Feet, or 
Practical Observations on the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Corns, Bunnions, Cal- 
losities, Chilblains, &c. in one. small} 
volume. 

Translations of Memoirs of Lucien 
Bonaparte, and of Anecdotes of the 
Court and Family of Napoleon, are just 
ready for publication. ) : 

A letter addressed to the Bishop’ of 
St. David’s, joint patron of the Londog 
Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, by the Rev. L. Way, is 
announced, ° | 

Captain GOLOWNIN is. préparing for 
publication his Recollections of Japan, 
comprising a. particular account of the 
Religion, Language, Government, Laws, 
and Mamners, of the Peaple. te 

Saint Patrick, a national tale of the 
fifth centary, will speedily be publish 
in three velumes. 

A new poem, entitled the Recluse of 
the Pyrences, will be published in afew 
days. 

The Rev. Dr. JoHN FLEMING is print- 
ing, in two octavo volumes, a General 
View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Classification of Animals, with plates 
and illustrations. t odd eS] 

‘Dr. Lestié, in a communication te 
the Medical Journal, describes a case 
jn which ammonia was successful ia 

reventing the effects of the bite of ap 

‘adder. ravelting Je the pet of 

and, he stopped to give : ¢ 
Bgl, be stopped 19 gine anna 
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fo a poor man who, having laid down on 
the grass to sleep, had becn bitten. 
From experience of the beneficial effects 
of ammonia in India, in cases of the 
bites of different snakes, Dr. Leslie pro- 
cured some spirits of hartshorn, and gave 
about a drachm of it, mixed with about 
half an ounce of gin, and a little water. 
The effect was very sudden. In ten or 
fifteen minutes the patient’s eyes became 
more brigh:, his pulse fuller and strong- 
er, and his countenance altogether more 
cheerful; and, by the repetition of the 
same dose as above stated, in about the 
space of an hour anda half, he appeared 
rfectly recovered, Another dose was 
efi to be taken at ten o'clock at night, 
and in the morning he said he was quite 
well, except a little numbness and weak- 
ness in the arm: the third day after, he 
returned to his work. 

Lord SoMERVILLE attributes the 
health of his flock of 203 Merino sheep, 
which he purchased in Spain, principally 
to the use which he bas made of salt for 
the last seven years on hisfarm. These 
sheep having been accustomed to the 
use of salt in their native land, his lord- 
ship considered, that in this damp cli- 
mate, and in the rich land of Somerset- 
shire, it would be absolutely necessary 
to supply them withitregularly. A ton 
of salt is used annually for every 1000 
sheep: a handful is put in the morning 
on a flat stone or slate, ten of which, set 
a few yards apart, are enough for 100 
sheep. ‘Twice a week has been usually 
found sufficient. Of a flock of near 
1000, there were not ten old sheep which 
did not take kindly to it, and not a 
single lamb which did not consume it 
greedily. Salt is likewise a preventive 
of disorders in stock fed with rank green 
food, as clover or turnips, and it is 
deemed a specific for the rot, 

Ale brewed by Sir Joseph Banks, 
being analysed at his desire, by Mr. 
Brande, gave the following proportion 
of alcohol. 

1. Malt to the hogshead, eight strike or 
bushel. Hops to the hogshead, 8lbs.— con- 
tained 9.85 per cent. of alcohol. 

2. Malt to the hogshead; ten strike. 
Hops to the hogshead, 11lbs.—contained 
10.84 per cent, of alcohol. 


ak vrawaarer 

y the last geographical details, 
lished in ‘Auta fhe population Pines 
monarchy amounts to 27,613,000 souls. 
In this number are included 11,750 
of Sclavonians; 5,000,000 of Italians: 
4,800,000 of Germans; 400,000 of Hun. 
gatians, &c. As to their religion, they 
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are divided into 21,000,000 . 
2,500,000 belonging to the ‘Greek 
church, 2,000,000 belonging to the 
Reformed church, 1,450,000 Lut) 
400,000 Jews, and about 40,000 Unt 
tarians. 

iis FRANCE. | 

ntelligence can be receiy 
Calais at Paris, between which at 
are 27 telegraphs, in three minutes: 
from Lille, 22 telegraphs, two minutes. 
from Strasburg, 45 tclegraphs, six and 
a half minutes; from Lyons, 50 tele. 
graphs, and from Brest, 80 telegraphs, 
eight minutes. 7 , 
ITALY. 

The splendid edition of the Eneid, 
preparing for pega at Rome, at 
the expense of the Duchess of Devon. 
shire, -will appear in September. Only 
two hundred and thirty copies are to be 
printed, of which the Duchess retains 
one hundred and fifty for herself, and 


the other eighty are to belong to the. 


printer. Four-and-twenty views, repre- 
senting the actual state of places in 
Italy, mentioned by Virgil, will adom 
this edition: to be engraved by M, 
GeEMELIN, from drawings by the first 
artists in Rome. 

Late accounts from Rome notice the 
encreasing attention and _ encourage- 
ment given to the fine arts in that city, 
The Chevalier Thorwaldson is em- 
ployed in restoring the last of the 
statues of Agina. These chefs d’ceuve 
have filled him with the ambition of 
himself prodacing a figure of Hope in 
the antique style. Count Sommariva, 
one of the richest protectors of the arts 
in Europe, has_given Thorwaldson an 
order to execate for him, in marble, 
The Entrance of Alexander into Baby- 
lon, upon the design of that which is s0 
much admired in stucco at the palace of 
Monte Cavallo. Canova has now 
finished the group of Love and 8 
Nymph, which the Prince Regent of 
England ordered of him. The Ne@ 
litan minister, the Marquis de Foscal 
has caused three frescos of Dominiqut, 
which were in the two dark chambers, 
and in a portico, of the palace Farnese, 
to be transferred to canvass—an oper® 
tion which perfectly succeeded. 

DENMARK. 

Late intelligence from this country 
announces, that a quarry of pi r 
a mine, rich in iron, have been recenty 
discovered in the island of Bor 
Weaany ray v2 the pene some 

€ j orway- 
pense for their loss o REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


—— 


the Seraph; @ collection of 

pate 5 oe suitable to public and private 

devotion; selected, composed, und arranged, 
John Whitaker. 53. 

speaking of the former numbers 

| of this work, we noticed, that it con- 

sisted of the most celebrated psalms and 
hymns, with selections from Handel, 

aydn, Mozart, Pleyel, and other com- 

rs, in imitation of the work of Mr. 

Gardiner on the same plan. The com- 

position with which the present number 

commences, is part of a Mass, by John 

Amadeus Naumanp, anative of Saxony. 

The part here selected from Mr. Nau- 

mann’s Mass is a single movement, in 

common time of four erotchets. Its prin- 
cipal beauty isits devotional simplicity of 
style, and the ease and grace of its pas- 
sages, which, though extremely familiar, 
are neither mean nor common-place. 

Mr. Whitaker presents it to us in the 

form of two verses, the music of the 

second of which is the replicate of that 
of the first. 

The remainder of the present number 
consists of a considerable variety of 
hymn and psalm tunes; and the whole 
jis accompanied with some ingenious 
compositions of the editor. 

The whole, however, is but an imi- 
tation of the approved Sacred Melodies 
of Mr. Gardiner ; and, though executed 
with ease, it must be admitted that, 
like every copy, it is much inferior to its 
original, 

“ Amphion struck his Lyre.” A celebrated 
Duett, composed by the late Mr. J. Webbe, 
and sung by the young Gentlemen of the 
Royal Sardinian Choir. - 18. 6d. 

Those lovers of vocal music, who are 
acquainted with the productions of the 
late ingenious Mr, Samuel Webbe, (and 


few, we believe, are not,) will find this. 
duett not unworthy of iis composer. 


While most of the passages are plea- 
sing, a few contain some well-answered 
points; and the general effect (not a 
little heightened by the change of the 
lime,) is such as at once to display the 
talents of the master and fully repay 
the auditor’s attention. 


A Sonata for the Piano-forte. Composed 
and dedicated to F. Cramer, esq. ; by John 
Beale, Opera Prima. 5s. 

This Sonata comprizes three move- 
meuts; the first of which is an Allegro 
m triple time of three crotchets; the 
second an Andantino, in common time 
of two Crotchets ; and the third, a Rondo 

cherzando, in common time of two 


crotchets. Some of the ges in 
these. movements are pleasing, and the 
movements themselves are tolerably 
contrasted ; but we do not find in them 
any marked indications of original 
genius, any of those features which 
sometimes (though not excellent them- 
selves,) present the promise of future 
superiority. The few ideas’ that are 
above mediocrity, are unfortunately 
defective in connexion; and, conse- 
quently, incapable of that impressive 
effect which bestows distinction and 
character, 

Still, notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, this piece has, at least, the merit 
of being busy, flighty, qualified to im- 
prove the volatility of the finger, and of 
possessing a degree of vivacity and 
spirit that will, perhaps, render it ac- 
ceptable to many hearers, 


“Oh! England, Farewell.” - Written on 
the departure of Lord Byron from his 
Native Isle; by Thomas James, esq. 
Composed, and inscribed tou Miss Emily 
V. Johns, by J. Watson. 2s. 

Both the words and the music of this 
little vocal effort (a ballad of two verses,) 
are of sufficient merit to claim the 
notice of. the public. The ideas are 
poetical, and the sentiments neatly and 
flowingly expressed. The melody, if 
not remarkably original in its passages, 
(considering them separately,) is, in the 
aggregate, of a cast favorable to an 
impression of novelty, and, on the whole, 
calculated to attract the general ear. 
The piano-forte accompaniment deserves 
a distinct notice. Itis appropriate and 
tasteful, and graces and illustrates the 
voice-part of tlie composition. 

Number 2 of the Seraph; a collection of 
Sacred Music, suitable to public and 
private devotion ; by J. Whitaker. 5s. 
Of the first number of this J een 

we have already spoken. ‘The present 

number, or volunie, contains between 
fifty and sixty pages of the same descrip- 
tion of sacred melodics and specimens 
of church harmony as those of the 
former; and, even if the work be not 
intended to be prosecuted any further, 
will, in combination with its precursor, 
form, with the serious aud religious 
portion of the musical world, a highly 
desirable collection of vocal music. js 
irs from the celebrated Opera “ 
sy lly sry arranged for the Piuno- 
é@ 18. 6d. ‘ P 

Wheee Airs are arranged with ability, 
and will be found useful to the young 

4A2 practitioner 
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practitioner on the instrument for which 
they are here prepared. The task_of 
their adaptation was an easy one, but 
it is tuo attentively and too effectively 


‘performed not to claim our respectful 
‘report. 


«‘ The Pleasing Visiun;” a Divertimento for 
the. Piano-forte. . Composed and inscribed 
to Miss Ann Carlisle; by L. C. Nielson, 28. 
The Pleasing Vision is a_ pleasing 

succession, of novel and well-conceived 

passages.. In addition to its general 
originality, the piéce is regular and 
consistent, and forms a practice for the 
piano-forte student, not less pleasing 


than improving. For the most part, 


the motion,. or distances, will be found 
remarkably convenient for the hand, 
and uniformly qualified to induce an 


Medical Report. 


little air are six in number, 


ie [July 
exercise, it is.usefdl: as a ca 
pits J of hos appellation, : 
raham’s admired Air~in 
.  Sevts, Wha Hue with Wale 
for the Piano-forte ; by John Parry, 15, 64 
Mr, Parry’s variations to this popular 
given them in C major; and ‘ie 
in A, the relative minor, forms. to the 
others a pleasing and interesting relief 
Of whatever variety of exercise the 
scope of this publication: would alloy 
the composer has ably availed himself 
The different strains are well contrasted, 


jand, in their execution, rise above each 
other by due degrees; and, consequeutly, 


Iead on the band of the young prac. 


titioner progressively and advantage 
ously.. 


easy and graceful execution. 


As an 





MEDICAL REPORT. 


SD “ 

Rerort of Diseases and CAsuaLtirs occurring in the public and private Practia 

of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 

—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, 

through Gray’s Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 

street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Old- 

street ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-rew ; thence crossing the Old Jewry, 

and extending along: Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

ae 

N conformity with the plan which the writer of these Reports proposed in his intro- 
-E. ductory address, viz. that of occasionally noticing medical productions of merit, he 
is happy in having it in his power to announce the recent publication of a very elegant 
and very scientific work, on the subject of calculary complaints, written by Dr. Marcet. 
The Reporter’s attention has becn calied to this subject, from having lately had a pa- 
tient under his care, who, for a gravelly affection, had been a long time taking such 
medicines as could not possibly influence his disorder beyond the immediate operation 
of such medicines upon the digestive organs. It is mtich fo be lamented, that the laws 
of chemistry have not hitherto been brought to operate upon the management of these 
affections, to such an extent and nicety as might be 2 priori conceived ; that chemical 
science does, however, in some measure, apply to practical indications and inferences 
is certain ; and certain, moreover, it is, that an individual may be swallowing medi 





meal 





“eines for months and years, as supposed solvents for stone, whieh, instead of dimiuish- 


ing, shall haye been actually adding during the whole of the period to the bulk of the 
offending material. A physician, then, who should undertakethe treatment of calculus, 
without, at least, a general acquaintance with the chemical and physical varieties of 
these concretions, would, it is scarcely necessary to say, be acting the part of a mere 
empirical adventurer. Of the exciting causes of gravel and stone scarcely any thing !s 
known with certainty. Their production has, by some, been ascribed to impregnations 
of waters used by the affected individuals; but, besides that these concretions do not 
answer to any of the known combination of materials found in waters, the maladies m 
question happen indifferently to persons living upon soft waters, as those of the Thames 
and the Seine; or to those who are the principal part of their lives drinking from springs 
impregnated with calcareous ingredients, Dr. Marcet is engaged in a consid 
extent of research for the purpose of ascertaining whether place, or climate, or any 
exterior circumstances of a palpable nature, could be found influential towards the 
effect in question ; or, on the contrary, whether any countries enjoyed an especial im- 
munity fromthe disorder. His investigations, however, have not led to any more pal 
Ucular inferences, than that the inhabitants of very hot countries are less obnoxious to 
its production than those of more temperate regions. ‘This fact, Dr. M. conceives 
may be attributed, in"some degree, at least, to that activity of the vessels of the skin 
which is the necessary consequence of living in warm climates; and he hence mor vy 
rs insuring an undeviating and constant exercise of the perspiratory vessels, © 

rm one of the main expedicuts ia the preventive and curative regimen or 
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laints. Ti is necessary, also, in all cases of these affections, to pay a special 
os state of the stomach and bowels. Dr. Prout and Dr. Btadaara Save toe 
found the urine to be very essentially changed in its chemical Constituents, by the 
administration of purgative medicines, 

Fevers, the Reporter is sorry to say, have been recently rather on the increase. Iu 
his own practice he has registered two fatal cases since the last Report, and in both of 
these the extreme beat of the weather seenied to concur with the malignity of the 
malady, m occasioning the fatal termination , in each case the fever appeared to be 
evidently consecutive tpon a primary derangement in the blood-vessels of the head; a 
source, indeed, to which Dr. Clutterback, and some others, refer the origin and essence 
of all kinds and degrees of idiopathic fever, but, in the writers opinion, withont sufi- 
cient evidence. Several cases have been reported of sudden and unexpected deaths ia 
Junatic asylums, which were, probably, ocvasioued by the intemperate heat of the sea. 
sous, acting with unusual energy upcn the biain, already in astate of disordered 
excitation. 

A case of mesenteric disease of a-child, in which the glandular derangement was 
carried to the extent of dropsical effusion, and in which there was an erythematic blush 
of red about the umbilical region, denoting a morbid degree of action in the vessels-of 
the part, has been most unequivocally benefited, and, indeed, radically cured, by very 
small doses of digitalis. The writer conceives that this drug is hy no means duly 
appreciated by such as confine their views of its powers to its agency, as an anti-in- 
flammatory medicine: g) aduatly insinuated into the frame, aud regulated carefully 
according to circumstances of age and idiosyncracy, it may be often made at once te 
subdue that kind of irritative action which springs out of weakness, and, by restoring a 
tone to the circulatory impulse, prevent the recarrence both of the vascular debility 
and the consequent disease. With respect to the dropsy of grown persons, elateriua 
continues, in the practice of the Reporter, to display most decided evidences of its 
restorative virtues. He could scarcely select a single article from the whole of the 
Materia Medica which he prescribes with better expectations of not only immediate 
and transient, but radical and permanent, effect. , D. Uwins, M.D. 

Thavies-Inn ; June 20, 1818. , 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


a 
ROFESSOR BFRZELIUs’ experiments on seleniam and lithion have been for some 
time completed ; and the memoir, printed m Swedish, contains no less than six 
sheets. The combinations of selencium with the alkalies and the alkaline hydro- 
selcnurets (hydroseleniate, according to the nomenclature of Gay Lussac) elucidate 
many points of theory. 

ARFVEDSON has proved that, spodamene contains eight per cent. of lithion; he has alse 

found four per cent. of it in another mineral from Uton, which is called crystallized 
lepidolite : it contains boracie acid, silex, and alumine. Lithion contains 43.9 per cent. 
— Professor Berzelius has found a fossil which contains 4 of its weight of 
seleniam, bi) 
_ M. Berarnp has made some delicate experiments on the relative situation and 
intensity of the heating rays, the rays of light, and the chemical rays. Having 
substituted a prism of calcareous spar for one of glass, M. Berard found that, in each 
mage formed by the prism, the red extremity was hotter than the violet, and this 
induced him to suspect that the rays of heat underwent a double refraction, in ‘the 
manner of the rays of light. This idea was strengthened, and ultimately confirmed, 
by further experiments. 

“T received (says he) all the solar rays reflected by the mirror of the heliostata, on a 
glass plate, at an angle such that the reflected rays were polarized, and these were 
again received, in their tarn, on a second. glass, properly inclined. I reunited the rays 
reflected from this second glass by a metallic mirror,—in the focus of which I had 
an air thermometer. [found that, when the secondglass reflected the polarized rays, 
the thermometer rose ; and, when the glass did not reflect the polarized rays, the thers 
mometer rested stationary.” This experiment proves, in an evident manner, that the 
heat which accompanies ihe solar light is polarized at the same time with the light, and 
nearly under the same angle, | 

To ascertain whether the rays of heat, proceeding from heated bodies, were also po- 
larized in the same manner, M. Berard proceeded as follows : ag placed in the focus 
of a metallic mirror, three decimeters (about 11.8 inches) in diameter, a lighted taper, 

inclined the mirror, so that the parallel rays reflected from it made an angle of 19 
10’ with the horizon, I will suppose, to give clearness to the explanation, that these 
rays proceeded in the plane of the meridian, from south to north. I received them on 
a glass, thirty centimeters (11.8 inches) long, and twenty-two (8.7 inches) wide: this 


bass Was disposed so that it reflected the light of the taper downwards, ina perp port 
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cular direction ; and beneath it a second similar one was placed parallel to it, 

reflected the rays again from the south towards the north. I received these SP ea 
on another metallic mirror, in the focus of which was an air thermometer havin’ 
blackened bulb and a long tube. This mirror and the second glass were fixed my 
ther,—so that they could be turned round horizontally, without changing their relate 
position, or the inclination of the glass. The apparatus being thus dis osed 


easy, by turning the lower glass and mirror round, to ascertain that the ight 
ted, 
mirror. 


stantly concentrated on the bulb of the thermometer,—snfficient bei 
at the position where the greatest quantity was absorbed by the se to ren. 
der the focus evident : the taper was then removed, and the whole suffered to cool, 

“In the course of some minutes (M. Berard says,) I placed a heated ball of 
abont the size of an egg, exactly in the previous position of the taper ; and, at the 
moment, the air thermometer rose about fifty centimeters (19.7 inches) : then, turning 
the second glass towards the west, the thermometer sunk more and more as it approach. 
ed that point. I left it some time in that — and the thermometer returned to 
within two centimeters of its first point., 1 continued to turn the second glass; and 
as it approached the south, the fluid again rose,—where, having left it about a minute 
it had mounted to forty-five centimeters (17.7 inches). Continning the motion of the 
glass, the thermometer cooled gradually, until it had reached the east,—where, remain. 
ing two minutes, it had gained its original temperature.” 

This experiment, which was repeated a great number of times, proves, that radiant 
heat reflected by a glass, at an angle of about 35°, and falling ona second 
making the same angle with its surface,—is reflected by this second plane, when it is 
turned in two positions opposite to each other, and is not reflected in two other 
positions equally opposed,—each being intermediate and equally distant from the two 
first. Radiant heat, therefore, like light, may be polarized. _ 

The second section of his paper is employed on the chemical rays found in the 
solar light. Having noticed the properties of these rays in effecting certain chemical 
changes, and marked out the degree of effects produced by them in the different 
of the spectrum, the author says, “ I received the chemical! rays directed in the plane 
of the meridian on a glass surface, at an angle of incidence of 35° 6. The rays reflect. 
ed by this first glass were received ona second at the same incidence. I found that, 
when this was turned towards the sonth, the muriate of silver, exposed to the reflected 
invisible rays, was blackened in less than half an hour,—whilst, if turned towards the 
west, it was not at ajl discoloured in ten hours.—The chemical rays, therefore, may be 
polarized like the rays of light, by surfaces of glass under a certain angle, and this angle 
appears to be nearly the same for Loth kinds of rays. It is therefore to be presumed 
also, that the chemical rays will suffer double refraction in passing through certain dia 
phanous bodies. He proved, by other experiments, that the calorific or heating rays 
may be polarized by glass surfaces, and that they are affected by metallic surfaces 
similarly to the rays of light. | 

Radiant heat, emitted by hot bodies, is polarized by glass surfaces, when reflected at 
an angle equal to that at which light is polarized. Metallic surfaces have a similat 
action on hoth kinds of rays.—‘The chemical rays may be polarized by glass surfaces, 
and possess all the general physical properties of the luminous rays. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


—P-— ' 
Ts 1817, the number of licensed country banks were 500 in England and Wales, 
and 27 in Scotland ; but in 1814 they were 696, and 21, respectively. 

In the present reign there has been coined in gold to the amount of 71,639,2131. ; and 
in silver, 4,306,1201. Nearly twenty millions of gold were coined in five years, between 
4773 and 1777 ; none in 1814, 15, and 16: but 4,275,3374. in 1817 ; and of the whole 
there is not, perhaps, two millions in circulation,—Of the silver, four millions and a 
quarter were coined in 1816 and 1817. 

PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, May 22. June 26. 


Was 
Con. 
even 

















Cocoa, W.I.common £4 0 0 to 440 £4 0 0 to 4 4 Opercwt 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary5 13 0 — 6 1 0 513 0 — 6 1 0 ditt 
Coffee, Jamaica, fine . 619 0— 0 0 O 617 0— 7 3 O dito 

--Mocha . 242i § 8.a 6 09 0 — 613 0 dittr 
Cotton,W.I.common . 0 1 7 — O 1 10 0o17— 0 110 per! 

,Demerara . . 0 111 — 0 2 8 0111 — 0 2 @ ditto 
Carramts ; . « - « 8 8 @ —-5146 O 5 8 O— 514 0 per ewl 
Figs, Turkey ; 440-— 415 0 210 0 — 415 0 ditto 
Flax,Riga . . 8% 0 0—8 00 #480 0 0— 0 O Oper tm™ 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 4910 0— 00 Q 4910 0— 0 0 0 , 
Hops, new, Pockets 26 0 0 — 2810 0 22 0 0 — 24 0 0 Pe sops 
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new, Bags « 23 0 O— 2% 0 0 200 0—2?i 0 @ e 
reps British, Bars . 13 0 0 —13 10 0 13 0 0 — 13 Onde We 
_——,——, Pigs» -710 O— 9 0 9 710 O0— 9 O O ditte, 
Oil, salad e* ® e 16 0oOo— 19 0 0 17 17 0 —_ 19 0 0 per jar. 
oo Galipoli P . 100 0 Om 0 0 O 8 0 0O— 0 0 0 per ton, 
Rags a a he 3 6 @0— 3 7 0O 3 1 0 ~~ § | 0 per cwt, 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 510 0 — 6 0 0 510 O0— 6 O 0 ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new . 2 8 Om 29 0 250— 260 ditte, 
—, East India © 23 O0— 190 016 O— 1 0 O ditto. 
—, Bengal, skem . 1 25-— 114 8 143-— 1 4 8 ditto, 
a=, Nutmegs « OF O— OF 1 07 0— 0 7 ¢ ditto, 
———, Pepper, black 0 0 8§— O O 9 0 0 8— O O Of ditto, 
asiniartity ,»white 0 010 — O 0 11} 0 010— O oO 11% ditte, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 010 6 — O11 6 08 9— O 9 Sper gal, 
———, Geneva Hollands 0 3 6— 0 3 9 03 6— 0 8 9 ditto, 
——, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 3- O 5 6 03 0— O 5 Oper gal. 
Sugar, brown. . - 315 O-— 317 O 314 0 — 317 Operewt. 
—, Jamaica, fine . 4 4 0— 412 0 440— 410 0 ditto, 
—, East India, brown 119 0 — 2 5 0O 116 0— 2 2 O ditto, 
—, lamp,fine . §12 0— 6 2 0 512 0— 6 2 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 316 0— 00 0 316 O— 0 0 O ditto, 
——, Russia, yellow 318 O— 0 0 0 315 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
Toa, Bohea .«. « 8 2 6— O 2 Of 025— 0 2 & perlb. 
—, Hyson, best . 0 5 6— 0 510 0510 — 0 6 4 ditto, 
Wine, Madeira,old . 99 O0 0 —120 0 O 90 0 O—120 O Oper pipe, 
——,Portold . 120 0 O—125 0 0 120 0 0—125 0 © ditto. 
—, Sherry . 110 0 O—120 0 0 110 0 Q—120 0 Oper buit. 


Premiums of Insurance-—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.— Cork. or Dublin, 15s. 9d, 
—Belfast, 15s.9d.— Hambro’, 12s. 8d. — Madeira, 20s,—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, 


outand home, 3}g. 


Course of Exchange, June 26.—Amsterdam, 37 B. 2 U.—Hamburgh, 34 423 U.— 
Paris, 24 25.—Leghorn, 514.—Lisbon, 59.—Dublin, 104 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cormmhill—Grand Junction 
Canax shares sell for 2311. per 100l.-share.—Birmingiam, 840]—Coventry, 9601.—~ 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3001.—Trent and Mersey, 15301,—East India Dock, 1601. per 
share.—West India, 203}. 10s.—The Strand BRIpGE, 12].—West Middlesex WarTzEr- 
Wonks, 521. 10s —Gas Ligut ComPANy, 86l. and on the ‘advance in London, and 


elsewhere, 
Gold in bars 41. 1s. 6d. 


per 0z.—New doubloons 41. 1s,—Silver in bars 5s. 4d. 


The 3 per cent, Consols, on the 26th, were 96§; 3 per cent. Reduced, 784. 


—— 
ALPHABETICAL List of BaNkRuPTCIES and DiviDENDS, announced between the 
20th of May, and the 20th of June, 1818, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


———— 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 80.] 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ASHE J. 8, Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor and Rofcdey 


em 
Afpinall }. Cumberland ftreet, Curtain road, Middlefex, 
fone mafon (Smith, Barnard’s inn 

Bailey T. C. Queen freet, Cheapfide, warehoufeman. 
(Oakley and Birch, Martin's lane, Cannon freet 

Bale H. Drury lane, cheefemonger. (Willett, Crown 
court. Threadneedle arcet 

Bartlett J. jun, Beckington, Somerfet, dyer. 


Coates 
Paul @reet, Finsbu ' : 


Baruh fquare 
uh OD. Houndsditch, apothecary. (Nettlefold, Norfolk 
Senet — 


} - Manchefter, woollen cord manufa¢turer. 
(Adlington and G » Bedford row 
({ Walker, 


Benfon J: Birmingham, pocket book maker. 
on. Scoln’sinn fields 
ty J. and J. Beck, Cornhill, watch makers, [Kear- 
Birch Tr. and Spurr, Bifhopsrate within 
- B. Liverpool, earthenware dealers 


Bin ime, Paisgrave place, Temple 


fle Eden, Durham, c manu e 
(Swain, Seevene, be pe og poset facturer. 


man J. Live 
Ma Cattle avect, Melba ~ een (Avion and Wheeler, 
wer A. Ba (Highmoor, Seott’s 


; th, d . ’ 
Brindle R. Le ands e, dealer, Lbiekelock, 


Ser} » Vinade 
Brown W. A. College hill, merchant, (Wilthire and 
Bolton, Old Broad Greet : P 


(Dacie and 


Brown J-London,merchant. (Clarke, Richards, and cos 
Chancery lane 
Brown T. Strand, tailur. . {Preame and Bett, Temple 
Bullocke J. Catherine ftreet, Strand, butron and trime 
_ ming feller. Harvey and Richards, Sucklersbury 
Burdon F, and T. Henicy in Arden, Warwick, drapers. 
LLea and Son, Henley in Ardea 
Canby W, Leeds, Yorkfhire, grocer. (Lamberts, Taylor, 
and co. Gray’s inn fquare 
Clarke W. London, matter mariner, (Willis, Clarke, 
and co. Warnford court, Throgmorton ftreet 


Clark J. Manea, Ife of Ely, carpenter. ([Leigh, Mafoa, 
and co. New Bridge treet 
Clegg S. Salford, tancathire, faddler. (Windle, Joha 


treet, Bedford row 
Clifford M. and J. Kingdon upon Hull, merchants. (Roffer 


and Son, Bartiett’s buildi ’ 
Colernan W. O. Wapping, flopfeiler. (Knight and Freee 
Cook j. and E. Gording, Little Alie @reet, Goodman's 
church ftreet 
Crook W. Biackburna, Lancafhire, farmer. (Milne and 
Dean J. Dean's buildings, Poplar, baker. (Willet, Crown 
court, Threacneedie freet 
Bediord row 
Fither J. The fireet, merchant. (Buckle. Sige 
lanes 6 
frreet, , wrens thoe 
maker, [Pearfon. st, Heien’s, Sih fee @rcet. 
Gay M. L. U Norton ftreet, Mary le bone, fone 


man, | @reet 
elds, uphoiders. (Warrand, Church row, Fea- 
Parry, Temple 
EhnG.. R. Warwick court, Holborn, farrier. (aunt, 
u ury 
Framingham M. Church Bethnal 
mafon, (Caflon, High Areet, Mary ic bone 
George 
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@eorge ¥. North Audley freet, coach maker, 
Chancery ‘ane 

Green Jj. Liverpool, joiner, 
Temple 

Half T. Reading, tailor. 
New ion 


(Woed, 
(Blackfock and Bunce, 


CIenkins, James, and co. 
Bart G. Norwich, ironmonger, [Abbott, Roll yard, 
Chancery lane 
Beflam M and T. Bolton, Lancafhire, linen drapers. 
| Clarke, Richards, and eo. Chancery lane 
Baywood C. Manch:fter, manufadurer. (Wiilis, Clarke, 
and co. Warnford court 
Bemingway J. Elland, Yorkthire, grocer. 
and Crofslev, Gray’s inn f{yuare 
Bilbers . G. St. Mary Axe. mefchant. (Oakey and Birch, 


Cannon ftreet 
Hokien it. Rippenden, Yorkfhire, grocer, [Cardale and 
Bithopfgate ftreet, baker, 


{ Wigglefworth 


Young, Gray's inn 
Jackfon G. Widegate alley, 
(Butler, Cornhill 
Kennel| J. and J. P. Church ftreet, Weftminfer, army 
and navy agerts. (Manning, Clement's inn 
Lamb J. and J. Younger, Ceefcent, Minories, Merchants. 

(:mith, Finsbury fyuare 
Langlois, Beaufort’s builaings, Strand, dealer. (Alderfon, 


Symond’s inn 
Lodge R. Bluckburn, Lancafhire, butcher. (Blakelock, 
Serjeant’s inn 
Eoudon J. C. Warwick court, Holborn, merchant. (Abra: 
ham. Great Mar\borouch freet 


Lyne E Plymouth, merchant. 


{Anflice and Wright, 
‘Temple 


Mackay C. Livetpool. earthenware dealer. (Dacie and 
John, Pulsgrave place Temple 
Maxtun Jj. St. James's place, Clerkenweil, broker, 


(Groves, Temple 

Mayall W. Exeter, jewel'er. 
lane 

Mayman J. MPewsbury, Yorkthire, innkeeper. 
worth and Crofley, Gray’s inn fquare 

Mayhew J. 8t. Ofyth, Eif-x, miller. (Miln@ and Parry, 
Temple 

M‘Guckin H. Kivg’s Mews Charing Crofs, merchant, 
[Hutchifon. Crown court. Threadneedle treet 

Nevifon W. North Shields, draper. (Robinfon and Bur- 
rows, Auftin friars 

Nicholls W. Huntingdo», rope makers (Lowe and Bower, 


(Darke and co. Chancery 


(Wiggles- 


List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 


[Fuly 1, 


Nicholfon J..and J. Brown, Bow lane, pin . 
manufacturers. (Greenwood, ppl and needs 
Oliver P.:Catdown, Devonthire, thip builder, ye 


an . 
ne: as te Seri pve 
eac - Alderfgate ftree . ‘ 
Polley J Griy'e les lane, eschie? (eal 
Seulerate 5 ty # He Fowey, comen ante 
C Thompion, Gray's inn fquare » Mipwrights, 


Price W. Minories, tea dealer. i 
R _Balinghal treet . (Knight ang Freeman, 
ankin S. Greek ftreet, Soho, coal mer : 
7 ood We herjeant's inn, Fleet Sara tRebing 
anda igh Holborn, groce 
severest iam Grocere _ UPaylary Field coun, 
avage J. Eat Stoke, Nott$, coal 
coin’s inn {quare : = CStevenfon, Lin. 
R. P. Clarence row, Camberwell, Sur money 
naan ers (Martindale, Gray’s inn favor . 
illitloe T, sinn ° elock 
~ oncafter, innkeeper ( Blak » Serjeant’y 
Sorby W. North Anfton, Yorkthire, 2 
Holborn court. Gray’s inn lees (Caper, 
Taberer 4. Collyhor?, Manchetter, woollen cord Mani 
facturer. (Adlington and Gregory, Bedford row 
Trewhitt N. North Allerton, linen manufacturer. {Wells 
Gate freet, Lincotn’s inn ficids ’ 
Fyas J. Wakefield, York, grocer. 
Crofsley. Gray's inn 
Walter J. Bath, cabinet maker. ([Highmuor, Scott's yan 


Watts WB thop St rtford, Hertforcthire, farmer ij 
fon, Durfet treet . . —— 


Sayer 


C Wigglesworth ang 


Webb &. Winflow, Herefordthire, farmer. i 
_ Fenbury. Worcefterthire ; (ietiete, 
Whire J. Calver, Derbythire, gtocer. (Ellen, Carlifls 
ftreet, Soho 
Whiteh ute |. Stratford upon Avon, mercer. (Price ani 
Williams, Lincoin’s ian 
Wickftcac J. Shrewsbury, March maker. (Lee and Nick: 
fon, Shrewsbury , ; 
Wrench J. C. St. Mary Axe, wine merchant. (Osbadel- 


ffon, London ftreet 
Yeates T. Bordeficy, Warwickhhire, pattea-tye manufee 
turer. 


Southampton buildings 


Abrahams G. Falmouth 
Adderton A. Lower Shadwell 
Alcock &. Newcattle upon Tyne 
Anderfon C. R. Au‘lin Friars 
Afhby R. Voultry : 
Athworth }. Boothfuld, Lancafhire 
Balfour }+ Bafinghal! ftreet 
Ball £. R.Scuth Moreton, Berks 
Bather W. st. John’s treet 
Barnard §. Southwark 
Barnett R. Mill waik, Poplar 
Blakey G. Bithopmonkton, and W, 
Blakey, Leeds 
Bourchicr W. King Greet, Holbora 
Boyce J. Bordefiey ; 
Boyer A. and R. Kenyon, Liverpool 
Bownas J. Liverpoo! 
Bright T. Watling treet 
Brock W.and B.le Mefurier, Warn- 
ford court 
Brown J. Holywe!), Flinthhire 
Brown H, and J. Coombs. Windfor 
Buckeridge G. Pangbourne, Berks 
Butler T. Afton Tirrold, Serks 
Bywater T. Tadcafier, Yorkthire 
Calvert A. Sydenham 
Chandler J. Stockport 
Chipperfieid T Much Hadham 
Coar F, Newmarket 
Coburn F. Newland. Oxfordhhire 
Coles W. Mincing lane 
Colebatch G Milverton, Warwickth, 
Colebeck and cu. Wefthoutfe, Yurkth. 
Collinfon J. and J. H. Triton, Lom- 
bard ftreet 
Cortiffoz J. Spital fquare 
Carry 1. North shields 
Paunah R. Windley, Derby fhire 
Dickihfon R. and }. St. John ftreet 
Bruit G. R. Winchetter 
Dunkin J. Aldersgate treet 
Dury H. Banbury, Oxforcthire 
Elgar W, Maiditone 
Biliot C. Tiverton 
Elwell &. Welt Bromwich, Stafford®. 
Eliwood R. and W. Wilfon, jun. 
fLondun 
Emes W. and P. Church row, Fen- 
church treet 
Fielia W. Lendon 
Fincham B. fen. and co. Epping 
Fitch J. Colchetter 
Pies L. M. St. Mary Axe 
Fowler W. Leamington Priors, War- 
wickfhire 
Fro® t. Macclesich, J. and M, 
Afton, Liverpool 
Garbett S. Birmiagham 
Glover D. Gutter lane 
Glever J. Lowey Brook freet 


DIVIDENDS. 


Golding T. J. and R. F. King, Great 
St. Helen's 

Goold A. Birmingham 

Goudyear T. Aldersgate ftreet 

Greaves P. P. andco. King’s Arms 
yard, Coleman freet 

Grierfon 8. Barnfle 

Griffiths S. Old Botwell court 

ackett W. Langi-y, Derby hire 

Hali R. and co. Sutton in Afhfield, 
_Nottinghamithire 

Hamilton R. Oid Broad ftreet 

Hanbury W. Shoreditch 

Hazard T. R. Liverpool 

Heliyer J. Lloyd's Coffee houfe 

Henfry W. Loughborough 

Rie bert W. Sandtord. Oxfordthire 

Hinchliffe M. Dewsbury 

Holditch G. and W. Bannah. Bankfide 

Hedfon J. _ M. Hargreaves, Li- 
ver 

Holland J. Little Chelfea 

Holwill T. Nine Elms, Batterfea 

Horton R. Newport, sa'op 

Humble W Great St. Ihomas Apoftle 

Humphreys J. Hammerfmith 

Ifuld W. Welbeck ftreet, St. Mary 
le bone 

Jackfon H. Strand 

Tocken W. B. Exe-er 

ackfon W and W, Kelly, Shepton 


Mailett 
Jenkins T. Judd ftreet, Brunswick 
fquare 
1ofep: C. Cannon fireet 
ofeph R. Little New Greet 
ave J. and T. Hargroves, Fore fr, 
eating A. Strand 
Kelty Ae Worcefter © 
Kefteven J, T. and J. York Greet, 
Covent Garden 
Kilhhaw E. Lancafter 
King J. Tonbridge 
King J. Yeovil, Somerfet 
Kingfel! S. Poplar 
Knapton R. Nicholas lane, Lombard 
_ _ ftreet 
Knight J. and T, Athly, Gough fquare 
Laing G, George yard, Lombard itreet 
Landfeli J. jun. Bexhill 
Lane R. lorgh Aptun, Norfolk 
Peycock T. and j. Bradford 
¢wis D. Milford Haven 
Lewis D. and R. Potter, Manfion houfe 
Liverey dq - 
- and co, u 
—_ J. Tring ware 
ong H. J. V. and F. B. ] 
Great Tower ftreet m Poe 
Manks J, Leeds F 


(Sievenfon, Lincdln’s ina, 


7 


Mackenzie A. J. and H. Roper, Crofs 
ftreet, Finsbury fquare 

Manfell J). Wood fireet 

Marks J. New roac, Fitzroy fquare 

Martin T. and S, sopkinrs, Brita 

Matthews W. Liverpool 

Mediland W. Gofwell treet 

Meefon E. Aldermanbury 

Miller G. Chames hall, Staffordhire 

Mitchel] S. Dorking 


Morgan J, Gedford row 

Morrell C. and J. Bor'and, Liverpool 

Mofs T. Blandford treet, Maucheter 
{quare 

Murden E. Princes place, Commer. 
cia} road 


Naith T. Tiverton, Somerfet 

Nafh T. Chefham, Bucks 

Naylor J. Barofley, Yorkthire 

Nesbitt J, avd co. Aldermanbury 

Nobie J. Bucklersbury 

Nuon R, Prefton 

Orme W,. Southwark 

Palmer R_ Brigtthelmfone 

Paternofter ape GE. 

Payne A. and |. >t. 

Pritchard J. H. Caerieon, Monmouth 
fhire 7 

Rafon J. Upper John fireet, Fitzy 
fquare 

Renton -M, Coventry ftreet 

Richardfon T. Norwich 

Robertfon R. ee upon Tyne 

Robvinfon J. Dorking. Surry 

Robinfon i: and S. Paternofer row 

Robins }. H. Briftol ' 

Rodgers €. Meiton Mowbray 

Rogers S$, Malta 

Ronald F, H. and d; Singleton, Foter 
Jane, Cheapiase 

Sampfon Se and C. Chipchafe, Bread 
treet 

acer B, Kenta’ ¥. 

cott T. Ware, He 

Schneider R- w. U, white Lion courts 
Kirchin lane : 

Scriven J. and J. Alcefers Warwick 


fhire 

Seager S, P. Matditone 
Sharpiey C. Cambridge 
ee gage = 
Simpfon W. Manc 
Sill J. and *, Watfon, Liverpool 
Smith J. Tabernacle 
Smith W. and J. Stapleford : 
Spear W. Upper Thames ree 
Stevens J. and J. Carta 
Stevens J- Abchurch lane 
Sree! yarn 2 

uttcu RR. wick F . 
- : Swainsoa 


awa a4 
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‘ in J. Manor row, Eat Smithe Tucker W. and co. Sheffield Wilfon J, Crosb 
Beains J bem J. Lancafter , wiles T, Aa ane, Be 
Taylor . and J. Steele, Liverpool alton J. E and T, Sread treet Geeen thnal 

ford W. and Re Union treet. were t. ——— Cumberland weens Ss Crawford ftreet, Mary le 

Spitalfields — re J Srey ne 
, Fr Wardie R, King’s road, Pimlico 
Thomas J oF gfiex frect, Strand Weilier H, London @reet Werre rpc s Be Willlemta, Eb 
Travers J. and co. Lower Whitley, White J, Great Ruffell ftreet, Covent 
ehire Garden 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—= 

OTH the late warm weather and the present rains have been most fortunate for 
the crops of every description, and for the improvement of the condition of the 
jands, The wheats are highly improved in colour; and, ou some fertile spots, are as 
stout, luxuriant, and promising, as in the most favourable years ; but the general report 
js, that they are too thinly planted ; and, in Scotland, it is said there is no hope of an 
average crop. Barleys have almost every where been badly got in, from the unfavours 
able state of the weather and its effect upon the lands. The oat crop is more 
promising 5 and beans and peas, although not generally luxuriant, may pod well. All 
kinds of seed will receive great benefit from the rains, as will the potatoes, which 
promise a most abundant crop. The latter-sown turnips could not have a better sea- 
son, but, it is to be feared, few of those will stand which weve sown during the drought, 
The cabbage-root crops, rape, tares, anid the artificial grasses, have been greatly ims 
proved by the rains, Wheat is blooming upon forward soils, and, excepting the high 
winds, the weather is favourable to that most important process. Hops are greatly 
improved, as also the frnit, which suffered greatly trom the easterly winds during the 
late dry weather. ‘The farmers are pow occupied in sheep. shearing. Long wool con- 
tinnes in démand at a rising price. In the early districts around the metropolis, bay- 
making is finished, and a middling crop obtained : from the rains, a heavier crop may 
be expected in the iater counties. Lean stock, last month reported somewhat lower, 

still bears a very high price ; also milch cows, and good horses of every description, 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.—Mnutton 5s. to 5s. 60.— Veal 5s. to 6s.—Lamb 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.—Pork 5s. 6d. to 6s.—Bacon 5s, to 6s. 2d.—Fat 4s, 4d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 88s.—Barley 38s. to 58s.—Oats 25s. to 40s.—The 
Quartern-loaf in London, 41b. 530z. 123d.—Hay 41. 4s. to 71. per load.—Clover do. 
51. to 81. 8s.—Straw 21. 10s. to 31. 5s, 

Coals, in the peol, 32s, to 37s. per chaldron, of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex, June 22. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


— 
Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evapoftation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 


Results for May, 1818. 
Mean monthly pressure, 29.44—maximum, 30.26—minimum, 29.18—range, 1.08 inches, 
Mean monthly temperature, 55°—maximum, 68°—minimum, 42°—range, 26°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .36 of an inch, which was on the 13th, 
: Greatest variation of temperattre in 24 hours, 23°, which was on the 27th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 2.5 inches, 
a A — number of-changes, 6. 
Monthly fall of rain, 1.080 inches—rainy days, 16—foggy, 0—snowy, 0—haily, 2, 











Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. Ws N.W. Variable. Calm. 
GG Sire 4S 28 2 0 
Brisk winds, 0O—boisterous ones, 0. 


Clouds. 


' Cirrus, Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus, Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus. 


4 2 9 2 7 1 


Weather generally gloomy and rainy, bat warm, to the 16th: then to the end very 
clear, and without rain, Prevailing winds, south-east and north-east. 
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[July l, 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE3 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
— 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
N the 10th of June the Regent 
dismissed the late unpopular Par- 
liament, in the following Speech from 
the throne :— 
My Lords and Gentlemen. 

It is with deep regret that I am again 
under the necessity of announcing to you, 
that no alteration has occurred in the state 
ofhis Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

I continue to receive from foreign pow- 
ers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their desire to maintain the general 
tranquility, 

Iam fully sensible of the attention which 

you have paid to the many important ob- 
jects which have been brought before 
ou. 

' I derive peculiar satisfaction from the 
measure which you have adopted, in pur- 
suance of my recommendation, for aug- 
meuting the number of places of public 
worship belonging to the established 
church ; and, I confidently trust, that this 
measure will be productive of the most 
beneficial effects on the religion and moral 
habits of the people. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commens. 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me for tlie service of the 
present year ; and I highly approve of the 
steps you have taken with a view to tlie 
reduction of the unfunded debt. 

I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the revenue is in a course of continued 
improvement. 

My Lords and Gentlemen. 

On closing this session, I think it proper 
to inform you, that it is my intention 
forthwith to dissolve the present, and to 
give directions for calling a new Partia- 
ment. In making this communication, I 
cannot refrain from adverting to the im- 
portant change which has eccurred in the 
situation of this country and of Europe, 
Since I first met you in this place. 

At that period, the dominion of the 
common enemy had been so widely ex- 
tended over the continent, that resistance 
to his power was by mauy deemed to be 
hopeless; and in the extremities of Eu- 
rope alone was such resistance effectually 
maintained. 

By the unexampled exertions which you 
enabled me to make, in aid of countries 
nobly contending for independence, and 
by the spirit which was kindled in so man 
nations, the continent was at length de- 
livered from the most galling and oppres- 
Sive tyranny under which it had ever 
laboured; and I had the happiness, by the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to termi- 
nate, im Conjunction with his Majesty’s 





allies, the most eventful and 

peg in = Enrope had for centyric 
een engaged, with unparal 

and jeg paralleled sucees 

The prosecution of such a Contest for 
sO many years, and more particularly the 
efforts which marked the close of it, have 
been followed within our own conntey as 
well as throughout the rest of Kur 7 
considerable internal difficulties and : 
tress. But, deeply as I felt for the imme. 
diate pressure upon his Majesty's people 
I nevertheless looked forward without 
dismay, having always the fullest cong. 
dence in the solidity of the resources 
of the British empire, and in the relief 
which might be expected from a continu. 
ance of peace, and from the patience, 
public spirit, and energy, of the nation. 

These expectations have not been dis. 
appointed. 

The improvement in the internal cir. 
cumstances of the country is happily 
manifest, and promisés to be steadily pro 
gressive; and I feel a perfect assurance 
that the continued loyalty and exertions of 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects will 
confirm these growing indications of na- 
tional prosperity, by promoting obedience 
to the laws and attachment to the constt- 
tution, from which all our blessings have 
been derived. 

Then the Lord Chancellor, having 
received directions from his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, said— 

My Lords and Gentlemen. _- 

It is the will and pleasure of his Roya! 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be now dissolved ; and 
this Parliament is dissolved accordingly. 


As matter of impartial history, we 
regret that our personal regard for the 
private virtues of many of the members 
does not allow us to conceal that the 
late Parliament had repdered itself 
generally obnoxious to the nation, oo 
to its too obsequious compliance W™ 
the wishes of the servants of the -, 
owing to that most unjust law, which 
passed unanimously, condemning “ 
Emperor Napoleon to perpetual hor 
for his popularity in France, ane. , 
glorious defence of that country aes 
unceasing confederacies; owing '0 
countenance of false alarms raised DY 
ministers; owing to its wanton suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus ; owls os 
support of a system of espionage; awe 
to the indemnity which it celbaneet of 
nisters against cruel violations of laws, 


owing to its neglect and contempt de 
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etitions of the people; owing to 
A soos fiscal regulations and lavish 
grants for unjust purposes; owing to 


its anti-British 


Alien Bill; owing to 


jts resisting enquiry in regard to abuses ; 
and owing to its uniform rejection of 
all proposals for reform and adequate 


retrenchment. 


fe have no doubt that 
future historians will decide in more. 


severe terms against the false policy and 
misconduct of that Partiament, and add 
greatly to our enumeration of its errors 


and crimes. 


In the new Elections, the energies 
of the people have been proportioned to 
their past feelings; and there never were 
more attempts made io bring in new 
eandidates of better principles than 


State of the Representation in England. 
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the former members. The period of 
the month in which this paragraph is 
written, precludes us from giving all the 
results in the present number; but, in 
our next, we shall devote several pages 
to a list of the new Parliament, and 
to the state of the poll wherever there 
may haye been contests. Of course, 


we hope to see few names of the old 


Parliament returned to the new one, 
and that the next House of Commons 
will render it worthy of the name, 

For the present, it will probably be 
deemed a piece of well-timed informa- 
tion to lay before our readers an abstract 
of the state of our representation, taken 
from Oldfield’s History of the Boroughs, 














Persons 
BOROUGHS. Inhabi- | Voters. to PATRONS AND PROPRIETORS, 
tants. Voters. 
Bedford, Bedfordshire 5,051 | 1,500 3 |Independent. 
Reading, Berkshire . 11,678 700} 16 |Ditto. 
Abingdon, do . .« 5,140 370} 14 |Ditto. 
Windsor, do . . 6,971 420} 16 |Government. 
Wallingford,do. . . 2,035 180} 11 |Sir F. Sykes, Earl of Abingdon: 
Buckingham, Bucks. 3,214 13} 247 |Marquis of Buckingham. 
Wycombe, do. . 2,605 63} 40 |Lord Carington, Sir T, Baring. 
Aylesbury, do. . 3,610 600 6 |Marq. Bucking. Duke of Devonshire. 
Marlow, do. . 2,970 235} 13 \O. Williams, esq. 
Wendover, do. . 1,536 140} 11 {Lord Carington. 
Agmondesham, do. . a 125} — |D. T.T. Drake, esq. 
Cambridge, Cambridgs.} 11,699 240| 48 |Duke of Rutland. 
Ditto University . . dng 850) — 
Chester City, Cheshire | 17,049 Independent. 
Launceston, Cornwall 1,994 Duke of Northumberland, 
Leskeard, do. . 2,044 Lord Elliot. 
Lestwithiel, do. . — Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, 
Truro, do. . 2,570 Lord Falmouth, 
Bodmin, do . 2,136 Sir John Morshead, bart, 
Hellestone, do. . 2,340 Duke of Leeds. 
Saltash, do . 1,682 J. Buller, esq. 
Fast Looe, do. . ek Ditto. 
West Looe, do. . ant Ditto. 
Grampound, do. . _ Independent. 
Camelford, do . _ Duke of Bedford. 
Penryn, do . 2,968 Lord de Danstanville. 
Tregony, _ do, . — R. Barwell, esq. 
Kossiny, do. — Earl M. Edgecumbe, Marquis Bath. 
St. Ives, do . 3,537 Sir C. Hawkins, 
Fowey, -*-< <a Earl M. Edgecumbe, P. Rasbleigh. 
St.Germains, do. . 2,209 Lord Elliot. 
St. Michael, do . sus Sir C, Hawkins. 
Newport, do , _ Earl of Beverley. 
St.Maws, do . wil Marquis of Buckingham. 
Callington, do. . whi Lord Clinton. 
Carlisle city, Cumberl. | ‘14,062 Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Lonsdale. 
pockermouth, do. . 5,095 ah of amas ; 
erby, Derbyshire. 14,28 Duke of Devonshire. 
Ashburton, Deleadize 2150 Lord Clinton, Sir L. Palke. 
iverton, do. . 7,016 Lord Harrowby. 
Dartmouth, do. . 3,797 E. Bastard, esq. 
Oakhampton, do. . 1.504 Albany Saville, esq. one member, 
Honiton, do. . 9,916 Sir George Young, bart. 
Plymouth, do. . | 56,800 Admiralty, one member. 
Berealston, oa 1,733 Earl of ee 








B 2 Plympton, 
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j Inhabi- | Voters aE PATRONS AN 
ee tants. " Voters. D PROP RIETORS, - 
Plympton, do. . — 210} — Farl of Mount Edgecumbe . 
Totness, do. . 2,846 58} 49 Duke of Bolton, Sir F, Buller 
Barnstaple, do. . 4,196 | 380} 11 Independent. ; 
Tavistock, do. . 5,475 120; 45 Duke of Bedford, 
Exetercity do. . | 20,340} 1,500| 13 Independent. 
Dorchester, Dorsetshire} 2,629 200) 13 Earls of Shattsbury and Dorchester 
Lyme Regis, do. . 2,207 30| 73 ‘Earl Westmoreland, ‘ 
Weymonth 3,430, and ? 
Melcombe Regis, 5,444 400} 13 |S, Pulteney, G. Steward, 
2,014 . « « -« 5 
Bridport, do. . 3,938 230| 17 |Independent, 
Shaftsbury, do . 3,018 300} 10 |Ditto, 
Wareham, do. . 1,798 180} 10 |J. Calcraft, esq. 
Corfe-castie, do . — 50} — |H. Banks, J. Bond. 
Poole, do. . 4,895 95} 51 |B. Lester, Treasury, Mr. Jeffery, 
Durham city, Durham 7,120 | 1,200 6 |Mr. Lambton, Sir H. Tempest. 
Colchester, Essex . 13,420 | 14,560 8 |Independent. 
Maldon, do... 2,892 80| 36 |J. 1. Strutt, one member. 
Harwich, do . . 4,507 3¢| 154 |Treasury. 
Tewkesbury, Gloncest. | 5,259 500} 10 |Independent. 
Cirencester, do. . 4,816 700 7 |Earl Bathurst, one member. 
Gloucester city, do. 9,045 | 2,200 4 |Independent, 
Hereford city, Herefsh. | 7,732 | 1,200 6 | Ditto. 
Leominster, do. . 5,409 400 8 |Earl of Essex. 
Weobly, do. . — 90} — |Marquis of Bath. 
Hertford, Hertfordshire} 4,389 600 7 |Mr. Calvert, Baron Dimsdale, 
St. Albans, do. . . 4,039 690 6 |Viscount Grimston, Earl Spencer, 
Huntingdon, Huntsh, 2,606 240 11 |Earl of Sandwich, 
Rochester city, Keat 10,256 760| 13 |\Independent, 
Queenborough, do. “= 170] — |Ordnance and Admiralty. 
Maidstone, GA....4 10,462 680} 15 |independent. 
Canterbury city, do. 11,031 | 1,600 7 |Ditto. 
Sandwich, do. 4,690 700 4 |Sir P. Stevens, one member, 
Dover, _ « 92,017 | 1,300 17 |Admiralty. 
New Romney, do. . — 17} -— (Sir E. Deering. 
Hythe, do. . 2,865 40} 70 |W. Evelyn, H. C. Radcliffe. 
Lancaster, Lancashire 9,541 | 1,600 6 |Independent. 
‘Preston, do. . . | 20,535] 1,700] 14 |Earlof Derby, one member. 
Liverpool, do. . . |105,130 | 3,000) 35 |Independent. 
Wigan, do. . . | 17,019 210| 81 |Lord Bradford, I. Coats. 
Clitheroe, do. . . 1,953 44, 44 \Viscount Curzon, Lord Riblesdale: 
Newton, do . . 1,645 60| 97 |T. P. Legh, esq. 
Leicester, Leicestershire} 27,511 | 1,600] 17 |Independent. 
stamford, Lincoinshire 5,011 540 9 |Marquis of Exeter, 
Grantham, do . . 3,829 760 5 |Duke of Rutland, Lord Brownlow. 
Boston, do .. 9,433 400| 23 \Lord Gwydir, T. Fydell. 
Great Grimsby, do. . | 3,154 290| 44 |Lord Yarborough. 
Lincoln city,do. . . | 10,052 | 1,260 8 |independent. 
“Westminster city, Midd.} 168,600 | 14,000 12 |Ditto. 
“London city, do. |645,840 |1¥,000| 43 [Ditto, 
Monmouth, Monmonths.| 5,645 900 4 {Duke of Beaufort. 
Lynn Regis, Nortolk 10,612 300} 35 |Earl of Orford. 
Yarmouth, do. . | 19,756 | 1,150} 17 |MarquisTownshend. 
Theiford, do. . 2,609 31| 34 Duke of Grafton, Lord Petre. 
Castle Rising, do. . 954 40 6 |Earl Cholmondeley, R. Howard. 
Norwich city, do. . 42,218 | 3,000) 10 |Independent. 
Peterboro’ city, North. 3,828 46 8 |Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Brackley, do. . 1,678 32 52 |Earl of Bridgewater. 
Northampton, do. . 9,114 | 1,000} = 9 |Independent. 
_ Higham Ferrers, do. . — 145) — |Eari Fitzwilliam. 
Morpeth, Northumberl.| 3,499 900 17 |Earl of Carlisle. 
Newcastle, do. . 28,510 | 2,500) 11 |Independent. 
Berwick, do. nih 8,113 7( 11 Lord Delevel, one member. 
East Retford, Notts. 2,146 140} 15 |Duke of Newcastle. 
Newark, do, . 7,690 700i 11 |Ditto. 
Nottingham, do. . | 38,836 | 1,700 Independent. 
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Persons 
BOROUGHS. Inhabi- | Voters. | to PATRONS AND PROPRIETORS. 
tants. Voters 
— — — 
Oxford city, Oxfordsh. | 13,750 48| 286 Duke Marlborough, Earl Abingdon 
Pitto University, do. — 800,  — | 
Woodstock, do. . 1,509 420 3 ‘Duke of Marlborough, 
Banbury, do, « 2,930 18, 162 ‘Earl of Guiidfurd. 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire | 11,047 500, 356 Sir J. Pulteney, Lord Berwick. 
Ludlow, GA's. -» 4,379 500) 8 Earl Powis. 
Bridgenorth, do . 4,645 750) 6 |—— Whitmore, esq. 
Wenlock, do. . 2,169 | 110} 1y ‘Lord Bradtord, C, Forester, 
Rishop’s Castle, do. . 1,516 60} 5 Earl Powis, 
Taunton, Somersetshire | 8,014 456) 18 J. Hammet, esq. one member. 
Iichester, do. « « — 70) — (Sir W. Manners, 
Milbourn Port,do. . —_ gz} — |W.C, Mediycott, Marquis Anglesea 
Wellscity, do . . 5,783 130} 44 |C. Tudway, paruaily. 
Bridgewater, do. . 5,863 300} 19 |Earl Pautett. 
Batheity, do. . . | 33,016 18/ 1,184 |Marquis of Bath, Earl Camden, 
Minehead, do. . . _- 190} — |J. F. Luttreil, esq. 
Bristol city, do . 82,450 | 6049) 138 
Winchester city, South.) 7,240 54, 213 |Sir H. Mildmay, Sir R. Gamon, 
Portsmouth, do. 41,208 100) 412 
Newport, do. . 4,020 24, 167 |Rev. L. T. Holmes, 
Yarmouth, do. . = 50] — |J. C. Jervowe, L. 1, Holmess 
Newton, do. . . —_— 40} — |S R. Worsiey, L. ‘T. Holmes, 
Lymington, 0. ¢ 2,814 70| +40 {Sir H. Neale. . 
Christchurch, do. . 1,670 50| 33 |Right Hon, George Rose. 
Andover, do... « 3,407 vi} 142 |Earl of Portsmouth, J. lremonger, 
Whitchurch, do . “= 70} — |Lord Sidney, Lord Middleton, 
Petersfield, do. . . — 140) — |H, Jolitte, esq. 
Stockbridge, do. . . — 106] — |J. F. Barham, G, Porter. 
Southampton, do. . . | 11,103 800| 13 |Independent. 
Stattord, Staffordshire 5,417 600 9 |Ditto. 
Tamworth,do. . . 3,215 300} 10 |Marquis Townshend, R. Peele, esq. 
Neweastle,do. . . 7,038 660] -10 |Marquis of Stafford. 
Lichfield city, do. . 5,412 20| 270 |Lord Anson, Marquis of Stafford. 
Ipswich, Suffolk . . | 15,074 72H = 20 
Dunwich,do. . . . 184 1s} 10 |B. Barne, esq. Lord Huntingtield. 
Orford,do.. . 1 . 751 vO| 37 |Marquis of Hertford, 
Aldborough,do. . . 804 80] 10 |P.C. Crespigny, esq. 
Sudbury,do. . ¢. . 3,628 800 4 |Independent. 
Eye, Suffolk . . . 2,016 100} 20 |Marquis Cornwallis. ° 
Bury St. Edmunds, do. 5,200 881 93 |Duke of Grafton, Earl of Bristol. 
Gatton,Surrey . . in 30} — |Mark Wood, bart. 
Haslemere,do, . . enhd 60| — |Eari Lonsdale. 
Blechingley, do. . . — g0| — {Sir K, Clayton, 
Ryegate,do. . . . — 200| — |Earl Hardwick, Lord Somers. 
Guildford,do. . . . 3,160 930| 13 |Lord Onslow, Lord Grantley, 
Southwark,do. . . 75,560 | 3,500} 21 |Ladependent. 
Horsham, Sussex s--. | —4,267 |. _25} 170 \Duke of Nortolk, 
Bramber, do. . . — vy} — |Duke of Ratland, Lord Calthorpe, 
New Shoreham, do. . 4,500 | 1,350 4 |\Duke of Norfolk. 
Midhurst,do. . . _ i8| — /Lord Carington.,- 
East Grinstead, do. . 2,942 30| 98 |Duke of Doreet. 
Steyning,do, . . . _— 110} —- ‘Duke of Norfolk, Sir G. Thomas, 
Arundel, do. . . 2,349 450 5 ‘Duke of Nortoih. 
Lewes,do.. 2. . 7,130 300| 23 ‘Earl of Cuuchester, one member, 
Chichester city, do. . 7,209 oso} =u ‘Duke of Richmond, one member, 
astings,do. . . . 4,308 $4) 1v6 |E¢tward Miiward, esq. 
GR oe ek 2,896 g} 324 Dito. 
Winchelsea, oe ea 17} — |Katiof Darimgton, Mr. Barwell. 
Seaford,do. . . — 98}. — |Duke.of Kicimend, one member. 
Warwick, Warwickshire] 6,879 550|. 12 |Barl of Warwick. - 
oventry city,do.. . | 19,124 | 2,500 7 |Independent. 
Appleby, Westmoreland et . 100|. — |Eari Tuanet, Earl Lonsdale. 
New Sarum, Wiltshire _ 54) — |Earl of Raduor. 
Devizes,do. . . 4,040 40| 101 |I. Sutton, esq. 
Marlborough, a be 2,709 21; 129 |Earl of Aylesbury. 
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BOROUGHS Inhabie [Voters to | PATRON sa 
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Chippenham, do. . . 3,500 135} 26 |Sir 8S. Fludyer, J. Dawkins, 
Calne,do. . . «© 3,643 24; 151 |Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Malmsbury,do. , . —~ 13} = |Dr. Wilkins. 
Cricklade,do.. . . 1,708 | 1,350) — |Independent, 
Hindon,do. . « . ~ 240} — |W. Beckford, Lord Calthorpe 
Oid Sarnm,do. . . — 77 — we Caledon. j 
Heytesbury, do, . . — 50| — |Duke Marlborough, Sir Ww, 
Westbury,do.. . - 1,852 60} 30 |Earl Abingdon, = Cont 
Wotton Basset, do. . 1,524 100} 15 |Earl Clarendon, Vise. Bolingbroke 
Ludgershall,do. . . — 70| — {Viscount Sidney, T, Werett, esq, ‘ 
Wilton,do.. . . . 2,409 20} 120 |Earl of Pembroke, 
Downton, do... . 2,752 21; 131 |Earl of Radnor. 
Great Bedwin, do. . oe 80} — |Earlof Aylesbury, 
Evesham, Worcestersh.} 3,219 600 5 |Independent. 
Droitwich,do . . 2,236 12} if6 |Lord Foley. 
Bewdley, do. . .:. 3,510 13] 270 |Lord Lyttleton, 
Worcester city, do. . 15,042 | 2,000 7 |Independent. 
Aldborongh, Yorkshire 464 58 § |Duke of Newcastle, 
Boronghbridge,do. . 747 60! 42 |Ditto, 
Beverley,do . . . 7,129 | 1,200 6 |Independent. 
Heydun,do. . .. 780 160 5 |Ditto. 
Knaresborough, do. . 4,406 110} 40 |Duke of Devonshire. 
Malton,do. . . . 4,013 270) = 45 | Earl Fitzwilliam. 
North Allerton, do. 2,295 200) 41 |H. Pierse, Lord Harewood, 
Pontetract,do. . . 3,910 600 6 |Lord Galway, one member, 
Richmond, do. . . 3,251 270} 4y¥ |Lord Dundas. — . 
Rippon,do. . .. 3,869 120} 96 |Mrs, Allanson. 
Scarborough, do. . . 7,306 44] 1420 |Duke of Rutland, Lord Mulgrave. 
Thirsk,do. . «. . 2,425 50} 44 |Sir T, Frankland. 
York city,do . . 19,774 | 3,000 6 |Independent, 
Hull, do. . « + | 28,297 | 1,700) 16 |Ditto. 
WALES. 

Beaumaris . . . . 1,975 24) 82 |Lord Viscount Bulkley. 
Brecon . . +. ¢« e 3,507 700} 5 |Independent. 
Cardigan . ... 2,163 | 1,460} — /|Ditto. 
Carmarthen ... 7,790 160} 48 |Ditto. 
Carnarvon... , 5,046 800 6 |Ditto. 
Denbigh . ... 2,894 560 5 |Ditto. 
Ds « «© « 6 ¢ 1,570 4, 392 \Sir W. W. Wynne. 
Cardiff . . . « . 2,721 | 1,250 2 |Independent. 
Montgomery .. . — 80} — {Earl of Powis. 
Pembroke . .. . 2,536 500 5 |Sir H. Owen. 
Haverfordwest . . 3,240 500 6 |Lord Milford. 
New Radnor .. . _ 1,150 — |Independent. 
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Bedfordshire . 


Berkshire P 
Buckinghamshi 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire . 
Cornwall ° 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire . 
Dorsetshire 
Durham ‘ 
Essex ° 
Gloucestershire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 


Huntingdonshire 


re 




















Persons to ome 

Square Miles.| Inhabitants. | Members. | Membete— 
° -__-_-or 
ae 430 70,213 4 17,558 
ea. 744 118,277 9 13,141 
e 1 748 117,650 14 8,405 
ee 686 101,109 6 16,854 
aed 1,017 297,031 4 56,797 
‘om 1,407 216,667 44 4,924 
;_.* 1,497 133,744 6 22,290 
. iy 4,077 185,487 4 46,374 
i.e 2,488 383,308 26 14,744 
oti 41,129 124,693 | 20 6,238 
ie 4 1,040 177,625 4 44,406 
aes 1,525 252,473 , - 31,599 

a a 1,122 285,514 

ae 971 | 94,073 8 11,789 
a a 602 111,634 6 18,602 
345 42,208 4 10,592 
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COUNTIES. Square Miles. Inhabitants, | Members, | Meniere 
Kent » . ° . ° 1,46 2 
Lancashire . > mink # 1806 928309 7 20,727 
Leicestershire . ° . 816 1 50.419 14 59,164 
Lincolnshire . e ; 2,787 937,891 4 57,604 
Middlesex . . . 297 953,976 - 19,824 
Monmouthshire . +. « 516 63.197 8 119,159 
Notfolk . ° . e 2,0 13 291 999 3 20,709 
Northamptonshire ° . 965 141 "35 4 12 24,333 
Northumberland. i 1.809 ae tet 9 15,705 © 
Nottinghamshire. . « TT4 162,896 . 21,520 
Oxfordshire .  .» ‘ 742 119.191 : 20,368 
Rutlandshire . . ; 200 16.380 . 13,243 
Shropshire . « , 1.403 194698 . 8,190 
Somersetshire . «+. «© 4.549 303.180 18 16,1914 
Southampton . . , 41.533 245 080 7 16,843 
Staffordshire ; “sae 1.196 SOs 53 26 9,426 
Suffolk . . + . 1566 =9a'¢1; 10 29,515 
PU 6 85 Dy titat ‘811 393,851 “ pgs 
Sussex . «© -« : 1.461 190.078 1% 23,432 
Warwickshire > A : "084 008 733 28 6,783 
Westmoreland " - 799 45,999 6 38,122 
ee Eee teh 1,083 | 193,898 K. 11,480 
Worcestershire : . "674 160, 546 ; he 
. ” 
Yorkshire ° » . ° 6,0 13 97 5,1 13 S50 32,437 
Total . =. . 
aici ” 50,290 | 9,548,827 489 91,048 
COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 
COUNTIES. ED Bi tad OR 
Aberdeenshire . . % 
Argyleshire : . : he iss 806 
Ayrshire : : i X , 4 03.95 59 1 5450 
re Pe oe ye ae = 
Berwickshire . : 30. . 52 1,145 
*Buteshire .  . ; hE 250 
*Caithnesshire . ; , i r pt 18 668 
"Clackmannanshire .  . j : 12.010 = ped 
*Kinrosshire . . ; ‘ 7 945 - poe 
Dumbartonshire . .« one 24.189 = po 
Damfrieshire ‘ . F 62,960 bo Sts 
Edinburghshire . ; t ‘ 148.60 v5 662 
Elginshire . . ; ; 28. 144 1,032 
Fifeshire ° . sg Py nie = = 
Forfarshire P 2 : pre re 453 
Haddingtonshire ° 9 ; : 31,164 - ja 
nvernesshire . =. i Fi ! 3 
Kincardineshire e ‘ ‘ ; Hb ge oh ‘on 
Kirkcudbrightshire ° 33,684 ‘a pi 
Lanarkshire 4 i ; : : 191 "7 ie) ~ poo 
Linlithgowshire . 19, 31 ren "oe 
*Nairnshire : Ate am s a0 
*Cromartyshire —. ee 60,855 ‘1 5 532 
Orkney and Shetlandshire Fede 46,153 34 3 
Peebleshire ; fies a awl 
Perthshire . : ° : : ‘ Be 40 24% 
Renfrewshire ° e Py » reg 214 631 
Rosshire Sh P eae 1 ayes - q34 
Roxburgshire ‘ 37,230 196 2756p 
Seikirkshire * oi Og Ria eee . 46 253 
ene he Rane ete. eg i 
Sutherlandshire . ‘ tae 23°69 "el 1 135 
igtonshire =, Sify 9 oie a 57 ‘471 
e ° + . 3 











*.° The Counties marked with an Asterisk return the Member alternately. 
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During the present GeneraL ELec- 
TION, the people‘never displayed more 
spirit and discrimination ; yet it may be 
feared that the popular indignation has 
been excited more by the late insolent 
and vexatious tyranny of fiscal exaction, 


than by any enlightened spirit directed - 


against those infractions of civil liberty, 
and that unprincipled foreign policy, 
to which, from their superior enormity, 
we have never ceased to call the atten- 
tion of our countrymen. Be this as it 
may, the members of the late Parlia- 
ment, in all places in which any choice 
has remained in the people, have, in 
general, been so execrated, as to be un- 
able to mect their constituents without 
the protection of the civil power. In 
some cases, both of them judged it 
prudent to resign ; or, if they went to the 
poll, they have been rejected by large 
majorities, as in the City of London, in 
Southwark, Norwich, Yarmouth, Co- 
ventry, Maidstone, Leicester, Stafford, 
Sussex, Kent, Devonshire, &c. Ke. 

In London, Sirk Wittiam Curtis, 
who for twenty-eight years had iden- 
tified himself with the obnoxious and 
questionable policy of ministers, and 
whose popular manners seemed to-raise 
him above the resentment of principles, 
lost his election, after a contest of unex- 
ampled severity, in which above cight 
thousand of the livery gave their votes. 
In like manner, Mr. Atkins, another par- 
tizan of ministers, found it necessary to 


retire from the poll; and Sir James Shaw, 
a prudent man, but who, from the same | 


cause was equally unpopular, declined 
to solicit a return. 
candidates, Messrs. Woop, WAITHMAN, 


and THorpP, were therefore returned, by. 


large majorities, united to a Mr. WiIL- 


SON, Who, being supported by a strong: 


commercial interest, was unopposed by 


the politicalmajority, from his professions’ 


ef political independence. 


n Southwark, Mr. Barclay, a wealthy’ 


and respected brewer, who had_ too 


often voted in subserviency to ministers, 
was expelled by Str Ropert WILson, | 


a name known to our readers at once 
for his érrors and his virtues. For the 
former he has atoned, or attempted to 


atone, by explanations; and, of the. 


latter, we have a pledge in his honour- 
able conduct in assisting the escape of 
Lavalette, and in his public sentiments, 
in regard to outraged justice, in the case 
of Napoleon, and the other patriots of 
France. 

In Westminster, the resignation of 
Loro Cocurane, who, it is said, 
proposes to employ his talents in South 
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Three patriotic . 





America, afforded aly 
rica, afforded an openj 2 
ambition of several patriotic oan 
The confusion created by their vations 
pretensions prompted a Sir 4 
Maxwell, a junior captain in the 

: : a Lavy, to 
obtrude himself as a candidate in the 
court interest. The  subservie of 
his votes enabled him in the four first 
days, to follow the illustrious Sir Samuel 
Romilly on the poll; yet, on the re 
signation of two of the other Candidates, 
the patriots rallied, and, on the fifth 
day, a death-blow was given to the 
hopes of the anti-liberty faction in West. 
minster by Sir Samuet Rowmitty and 
Sik FRANcis BurpetTt, two of the mest 
exemplary characters: that ever sat in 
Parliament, being placed at the head 
of the poll. 

It is worthy of historical notice, 
that Mr. Henry Hunt has also been 
one of the Westminster candidates, 
This gentleman has for some time 
distinguished himself by the energy of 
his indignation against the cruel and 
profligate conduct of ministers, and their 
half-measured opponents, and is an 
avowed disciple of the theory of Major 
Cartwright, on the subject of annuat 
ELECTIONS, Which, by their frequency, 
would nullify themselves; and of un 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE, which, by conferring 
votes on the undiscriminating as well 
as discriminating, on the dependant as 
well as independent, would destroy all 
power of discrimination, and all utility 
of independence. This election has, 
however, shewn that the advocates of 
this doctrine, even at its fountain-head, 
are far from being numerous. We do 
not suspect either Major Cartwright, 
Mr. Bentham, or Mr. Hunt, of insit- 
cerity; but we conceive that the extra- 
vagance of this doctrine is calculated 
to alarm all moderate men, and that 
it has for some time served the same 
purpdése of misrepresentation, as Was 
served by the misconceived term, Fgalite, 
in the early part of the French revo 
lution. But the Westminster poll bas 
proved, that this political sect, to — 
support Mr. Hunt addressed himeell 
are few. in number, and not a propet 
subjeet for alarm. For our parts, 
we think this a suitable time to risk the 
declaration, we shall be content, * 
friends of reform, if we live to see equ’ 
portions of householders represented In 
Patliament, chosen every three seeect 
and, if, on any principle of abstrac 
right, the whole people onght to hav? 
a voice, let it be exercised in merely 
choosing every tenth man for au elector: 


and then let the intelligence and p mt 
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rit of these electors, so chosen, dis- 
criminate on the pretensions of candi- 
dates for the legislature. ‘This plaw 
would respect that universal right for 
which many contend, without its dan- 
gers, abuses, and inconveniences: and 
triennial elections would be sufficiently 
frequent, because we know that the 
well-meant energies of an annual officer 
gre always baffled; and because we see 
that the annual elections of parish- 
officers are, from their frequency, ge- 
nerally disregarded, 

The example, therefore, of the me- 
tropolis, in returning none but men 
distinguished for principles the opposite 
of those of ministers, has had a sympa- 
thetic effect throughout the nation; and 
we may consequently hope, that the new 
Parliament will redeem us from the 
ignominy which has been brought on 
the British name by the errors, weak- 
nesses, or crimes, of its late represen- 
tatives. 

In the metropolis, the numbers at the 
close of each poll stood as follows:— 
Lonpon :—Ald. Wood +-+++++++++ 5,700 

Mr, Wilson --+++++ee+ 4,899 
Mr. Waithman --++++ 4,603 
Ald, Thorp «++++++++ 4,335 
Ald, Curtis «+sesse*.. 4,924 
Ald, Atkins +++++++ee+ 1,688 
SOUTHWARK :—Mr. Calvert++++++ 1,932 
Sir R. Wilson «+++eee* 1,377 
Mr. Barclay -++e-++++ 1,090 
WESTMINSTER :—Sir S. Romilly ++ 3,789 
(Saturday, 9th day.) 
Sir F. Burdett>-+< «eee 3,513 
Sir M. Maxwell ---+«e 3,361 
Mr. Hunt «+-ceseoece 74 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

The following Proclamation, declaring 
the independence of Chili, has lately 
arrived in Europe. We regard it asa 
great and interesting event, the final ac- 
complishment of which we devoutly wish. 

For more than three hundred years, 
force has been the chief reason that has 
kept the new world in the necessity of 
Venerating, as adogma of the faith, the 


usurpation ofits own tights, and of therein. 


seeking the origin of its greatest duties. 
Nothing, however, -could prevent the 
term of this unnataral submission arriving ; 
but, in the mean time, it was impossible 
to anticipate the precise period. The 
resistance of the weak when opposed to 
the strong, impresses the character of 
sacrilege on his efforts and pretensions, 
and even takes from the justice on which 
these are founded. It was reserved for 
the 19th century to behold America 
Claiming her rights without being held as 
delinquent; and to shew, that the period 
of her sufferings could only last as long as 
“xistence of her weakness. The revee 
Mowtuty Mae, No. 313, 
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lution of 18th September, 1810, was the 
first effort. made by Chili to fill the high 
destinies to which she was called by time 
and nature. From that period, her inhae 
bitants have proved the energy and firme 
ness of their determination, by boldl 
meeting the vicissitudes of a war in whi 
the Spanish government has sought -to 
prove that its policy, in regard of Ameri 
would outlive the overthrow of all kinds of 
abuses, This last proof has paturally ine 
spired the inhabitants of Chili with a reso- 
lution to separate themselves for ever from 
the Spanish monarchy, and to proclaim 
their independence in the face of the 
world. The present circumstances, hows 
ever, of the war, not allowing of the cone 
vocation of a National Congress that might 
sanction. the. public voice, we have or- 
dered registers to be opened, jn which the 
inhabitants themselves might inscribe, 
freely and spontaneously, their sentiments 
respecting the urgent necessity of the 
government declaring our independence, 
enabling them at the same time to put ina - 
negative, or state whether the measure 
ought to be delayed. It having now 
resulted that the universal wishes of the 
inhabitants are irrevocably and decidedly 
in the affirmative of the proposition, we 
have thought proper, in the exercise of the 
extraordinary powers with which, for this 
particular case, we are authorized by the 
people, solemnly to declare, in their name, 
and in the presence of the Most High, and 
make the same known to the great con- 
federation of the human race, that the 
continental territory of Chili and its ad- 
jacent islands, henceforward, in fact and 
right, form a free, independent, and sove- 
reign state, and are for ever separated 
from the monarchy of Spain, with full 
power to adopt the form of government 
that may be more conformable to their 
interests. And, in ordey that this declara- 
tion may have the whole force and solidity 
that ought to characterize the first act of 
a free people, we pledge and affiance the 
same with the honour, lives, fortanes, as 
well as the social relations, of the inhabi- 
tants of this new state; we also pledge our 
word, the dignity of our offices, and the 
character of our country’s arms; and we 
order that, in the respective registers, the 
original Act shall be inscribed, and the 
same he deposited in the municipality of 
Santiago, and copies thereof circulated 
throughout all the towns, armies, and cere 
orations, in order that che emancipation 
of Chili may be adjured and remain sealed 
ever, : 
oe hope the victories alluded to in 
the following interesting SOR will 
med by ulterior ev ' 
be coniittion advessed to the Inhabitants of 
the Province of Caraccas. 
Caraquenians!—The victory of Calabozo 


i chief of your op- 
has reduced =" the Traders, 
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pressors, to the miserable situation of sur- 
rendering or perishing. Straightened on 
every side, his auxiliary corps cut off, his 
communications intercepted, in short, sur- 
rounded in the midst of Venezuela, little 
now remains for your liberators to do, 
unless it is to sweep from your country the 
remnant of the grand Spanish army, which, 
from the banks of the Garome, had a 
second time come over to exterminate the 
inhabitants of South America. 

Caraquenians !—The government of the 
republic again shines by the splendour of 
its arms, which have conquered so many 
thousands of tyrants. Liberty, equality, 
and independence, are the fruits of our con- 
stancy, our valour, and our blood. The 
dominion of the monsters is at an end ; it 
is succeeded by that of republican glory. 

Caraquenians!—You are again made 
free, under the anspices of arn army of 
heroes, who, insensible to all kinds of pri- 
vations, exult in death when the honour of 
their country, or the salvation of its chil- 
dren are concerned, Confide, therefore, 
in your benefactors, and prepare to re- 
ceive them within your illustrious capital. 

Rastro, Feb. 14, 1818, Borivar. 
Proclamation addressed to the Inhabitants of 

the Plains. 

Your country is already freed from ty- 
rants. From the centre of New Granada 
to Maturin and the mouths of the Orinoko, 
the republican arms have gloriously tri- 
umphed over the Spaniards. The armies 


(uly 4; 
of .Boves and Morillo, late Dumeroys ; 
and so boasting, have been nates 
those fields we have consecrated to Bests, 
The cities of Calabozo and San F ‘ 
have entered under the Protection of the 
republic, and the remnant of Morillo’ 
forces, beaten on the 12thand 16th ins. fl 
to take refuge within the walls of Puerto 
Cavello ; but in vain,—thence we will 
theminto the sea. An army of free 
brave and conquering, is irresistible, Vie. 
tory is before you, and Venezuela yj 
shortly see her cruel oppressors either sup. 
render or perish. 

Inhabitants of the Plains! Yon are ip. 
vincible; ‘your horses, your lances, and 
your deserts of themselves would free you 
from tyranny. You shall be independent 
in spite of the empire of Spain. 

The government of the republic se 
cures your rights, properties, and lives, 
Flock to the banners of Venezuela, late 
your insulted, but now victorious, country, 
The campaign being ended by the taking 
of the capital, you will again enter on the 
enjoyment of repose—industry, and also 
possess the felicity of being free and 
honourable men, Of these benefits your 
tyrants sought to deprive you—bles, 
therefore, that Providence, which has pro- 
cured fer you a government the most con- 
formable to the happiness of the human 
race. Boutivar. 

Sombrero, February 17, 1818. 
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CHRONOLOGY or tHe MONTH. 
UNE 1.—A treaty between this coun- 
try and the King of the Netherlands, 
for the abolition of the Slave-trade, was 
signed on the 4th of May; and has been 
since duly ratified and exchanged. 
2.—Sir Francis Burdett, in the House 
of Commons, after a luminous speech, 
moved a series of resolutions relative to 
Parliamentary Reform, embodying the 
opinion that universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments are just and necessary. Ona 
division, the numbers were, for the reso- 
lutions, only Sir Francis himself and Lord 
Cochrane—against them, 106, ' 
$.—Joseph Merceron was, in the King’s 
Bench, this day, sentenced, for the first 
offence of which he was lately found guilty, 
to pay a fine of 200]. and to be imprisoned 
six months ; and for the second offence, to 
be imprisoned twelve months, from the ex. 
piration of the first sentence. 
4.—The first commemoration of the 
British and Foreign School Society took 
piace on the lawn of Highbury Tavern, 
near Islington. So early as 12. o'clock, 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen of the first 
consideration formed themselves in lines 


on the ground. At one o'clock the Duke 
of Sussex appeared, attended by Mr. Ben- 
net, Mr. Alderman Wood, and several other 
distinguished characters, The children, 
4000 in number, educated on the plan of 
the British and Foreign School system, 
were drawn up in order to receive theit dis- 
tinguished patrons; and were afterwards 
treated with roast-beef and plum-pudding. 
8.—The new Constitution for Bavaria, 
establishing a representative system, has 
been published. There are tobe twocham- 
bers: one consisting of mediatised princes, 
the nobility, and prelates; the other to 
consist of the representatives of the univer 
sities, towns, &e. The states-geveral are 
to be assembled, for the first time, the 1st 
of January, 1819. 
12.—Intelligence arrived that a Bill had 
passed the Senate of New York, for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in that 
state. This wise and humane policy 
likely to be adopted by every state in the 
union, , 
17.—The Sessions commenced this day 
at the Old Bailey: there being 200 pr 
ners for trial. , 
—. Mr. Brooks, of Holborn, in an action 
agalust 
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inst a clerk of the Bank of England for 
false imprisonment, for refusing to deliver 
ssession to the said clerk of a one- 
pound note, supposed to be forged, ebtained 
fifty pounds damages. 


; This day Messrs. Byng and Mel- 
lsh were cenauell at Brentford, for the 
county of Middlesex, owing to the diffi- 
cnity of finding an independent candidate 
with means to sustain the expense, The 
public indignation was unequivocally ex- 

ed, as well at a previous county meet- 
ing at Brentford ; and the ejectment of 
Mr. M. was considered as certain, if any 
éandidate had started. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in 
the principles of the Established Church, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was in the 
chair, and the secretary read a most in- 
teresting Report of the beneficial etifects 
resulting from this excelient institation. 

The Board of Excise has been in com- 
mendable activity during the present month, 
in fining heavily a great number of persons 
for defrauding the revenue by selling imi- 
tation tea, coffee, &c. and also by fining 
many brewers for having deleterious drugs 
in their possession. 


MARRIED, 

On the first mstant, at the Queen’s 
palace, his Royal Ilighness Adolphus 
Frederick Duke of Cambridge, to her 
Serene Highness Augusta Whilhelmina 
Louisa, Princess ot Hesse, youngest 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse. 

At St. Martin’s Church, D. E. Morris, 
esq. to Miss Windus. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, W. 
Edward Nightingdale, esq. of Lea, Derby- 
shire, to Frances, third daughter of W. 
Smith, esq. M.P. for Norwich, 

At St. Pancras, Joseph Layton, esq. to 
Miss Smart, of Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 

At St. James’s Church, Francis Tat- 


tersall, esq. to Miss Martin, of Sackville- 
street. 


At St. Mary-le-bone Church, Capel ~ 


Hanbury, esq. to Ellen, only daughter of 
the late W. Franklin, esq. and grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Franklin. 

Mr. F. Thornhill, to Miss Jones, 

Isaac Cohen, esq. to Miss Nayers, of 
John-street, America-square. 

a Streatham, C, Feron, esq. to Miss 

e. 

At Mary-le-bone New Church, Mr. R. 

H. Legge, to Miss Hunter. 


At Mary-le-bone Church, J. C, Freeling, 
€sq. to Miss Coxe. 


At Eton, Mr. Borradaile, of Bernard- 
street, te Miss March, 


Geo. Bishop, esq. of Finsbury-place, to 
Miss Houlditeh, \- roth ha 


At the Dowager Marchioness of Lanse 
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sommes enmniestsent, Count Laci, 
iss Maria Gifford, her ladyship’s’ 

fourth daughter, " 

Mr. J. Bologna, of the Theatre Royal 
Covent-garden, to Miss Bristow, late of 
the same, 

E. J. Troughton, esq. of Kennington. 
common, to Miss Baker, 

At Stepney, W. H. Briant, esq, to Miss 
Somes. 

By special licence, the Duke of Leices- 
ter to the youngest daughter of the Earl 
of Harrington, 

. At St. Mary-le-bone Chureh, Angustus 
Giani, esq. to Miss Greenfield, of Pen- 
tonville. 


At Lambeth, J. P, Murpratt, esq. to 
Miss Lett. ne 


At Putney, C. Stock, esq. to Miss 
Kennion. 


Mr. T. Churchyard, of Spital-square, to 
Miss Grace, ~* 

At St. James’s Chureh, W. T. Sparks, 
esq. to Miss Cooper.—G. Adams, esq. to 
Miss Nickson. 

At St. Martin’s in the Fields, Robert 
Cadbury, esq. to Miss Richards, 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, St. John 
Alder, esq. to Miss Reid. 

- ... Streatham, John Webh, esq. to Miss 
ing. 

T. Parminster, esq. to Miss Simons, of 
Haydon-square. 

At St. George’s, Southwark, Joseph 
Mace, esq. to Miss Steer. 

Edward Stanley, esq. to Miss Milne, of 
Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Capt. E. Wildman, to Miss Oakes, 
daughter of Sir H, Oakes, bart. 

- At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, E. P, 
Clowse, esq. to Miss Bodkin. 

Mr. W. Richardson, of Mark-lane, to 
Miss Dalton. 

At Loughton, Robert Jenkins, esq. to 
Miss Briant. 

At St. Mary-le-bone New Charch, ‘C, 
P. Hodgson, esq. to Miss Burdon. 

At St. Clement’s Danes, Robert Gear, 
esq. to: Miss Chessall. 

At St. Peter's, Cornhill, Mr, L. Rogers, 
to Miss Hensman. 

At Wandsworth, H. J. Barchard, esq. 
to Mrs. Daniell. 

‘At St. George's, Hanover-square, W, 
Thomas, esq. to Miss Waldgrave. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev, 
T. Jervis, to Miss Disney, daughter of the 
late Dr. Disney. 

_ At St. Mary, Somerset, Mr. John Shep- 
pard, to Miss Tomkins 

J. P. Rogers, esq. to Miss Limrick, of 
Calcutta. 

At St. Goqgein, naiessondenyey Ww. 
Margesson, esq. to Miss e. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, T. J. W. 
Lewis, esq, to Miss Strettell, 

Mee Mary Abchurch, Mr. J. Cochran, 
to Imray. 

4 C 2 Mr 
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DIED. ; 

At Paris, in his 82d year, the Prince 
de Conde. 

William Watson, esq. serjeant-at-arms to 
the House of Lords. 

The Princess of Saxe Hilburghausen, sister 
to the Duchess of Cumberland. 

At Florence, the lady of Sir G. Cambell, 
bart. and danghter of M. Burgoyne, esq. 

At Isleworth, the /ady of the late Sir W. 
Turgoden, bart. of Royden-Hall, Kent. 

At Old Windsor, 68, Lieut-Col. Sir 
W. O. Hamilton, many years governor of 
Heligoland. 

Mr, John Allatt, of Bread-street: 

At Brussels, Mrs. Creevy, wife of T. 
Creevy, esq. 

‘In Sackville-street, Miss Garrett. 

In Prince’s-street, Bank, G. Black, esq. 

At Stanmore, Mrs. Heming. 

In Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, 
v3, Mr. M. Port. 

At Cobham, Surrey, 76, Charles Bar- 
tholomew: he was the third and last of the 
family who were deaf and dumb. 

In Sackville-street, Miss Garrett. 

At Exmouth, 76, the Right Hon. John 
Leslie Baron Lord Newark. 

In Halkin-street, the Right Hon. Vis- 

countess Althorp, 

At Windsor, Augusta Georgina Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Lord Walsingham. 

At Kennington-row, 75, Mr. T. Kay, 
late bookseller in the Strand. 

At Hammersmith, 69, Richard Hunt, esq. 

At Rome, in the 46th year of his age, 
George Montague, sixth Earl of Sandwich. 
His lordship married in July, 1804, Lady 
Louisa Lowry Corry, only child of the late 
Earl of Belmore, by whom he has left one 
son, now Earl of Sandwich, and two 
daughters, all infants. 

Robert Scarictt, M.D. 

At Barnett, 84, Mr. T. Underwood. 

At Dorking, 61, Richard Fuller, esq. 

At Sydenham, 72, Mr. W. Lance. 

At the Old South-Sea House, 36, J. D. 

Rucker, esq. 
‘ In Cooper’s-row, Crutched Friars, Miss 
Hill. 
At Hounslow, 67, H. Frogley, esq. 
In the Crescent, New Bridge-street, 
Mrs. Ridout. : 
At Bombay, 20, Miss Tyndall, daughter 
of G. B. T. of Lincoln’s-inn fields, 
In Albemarle-street, 70, Arthur Shake- 
spear, esq. 
In the Strand, R. Gourlay, esq. 
At Twizle Castle, Durham, 20, Sir F. 
Blake, bart. 
In Parliament-street, 54, Charles Bacon, 
gaq. architect, clerk of the works in the 
departinent of Whitehall, &c, ‘ 
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Mr. W. Beddow, of Fenchurch-street, 
to Miss Smith, of Peckham. 

Alfred Fawkes, esq. of Great Cumber- 
land-street, to Miss Milford, of Guilford- 
street. 


[July i, 


At Kennington, Capt, Jos, Edmonds,~gp 
’ 


Mr. Weston. 
65, Elizabeth, widow of 
ber sp Martin von Butcheil, 
n Brunswick-place, City. 
ter Mitchelson, oe eee 
In Cannon-street, Mrs. Howden, 
In Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell Mr, 
Adamson. Fox 


In Keppel-street, Russel- 
Dobson. of Square, Mia 

In Burton Crescent, 81, Mrs. B 

At Pentonville, Mrs. Watkinon 

In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, John Cam 
bell, esq. , P 

In Acre-lane, 70, Mr. John Oedin, 

Mostsincerely and deservedly lamented, 
Mrs. Barnard, wife ot Mr. J. G. Barnard 
of Skinner-street, Snow-hill. , 

At Islington, 70, Mr. Thomas Cato, 

At Clapham, 51, Thomas Thompson, 8, 

At Richmond, Mr. John'Edwards, 
‘ At Calcutta, Sir John Hadley DOyley, 
art. 

InCharlotte-street, Portland-place, Mrs, 
Hardy. 

At Pentonville, 40, W. Elmslie, esq. 

At Peckham-rye, 80, R. Moseley, eg, 
—74, Robert Tippler, esq. 

In Grove-road, Regent's Park, 80, Mr, 
James Elliott. 

In the Kent-road, 48, Curthbert Scar. 
borough, esy. deservedly respected. 

On his passage from Madras to England, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Chalmers. 

At Staple-inn, 38, Mr. W. G. Stevens. 

In Edinburgh, Francis Napier, esq. eldest 
son of the late Hon. General Napier. 

At Homerton, James How, esq, of the 
navy-office, deservedly lamented. 

In Finsbury-square, 81, D. Meilan, esq. 

In Drary-lane, Mr. John Skellett, sut- 
geon, much regretted. 

At Brompton, rs. 
regretted. : 

In White Lion-street, Pentonville, J. 
Taylor, esq. 

n Charles-street, Northampton-square, 

Mrs. Blackwell. : 

At Chelsea, Mr. John Holles. 

At Lower Belgrave-place, 86, Mrs. Eltza 
Fisher. 

At Vauxhall, Miss M. A. Jeffery. 

In Conduit-street, 74, Mr. Limmer. 

In Sicily, Bryant Barrett, esq. formerly 
of Gray’s Inn. 

At Hadley, Mrs. Quilter. 

In Upper Cadogan-place, 54, Mrs, 
Meyrich. 

At Wandsworth, 77, Robert Barker, e- 

John Somerset Talbot, fifth son of the 
Dean of Salisbury and Lady E. Talbot. — 

At Blackheath, 3%, James Munro, ane 

In Mansfield-street, 14, Ame/aa, daughter 
of Sir Peter Pole, bart. . 

At Knightsbridge, 56, Mrs. Meffré, wife 
of the Rev. J. C. Mefiré ; a lady of elegant 


accomplishments and great nae ~4 


Gooch, deeply 
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. who 2 . . 
rect en great patience and resignation. 


suffered a long illness, which she 


In Hatton Garden, 62, Joseph Adams, 
M.D, an active, intelligent, and able phy- 
sician, well known to the literary and 
medical world by his various writings, 
and by some valuable discoveries. His 
work on Morbid Poisons may be regarded 
asa medical classic, and is to be found in 
every medical library ; while his disserta- 
tions on the opinions of his preceptor John 
Hunter, and his recent tract on Hereditary 
Diseases, prove him to have been an ardent 
lover of truth. Hus death was a conse- 
quence of the accident of breaking his leg, 
during an evening’s walk on his estate 
near Holloway, about a fortnight before. 
He had been many years Senior Physician 
to the Small-pox and Vaccine Inoculation 
Hospita's, and t6 the New Finsbury and 
Central Dispensary in Smithfield. 

At Langford-court, Somerset, 57, J. H., 
Addington, esy. M.P. son of the late Dr. 
Addington, of Reading, and brother of 
Lord Sidmouth. Of this gentleman’s 
private character his imtimate friends 
report favourably; bat in the Honse of 
Commons, and in his connexions with the 
government, we have nothing to record in 
his praise. He was the apologist, and 
often the active agent, of many of those 
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measures which we have uniformly felt it 
cur duty to condemn; and, if his hame 
descend to posterity, it will be in con- 
nexion with the Roses, the Dundases, 
the Cannings, and others of that party. 
Of his well-remembered treatment of Me 
Plowden, the historian of Ireland, we for- 
bear to enlarge, because that gentleman 
has sufficiently narrated the circumstance 
in a pamphlet which characterizes the 
morality of the politicians of this age. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. Ltoyp WIL.iams, to the rectory 
of Eggesford cum Chumleigh. 

Rev. Georce Taytor, to the per. 
petnal curacy of Stoke by Clare. 

Rev. Roevert Reve Cooper, to the 
rectory of Ingoldsthorpe, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. A. PartripGe, to the rect 
of Cranwich and vicarage of Freshwould. 

Rev. FrepericKk KEenpaALL, to the 
vicarage of Riccall, near York. : 

The Rev. Ricuarp Watvo Siptuore, 
M.A. to the exempt donative of Tatteis- 
hall, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. G. BeckeTT, B.A. to the valuable 
curacy of Chapelthorpe, near Wakefield. 

Rev. ANpREW TucKER, M.A. to the 
rectory of Catherstone Lewstone, Dorset. 

Rev. Cates Cotton, M.A, to the vi- 
carage of Kew and Petersham, in Surrey. 














BIOGRAPHIANA ¢ 


Consisting of Memoirs of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 
——— 

*,* In this Article it is proposed to record Biographical Facts, and not mere verbal 
Eulogies, resulting from the partialities of relatives and friends. In this respect, we hope 
to be enabled, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the parties, to distinguish 
this featwre of our Miscellany from the common-place Newspaper Reports, which, without 


taste or discrimination, are admitted into other periodical works. 


When no interesting 


fact, connected with the Life of an Individual, can be selected us worthy of record, the 
negation affords evidence that the name cannot be admitted into this Department, and musé 
rather be considered as belonging to our ordinary Register of Mortality. 

<a 


HENRY CLARKE, L.L.D. 
ars gentleman, who died at his house 
A at Islington on the SOth of April, in 
his 76th year, was the son of Mr. ‘Thomas 


Clarke, of Salford, near Maiichester, and- 


born in that town in 1743; at the age of 
thirteen, he evinced extraordinary talent 
and propensity for mathematical and 
scientific knowledge. 

Towards his future support in life, 
he commenced his station in the world 
as an assistant at the academy of Mr. 
Aaron Grimshaw, (of the Society of 
Friends,) at Leeds, in Yorkshire, where 
he cultivated and extended most favorably 
us scientific and literary acquirements, 
and obtained the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of several eminent characters, among 
whom was the late Dr. Priestly. He shortly 

ter entered into partnership, in the 
establishment of a seminary,. with Mr. 

bert Pulman, of Sedbeigh, who united 
mathematician with the elegant pen- 


man, and also Mr. Frederick Williams, 
(from Berliv,) a celebrated classical 
scholar ; and, during this connexion, he 
commenced his Tabule Linguarum, Ra- 
tionale of Circulating Numbers, - and 
Practical Perspective, which a few years 
after he published: but a short time 
elapsed when he separated from his part- 
nership, for the advantage of travelling 
about in his own country, and part of the 
continent. Heafterwards practised (for his 
temporary support,) land surveying; but, 
from the personal labour of the employ- 
ment, he returned to what was more 
congenial to his mind, an academical 
establishment, and was appointed pra- 
lector in mathematics and experimental 
philosophy, at the New College of Arts 
and Sciences, at Manchester, in which 
institution, Dr. Barnes, in Biblical and 
Oriental Literature; Dr. Thomas Bew, on 
the Belles Lettres; and Dr. Thomas Henry, 
on Chemistry, were his colleagues; Lord 

Derby, 
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Derby, president ; and Dr. Percival, vice- 
resident: but, these combined duties 
eipg too much for his constitution, which 

was not of the strongest nature, he re- 

signed his prelectorship. At this time 
he was extending his purchases towards 

a complete collection of philosophical 

instruments: he afterwards changed the 

station of his academical establishment 
in philosophical lecturing from Man- 
chester to Bristol, where he met with the 
greatest success, by uniting the arrange- 
ment of a philosophical museum and 
lectures with that of public and private 
tuition: he there continued till the year 

1802, when a proposal from Government 

was made to him, to be appointed a pro- 

fessor and lecturer of history, geography, 
and experimental philosophy, at the New 

Royal Military College, first instituted 

at Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, and 

afterwards removed and established at 

Sandhurst, near Bagshot. At this period 

he had presented to him, by the University 

of Edinburgh, the degree of doctor of 
laws ; and, having honorahly completed 
bis engagement for the term of fifteen 
years, (in the above station,) terminating 
the 5th of July last, he was therefrom 
inadequately pensioned, by a_ small 
annuity. 

On the day preceding his death, while 
at a friend’s house in London, he was 
seized by a fit of apoplexy; and, both in 


_ a speechless and senseless state, he con- 


tinued gently, till the following evening, 
breathing his last. He was a man of 
uncommon excrtion, and unremitting as- 
siduity, with the quickest perctptive 
faculties; he was acquainted with the 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Oriental, and other 
languages ; he completely understood ma- 
thematical branches of the highest nature; 
he was both an excellent penman and 
draughtsman, with an extraordinary know- 
ledge of perspective ; an qxpert mechanic; 
an author,—compiler of and contributor to 
various respectable, scientific, and literary 
works, both standard and periodical. As 
a father, he was kind, intuitive, and in- 
dulgent; as a friend, sociable, faithful, 
and affectionate; and, as a Christian, 
sincere, uniform, and unassuming. He 
has left a widow, to whom he was married 
fifty-two years, and a family of two sons 
and fonr daughters. He was the author 
of the following :— 

The Summation of Series, translated 
rom the Latin; with reply and remarks to 
Ir, Lemden, on the same subject. 4to. 

Treatise on Perspective. 8vo. 

— Circulating Numbers, 8vo, 
— Short-Hand. 12mo. 








An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathe. 
matical Learning. 8vo. 

peg yee re or concise Gram- 
mars of the Latin, Spanish, Portuguese 
Italian, French, and Norman. ants 
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The ene Desiderata, or new and 
concise. Rules for finding th Longi 
at Sea. Me ~ 
A new and concise Operation for cl 
ing the Lunar Distances f Nm 
the Sun. oe _ m3 
Virgil Revindicated, in reply ig } 
Horsley’sVirgil’s two Seasons of thenggiee 


And, an Introduction te Geography, 


12mo. 
a 
JOUN KEOGH, ESQ. OF DUBLIN, 

This gentleman was born at Dublis 
about the year 1741. Cast on the world 
in early life, without fortune or intro. 
duction, or any advantages except those 
which he derived from the resources of 
his own mind ; he soon emerged from the 
middle state of society, and, by perse. 
vering industry, he acquired such an inde- 
pendent fortune, as enabled him to apply 
himself to political and patriotic pnrsutts, 
Love of fame and of country seemed to be 
the ruling passions of his mind ; decision, 
intrepidity, and perseverance, were very 
prominent features in his character.—To 
these he added great experimental know. 
ledge of men, aud keen observation of 
human nature. 

The Catholics had had a committee 
to conduct their affairs since the year 1750, 
but all its proceedings were carried on 
with a degree of secrecy and timidity that 
marked the abject and fallen condition of 
the body. Its meetings were private, and 
concealed from the knowledge eveu of the 
families of the individuals who composed 
it. Whatever of life or spirit was infused 
into this committee, declined with the ill- 
health of Dr. Curry, its founder; and ex- 
pired with him in 1778. Even so late as 
that year, the slavery of the Irish Catho- 
lies exceeded that of any other people 
recorded in the annals of modern times. 
The Greeks ander the sceptre of the Otto- 
mans, or the Copts under the scimetar of 
the Mamelukes, might be exposed to the 
capricious cruelty of individuals, but 
groaned not under a settled system of 
laws, devised with diabolic ingenuity, to 
reduce a whole people to the state of a 
wretched populace, without morals, reli 
gion, or property ; deprived of all rights, 
and debarred of all means of instruction 
Quarteruge was a ‘tax imposed upon 
Roman Catholics for the support of de- 
cayed Protestant tradesmen, and to defray 
the expenses of annual commemorations 0 
the victories of the Boyne and Aughrim. 
This tax being capricious and uocertal, 
was wielded as an engine to keep Roman 
Catholics out of the principal tradin 
streets, and thus to uphold a monopoly o 
trade, as well as a monopoly of power. we 
efforts of industry, no fortunate specu’ 
tion in commerce, could bear ap age 
the oppression of quarferage, the meast of 
of which was regulated by the ener 
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It was in opposition to this 
iniquitous tax, that Mr. Keogh’s 
were first displayed. A Mr. 
Savage, a hatter, had opened a shop in Par- 
liament-street ; he was about to sink under 
the weight of quarterage, when Mr. Keogh 
stepped forward to extricate him from his 
jous situation. He called private 
meetings of the most respectable of the 
Roman Catholic citizens, and addressed 
them ina strain of flowing and persuasive 
eloquence. His speech, characterized with 
’ that enthusiasm by which he was himself 
animated, succeeded in rousing their tor- 

id sensibility to a sense of their abject 
condition, and of the shame and degrada- 
tion of abandoning a fellow Catholic, whe 
had the spirit to oppose this memorial of 
conquest, and to encounter all the ven- 
geance of the party inpower. This appeal 
met with corresponding feelings, monéy 
was collected, counsel employed, and the 
illegality of quarterage was established by 
judicial decision. 

In this transaction the Catholic Com- 
mittee had taken no part; a landed aris- 
tocracy, paralyzed by conscious degrada- 
tion, and disciplined into servile submnis- 
sion to the wishes of every successive ad- 
ministration,—and a mercantile aristocracy 
still more servile, kept down the rising 
spirit of freedom, and repressed every 
murmur for liberty. The volunteering 
system had infused some portion of spirit 
into this committee, although it was com- 
posed principally of the Catholic nobility 
and their sons, and some opulent mer- 
chants of the metropolis. Mr. Keogh 
became a member of it in 1782, and very 
soon signalized those talents fer debate 
with which he was so eminently gifted. A 
recommendation from government to the 
volunteers, to convert-their swords into 
plow-shares, was supported in the com- 
mittee by all the weight and influence of 
the aristocracy, both landed and mercan- 
tile. On this occasion, Mr. Keogh painted 
in such vivid’ colours the degradation and 
shame which would accrue to the Catho- 
lies from deserting the volunteer stand- 
ard, and abandoning their Protestant 
countrymen; the. danger which would 


illegal 
abilities 


result to the constitution, just wrested from _ 


the embarrassments 6f England, were its. 
assertors to relinquish the guardianship of 
itto a corrupt Parliament and a hostile 
privy council,that the proposal was re- 
jected with indignation, and the movers 
and supporters of it branded as traitors to 
their country, 

In 1784 various meetings at the Tholsel, 
and at the Exchange, took up the question 

reform on the broad principle of uni- 
versal emancipation.—Mr. Keogh was a 
very prominent actor in these scenes, and» 
. favoured to convince the Protestants 

the incompatibility of their freedom 
With the slavery of the rest of their coun- 
“ymeu, But old habits, the lust of do 
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minion, inveterate prejudices and hatred 
to the oppressed, prevailed over obvious 
interests, and the Protestants of the 
interior rejected every plan of reform that 
embraced the mass of the poptiation, All 
public spirit soon after expired with the 
volunteering system. The nation relapsed 
into it» former apathy; the Protestants 

slumbered in fatal security, and the Cathe. 
lics lay benumbed in servitude, until a 
genial heat of the French revolation 

extended its influence to the cold region of 
this country. His first efforts were di- 

rected to emancipate the Catholics from- 
aristocratic influence, as a preparatory 

step to emancipation from the penal code. 

After varions fruitless efforts to induce the 

committee te petition parliament for a 

repeal of the penal laws, he summoned 

this body to resign its usurped and abused 

power into the bagds of the people: an 

indignant refusa\ produced an appeal to 

the publi All the energies of Mr. 
Keogh’s body aud mind were exerted to 

form a powerful popular party against the 

committee; he rallied round him all the 

spirited individuals of the metropolis; he 

waited personally on such of the citizens 

as he knew were possessed of intellect and 

influence: to these he represented, in his 

usual and impressive manner, the disgrace 

and 1#in brought on their cause by the 

pusillantarity of those who managed their 

affairs : by *ese means he procured meet-: 
ings in the (hepels, The clamour against 

the committet Became loud and universal ; 

this bedy trembied, and sank into dissolu- 

tion without a struggle. 

In 1791, the cry for emancipation became 
loud and universal. The Protestants steod 
alone; but, being possessed of the whole 
power of the state, legislative, jadicial, 
and executive, they refused to capitulate 
with slaves who dared to murmur and 
claim au equality of rights, Mr. Keogh 
soon perceived that it was in the British 
metropolis alone he could sap the founda- 
tion of Protestant ascendency; bat almost 
insuperable difficulties presented them- 
selves. ‘The hostility of the whole body 
of the Irish Protestants, hitherto relied 
upon as the only support of English 
dominion in the country, the opposition of 
the established church, the influence and 
intrigues of the Irish administration, and 
the strong. disinclination of the British 
cabinet to make any changes in the settled 
system of government, particularly in TEVO> 
lutionary times—add to these, that in the 
whole Catholic aristocracy, landed and 
mercantile, he couid not find a single indi- 
vidual possessed of sufficient capacity and 
address for the management of an enter- 
prise that presented so many difficulties; 
ministers would naturally look down with 
contempt om persons depnted from the 
middle rank of life, and yet in this order 
alone, could any persons be found ade- 
quate to such an undertaking. Mr, Keogh, 
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in 2792, proposed a delegation for this 
purpose; no man would undertake it: he 
then proposed, at his own expence, to take 
upon himself the whole management : envy 
and jealously refused to clothe him with 
the character of a delegate, but nothing 
could damp the ardent mind of Mr, 
Keogh; without connexions, withont in- 
troduction, in no higher situation than that 
of an humble silk-mercer in Dame-strect, 
Mr. Keogh proceeded to London to nego- 
ciate with the British cabinet a total 
change in the system of Irish governmeut, 
and a total subversion of that ascendancy 
which, for centuries, had been upheld as the 
only foundation of the connexion between 
beth countries. His mind, ever fertile in 
resources, devised means of procuring an 
introduction to ministers. Edmund Burke 
was then ia high favour with the court— 
he had just published his tract on the 
French revolution. Mr. Keogh visited his 
old friend, explained the object of his 
journey to London, described the wretched 
condition of the Irish Catholics, and roused 
all the sympathies of that great man for 
the sufferings of his countrymen, Though 
by adoption an Englishman, no man ever 
loved his native conntry with more fervent 
attachment than Mr. Burke. He promised 
to procwe an interview for Mr. Keogh 
with Mr, Dundas, the secretary for tiie 
home department, bué cautioned him not to 
appeal at that interview to humanity or to 


[Joly.s, 


the justice of jhis cause, as having little; 


ence upon courtiers and statesmen; but to the 
policy which, when states and emp: 
were falling to pieces under the Strokes of 
popular phrenzy, should conciliate a 
erful and divcontented people, The z 
mission to the bar, aud other minor 
cessions were the resnit of that intery; 

in which Mr. Keogh evinced eene” 
summate address ; and not only answered 
all the objections of the minister, and coy. 
quered all his scruples with respect to the 
general priaciple of concessivn, but forced 
from him a promise that the elective fran. 
chise should be taken into consideration 
by the cabinet, and conceded if at aj 
compatible with the Protestant establish. 
ment. The proceedings of the grand 
juries and corporations in the year i799, 
menacing opposition to this measure with 
their lives and fortunes, and the temperate 
but manly conduct of the Catholics, are 
too well known to be repeated bere ; suf. 
fice it to say, that Mr. Keooh was the main 
spring that contsolled and directed the 
latter; and that, by his admirable address 
and management, was obtained the elec- 
tive franchise for the people of Ireland, 
The peasant who has thereby obtained 
permanent tenure in the soil, and the pro- 


prietor who wields political power, as long 


as gratitude is a promineat feature in the 


Trish character, must entertain deep venera 


tion for the memory of John Keogh, » 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
—— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
STRIKING proof of the ancommon 
warmth and fineness of the season 

has been exemplified in these northern 
counties, in the course of the month, 
by their being visited by the nightin- 
gale: and it is said, that one has also 
been heard near Paisley, in Scotland. The 
nightingale does not, in general, extend its 
flight. more than about 150 miles in diffe- 
rent radii from Dover, over the various 
parts of England. 

The Report of the Select Committee on 
the administration of justice on the North- 
ern Circuit recommends, that, for the 
greater facility and despatch of business, 
such measures should be taken as would 
divide the present northern circuit into 
two separate circuits: the one compre. 
hendivg the eounties of Westmoreland, 
Lancaster, and Cumberland; and the 
other including York, Northumberland, 
and Durham. 

Married.} At Neweastle, Mr. W. 
Greener, to Miss Caxon.—Mr. Simmons, 
to Miss Watson.—Mr. R. Atkinson, ‘to 
Mrs. Hall.—Jas. Alexander, esq. to Miss 
Pollard.—Mr. Robson, to Miss Peacock. 
—At Hexham, Mr. Carry, to Miss Wilson. 
—aAt Tynemouth, Mr. M. Arthur, to Miss 


Duxfield.—At North Shields, Mr. Gibson, 
to Miss Peacock.—Mr. Bramwell, to Miss 
Tate.—Mr. Stone, to Miss Davidson.—At 
Haydon Bridge, Mr. Routledge, to Mis 
Hubback.—At Sunderiand, Mr.Meldrom, 
to Miss White.—At Ryton, Mr. Daglish, 
to Mrs. Scott.—At Rothbury, Mr. 
strong, to Miss Liddle.— At Harbottle, 
Mr. Forster, to Miss Laidler.—At Meldon 
Haugh, Mr. Robinson, to Miss Wilkin= 
At Alnwick, Mr. Guthrie, to Miss Foster. 
—Lieut. Johnson, to Mrs. Stamp.—Mr. 
Grey, to Mrs, Clark.—At Stockton, Mr. 
White, to Miss Pickering. — At Bishop 
Auckland, Mr. Douthwaite, to Miss Simp- 
son.—At Bishopwearmonth, Mr. Hall, to 
Miss Potts.— Mr. Richardson, to Miss 
Wilson.—At St. Andrew Auckland, Mr. 
Thomas, to Miss Hutchinson.—Mr. Owens, 
to Miss Robson. f , 
Died.] At Newcastle, G. Currie, esq 
48, Mr. Moffatt.—Mr. P. Crowther. : 
At Durham, 90, Mr. H. Grieveson— 


Mr. M. Hall.—82, Phillis Watson.—Mar- 


tin Dunn, esq. one of the aldermen of 


city, much respected. : 
At Lumley, 80, Mr. R. Burnett.—At 


Newburn, 72, Mr. Hedley.—At East Ord, 


80, Mr. 'T. Lilly—At Aluwick, 41, Mr. 
WwW. Hunater.—25, Mr, W. ells.— 
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mel Mrs. Talbot —At H 
ton, 20 rs. lalbot — eX- 
aang) Mrs. Walker.—At Monk wear- 
month, 45, Mrs. Smart.—At Slaley, 82, 
Mr. Giles—\t Thropton, Miss Dixon.— 
At Great Dviffield, 91, Mr. W. Hargrave. 

At North Shields, 48, Mrs. Salkeld.— 
ro. Mr. R. Dixon.—3¢, Mr. John Harri- 
son.-ts Mrs. Mackie.—73, Mrs. Dewar. 
—48, Mr. Thompson.— 60, Mrs. Spraggon. 
—70, Mr. Bell.—80, Mrs. Robson.— Miss 
‘arse. 
wt Barnard Castle, 49, Mrs. Driver.— 
At Monksceaton, 20, Mrs. Talbot. — At 
Bishopwearmouth, 77, Mrs. Finlayson.— 
—At Marwood, Mrs. Addison.—At Gates- 
head, 29, Mrs. Walter Watt.—At Bigge’s 
Main Heath-honse, 85, Mrs. Richardson. 
—At Daslington, 47, Mr. Oliver.—90, Mr, 
J. Rickaby.—At Embleton, 37, Mr. W. 
Grey.—At Newbiggin, 72, Mr. R, Curry, 
much respected.—At Barnard Castle, 
Mrs. Lowry.—At Alston, 53, John Walton, 
esq.— Mr. Bell. —— At Tweedmouth, 79, 
Mr, G. Anderson.—54, Mr. Brace. 

At Berwick, 28, Mrs. White. — Mrs. 
Moffatt.—87, Mrs. ~Laverock.—63, Mr. 
R. Robioson.—38, Mr. John Gardner.— 
Mr. Boyd. — 69, Mr. Steel.— 79, Mrs. 
Muckle. 

At Spittal, Miss Steel.—At Lumley, 80, 
Mr. K. Barnett.—At Wilton Gilbert, Mrs, 
Pattison.— At Newbottle, Miss Hob-on.— 
Mrs. Waddel. —At Epsley, 52, Mrs Nichol- 
son.—At Heaton, Mr. T. Cairns. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Collius.—50, Mr. 
Wilton.—22, Mr. Main. : 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Maricd.] At Carlisle, Mr. Jackson, to 
Miss Smith.—Mr. John Paisley, to Miss 
Thomlinson.—Mr. Storey, to Miss Balmer. 
—Mr. Threkeld, to. Miss Bowe.— At Pen- 
rith, Mr. Bateman, to Miss Brinkley.— 
Mr. Dixon, to Miss Kiteher.—Mr. Wat- 
son, to Miss Clark.—-Mr. Physic, to Miss 
Campbell.—At Ousely, Mr. Hodgson, to 
Miss Blay.—At Clifton, Mr. Holmes, to 
Miss Wells.—At Beckermont, Mr. Allison, 
to Miss Mossop.—At Newton, Mr. Hodg- 
‘on, to Miss Nicholson.—At Wigton, Mr. 
Stadholm, to Miss Graves.—At Bootle, 
Mr. Pickthill, to Miss Smith. - 


Dird.} At Carlisie, 31, Miss Nichol — 


Miss Moffatt.—55, Mr. W. Hatton.—Mr. 
Joseph Grainger.— Miss Irving.—47, Mrs. 
all.—_ Mrs, Bowman.—90, Mrs. Gill.— 
Mr. R, Audrew.—55, Mr. W- Hatton.— 
59, Mr. Edgar.—73, Mr. Atkin,—38, Mr. 
T. Ritson.—44. Mrs. Snowden.—73, Mrs. 
son.—R4, Mrs, Atkin.—4z, Mr. John 
l_—Mr. Barnes. 
At Penrith, 76, W. Pearson,—68, Mrs. 
odd.—17, Miss Lowther. | 
Se Keswick, 60, Mrs. Gritten.—At 
all-Garth, 84, Miss Crossthwaite.—At 
‘gton, 81, Mrs. Nixon.—At Caldbeck, 
— W. Beattie, surgeon.—At Rockliff, 
p Ads. Johuson.—At Salton, 65, Mr, T. 
bey.—At Kendal, Miss Robinson, 
MontHay Mag, No, 313, | 
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A short time ago, Mr. H. Smith, jun. of 
Doncaster, struck with the appearance of 
a little chimney-sweeper, was induce | te 
engnire who he was: the persons to whem 
he belonged. informed Mr. S. they had 
purchased him of a female tramp. ‘The 
poor child states his name to be Richard 
Stansfieid, and that his father resides in a 
large house, dressed in black, and that his 
own mother tauxzht him to say his prayers, 

Married.) At York, the Key. J. Hail- 
stone, to Miss Telford. — Mr. Spink, to 
Miss Doughty.—At Leeds, Mr. John Ben- 
son, to Miss Stead.—At Pontefract, Mr. 
Monkman, to Miss Rayner.— At Shelf, 
Mr. Blackburn, to Miss Murgatroyd.—At 
Dewsbury, Mr. Chadwick, to Mixs Sta. 
pleton.—At Wath, Mr. Raymer, to Mrs. 
Taylor.—-At Scarborough, E. H. Hebier, 
esq. to Miss Tindall.—At Hull, Captain 
Ruston, to Mrs. Archer —Mr. Woolfit, to 
Miss Tong.—Mr. Lupton, to Miss Atkin, 
—John Reckitt, esq. to Miss Andiews,— 
Mr. John Mansell, to Miss Cook.—At 
Newfield, Mr. Ellam, to Miss Beaumont. 
—At Wakefield, James Tute, esq. to Miss 
Sheppard.—At Hornsea, Mr. Wetherell, 
to Miss Terrington.—At Tadcaster, Capt. 
Hockworti, to Miss Hanter.—At Bever- 
ley, T. Renow, esq. to Miss Ashley.—At 
Grimsby, Mr. Wright, to Miss Cook.—At 
Brigham, Mr. Bewly, to Miss Hotham.— 
At Paul, Mr. Johnson, to Miss Richard- 
son.—At Hornsea, Mr. Cooper, to Miss 
Dancey Warcep.—Mr. Marsh, to Miss 
Hood.— At Ripon, Mr. Lodge, to Miss 
Barugh.—At Sheffieid, Mr. Hammond, to 
Miss Fairman.— Mr. Jeffe:ies, to Miss 
Knoll. ha 

Died.| At Hall, 36, Mrs. Brandham.— 
65, Mr. F. Haworth.—57, Mrs. Hyde. 
55, Mr. James Armstrong.—28, Mr. T. 
Wilson.—Mrs. Thompson. 

At Sheftield, Mr. Sm.th.—Mrs. Mappin. 
—5i, Mr. Bean.- 78, Mr. Richardson,— 
57, Mrs. Gray.—7i, Mrs. Matkivo.—Mr. J. 
Burkinshaw.—44, Mrs. Dawson. 

At Leeds, Juha Thomson, M.D. a phy- 
siciau who, in his practice, united the em- 
bellishments of science with the benevo- 
lence of the frend.—84, Mrs. Westmore- 
land. —~ Mrs. Holmes. — W. hilbington, 
exq.— Mr. Beecroft.— Mr. Wermaid,— 
Mr. Borthwick.—63, Mr. Long botiom.— 
71, Mrs. Horner.—The Rev. E. Charnock. 
—69. Mrs. Brown.—70, Mr. Jchu Dixon, 
— Mrs. Nutall. : big 

At Highroyd Honse, Joseph Armitage, 
esq.-- At Hatfic ld, 75, G. Kitson, esq. 

At Huddersfield, 68, Mr. John Suicliffe. 
—76, Mr Boothroyd. mie 

- Scarborough, 70, Mrs. Cockerill. 
63, Mr. Samuel Staveley.—¢!, Mr. C. 
Hodg-on —55, Mrs. Sollitt.—30, Mr. Bell. 

At Whitby, 77, Mrs, Ann English. : 

At Wakefield, Mr. Fitzgerald, manager 


id, 
of the theatres at York, Leed Suet’ 
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&e.—At Pontefract, 95, Mrs. Hasleby.— 
At Richmond, 54, Mrs. Hobson. 

At Halifax, Mr. W. Perkins.—67, Mrs. 
Bradley. — 60, Mr, Bracken. — 51, Mr. 
Bell.— Mrs. Bradsley. 

At her house, Heath, near Wakefield, 


69, Mary, the eldest and last surviving 


daughter of the late Peter Ormerod, esq. 
of Ormerod, near Burnley, in Lancashire. 
She was endowed with every amiableand in- 
estimable quality, aniformly displaying the 
most gennine and unaffected piety, with 
the mildest benignity of disposition ; cheer- 
fully acqmiescing in all the dispensations of 
Providence; soothing and alleviating the 
sufferings of the afflicted; relieving the 
wants of the indigent, and zealously incul- 
cating the purest principles of Christianity, 
with every moral virtue, in youth, whose 
innocent amusements she was ever ready 
to indulge. Her last painful and pro- 
tracted illness she bore with the most ex- 
emplary fortitude and resignation; and, 
for a considerable time before her demise, 
when the paroxysms of her malady per- 
mitted, or when not occupied in those 
devout exercises preparative to the awful 
change she was about to undergo, the in- 
tervals were employed in sending momen- 
toes to her numerous and respectable 
friends ; whicl® marks of her esteem are 
highly appreciated, and will be for ever 
valued and preserved by them. She left 
every direction relative to her faneral; and, 
agreeably to her own desire, her remains 
were deposited in a small vault in the 
church yard of Kirkthorpe, at the spot 
previously fixed on by herself. Her whole 
mortal career was one unvaried series of 
good works; and, after participating in 
the holy Sacrament, she hwwbly resigned 
her spirit, in the confident hope, through 
the merits of her Redeemer, to receive 
that crown of glory, in the regions of im- 
mortal bliss, which her well-spent life so 
justly mspired, To her near relatives, her 
loss is irreparabie; who, with her numer- 
ous friends, and all ranks of society, while 
they revere her memory, will long and 
deeply deplore her loss. Quics in Calum ! 
—Sce Dlonthly Mag. Jan. 1816, 
LANCASHIRE, 

Sir James Edward Smith is about to give 
a course of Lectures on Botany and Ve. 
getabie Physiology, including the more 
recent discoveries on these subjects, at the 
Liverpool Institution: an honour of no 
trifling kind to that establishment, 

The foundation stone of a new church 
to be built at Rochdale, was laid on the 
4th instant: eleven different lodges of 
Freemasons attended upon the occasion, 
The ceremony was performed by the Rey, 
Dr. Drake. The design is in the simple 
Gothic, by Mr. Taylor, the architect of 
Leeds. 

A new wooden bridge has been erected 
et Warrington, It consists of one arch of 


[July 1, 


140 feet span, which only rises six feet 


_ from the spring: it is Paved with cast 


iron. 


Married. | At Liverpool, Mr. T, : 
to Miss Spencer. Mtr.’ John nae 
Miss Lowe.—Joseph Cooke, esq. to Miss 
Rhodie.—Mr. Morris, to Miss Smith,~ 
Mr. Goff, to Miss Kitchen.— Mr. Atkinson 
to Miss Evans.—Mr. Watkinson, to Mig 
Heatherington.— Mr. Edwards, to Mis 
Hayes.—Mr, Moreton, to Miss Jones. 
Mr, Stewart, to Miss Williamson.—Mr 
Hall, to Miss Rose.—James Carruthers, 
esq. to Miss Ronghsedge.—At Hesket-ip. 
the-Forest, Capt. Graham, to Miss James, 
—At Woolplumpton, Mr. Humber, to 
Miss Threfall—At Halsall, R. Barton, 
esq. to Miss Knowles.— Sir G. Sitwell, 
bart. of Renishaw, to Miss Tait—at 
Manchester, Mr. T. Atherton, to Miss 
Whittiogham.— Mr, Holt, to Miss Harri 
son.—Mr, Giller, to Miss Baguley.—Mr. 
Howarth, to Miss Roberts.—J, M. Ast. 
bury, esq. to Miss Ashworth.—Mr. James 
Norcliffe, to Miss Chitd.—Mr. Holt, te 
Miss Harrisof.—Mr. Alten, to Miss Keates, 
—Joshua Wood, esq. to Miss Walton— 
Mr. Hulme, to Miss Hesketh. 

Died.] At Liverpool, Mrs, Rowe— 
Mr. T. Fletcher.—84, Mrs. Evans.—Mr. 
John Fishwick.—33, Mr. D. G. Hutchison. 
—35, Mrs. Eyes.—66, Mr. Jackson.—Mr. 
James Miller.—Lieut. H. Tregent.—Mrs, 
Troughton.—31, Mrs. M‘Clive.—43, Mr. 
J. Thompson.—67, Mr. John Williamson, 
for more than thirty years a distinguished 
portrait painter: as an artist, his produc- 
tions were not always equally happy; but 
his portraits of Roscoe, Sir Wm. Beechey, 
Fuseli, the Rev. J. Clowes, and Mr. Birch, 
will place ‘him in a respectable rank in his 
profession.—Mr. John Stevens.—83, Mrs. 
Johnson.—42, Mr. 'T. Sproston.—Mr. G. 
Oxton.—36, Mrs. Gibson.—30, Mr. Todd. 

-At Halton Park, 88, Thomas Bateman, 
esq.—68, Capt. Braithwaite. | 

At Sutton, 56, Mr. W. Tarbuck.—At 
Prescott, 79, Mr. James Parr.—At Knuts 
ford, 72, Mrs. Allinson.—At Warrington, 
Mr, Lilton.—W. Eyres, esq-—At Bruch 
Hall, Mrs. Jackson. 

At Manchester, Miss Falkner. — 64 
Mrs. Jackson. — Mr. T. Harrison.— 59, 
Mrs. Hartwright.—Mr. Royle.—64, Mrs. 
Jackson.—53, Mr. TY. Clark:—Mr. Joba 
Dutton.—70, Mr. Ninian Smith. A 

At Wigan, Mr. T. Kettlewell. — At 
Brussels, 48, R. Kirkpatrick, esq- 
Grove, near Preston. 

CUESHIRE. , , 

Mr. Blake, the master of a seminary; " 
Hallwood, near Runcorn, with his assista? ; 
teachers, accompanied his pupils < x 
had invariably done when his boys vat 
bathe) to a situation om the banks ; the 
river Mersey, -where it was intende ; 1 


should bathe, aud where Mr. pot oe 


were 


Ways previously taken his boys W 














1818.] 


were disposed to 
Que of the boys, 


soon after a eo gone 
river, slipped into a hole, that ha 
ayn by the tide, beyond his depth : 
three of his school-fellows, in attempting 
to rescue him, were placed in the same 
perilous situation. Mr. Blake instantly 
planged into the water, and used every 
exertion in his power to save them, but 
without effect. A boat arrived at the 
fatal spot a few minutes after the four un- 
fortunate boys had sunk, but all efforts to 
save them proved unavailing. ‘The bodies 
were found soon after, and the best means 
were used to produce resuscitation; but 
the vital spark had fled. Their names 
were—Thomas Eaidley, aged 15; Joseph 
Schofield, aged 14; Peter Jackson, aged 
14; aud T, Nixon, aged 15. , 

Muarried.] At Chester, Mr. Middleton, 
to Miss Whittingham.—Mr. Frost, to Miss 
Stubbs.—Mr. Wright, to Miss Davidsou.— 
Liert. Nixon, to Miss Jacksoun.—At Cra. 
nave, Mr. Hill, to Miss Hulme. — At 
Stockport, Mr. Brooks, to Miss Thornley. 
—At Witton, Mr. W. Golding, to Miss 
Lea —Mr. Gunn, to Miss Horsley.—At 
Thornton-le-Moors, Mr. Walley, to Miss 
Dutton. —At Nantwich, Mr. Salmon, to 
Miss Hayward.— Mr. Reade, to Miss 
Clark. 

Died.] At Chester, 58, Chas. Hamilton, 
esq.— Mrs. Green, deservedly regretted.— 
79, John Wilbraham, esq. 

At Macclesfield, 64, Mr. James Frost. 
—91, Mrs. Cottrell._—46, Mrs. Parker. 

At Bowdon, 63, the Rey. Tho. Whitaker. 
—At Mosley Bank, 18, Miss Nield.—At 
Stockport, 38, Mr. John Stanley.—70, Mr, 
Worsiey.— Mr. Harst.—At Over Tabley, 
85, Mrs. Gleave.—At Ruxbon, 90, Mrs, 
James.x—At Churton, Mr. John Moor. 

DERBYSHIRE, 
_ The town of Bakewell, in this county, 
is undergoing considerable improvement, 
The Dake of Rutland has lately opened 
and beautified the old and long-hidden 
cold-bath, and has laid out the garden ad- 
joinng with much taste. 

Married.| At Garscube, Sir George Sit- 


well, bart. of Reinshaw, to Miss Tait.—At_ 


Chaddeson, Mr. Wright, to Miss Morley. 

Died} At Derby, 68, Mr. W. Hall.— 
Miss ‘Taylor. 

At Burrowash, 76, John Swindell, esq. 
who, about twenty years ago, when follow- 
lng the hamble occupation of a labourer, 
very unexpectedly, by will, came into 
possession of the estates and other pro- 
perty of the Rev. Henry Swindell, M.A. 
Me the same place. Dying without issue, 
Ir, S. has bequeathed a fortune of 20001. 
“yearto the family of Mr. Rose, of Wes- 
tou-on-Trent, near Castle Donnington, in 
stateful return for the kindaess he expe- 
nenced from them, whilst in their servi- 
lude, prior to his elevation in life. 


At Stanton-by-Dale, Mr, G. Wipfield.— 
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At Twyford, 81, Samuel Bristowe, esq.— 
At Barrowcote, 78, Mr. T. Bates.—At 
Totley, Mr. T. Hancock.—At Spondon, 
75, Joseph Osborn, esq.—At Chesterfield, 
Thomas Lucas, esq. deeply and deservedly 
lamented.—At Egyinton, 61, Mr. Ashby. 
—At Ashborne, Mrs. Mills.—At Hungry 
Bently, 48, Mr. T. Orme.— At Weston 
House, T, Harrison, esq. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

An Auxiliary Bible Society has been 
established at Newark. 

Seven rams, the property of Mr. Bnek- 
ley, the celebrated breeder, of Normanton- 
hill, were lately, by same wretch, ham- 
strung, and otherwise cut and maimed ina 
dreadful manner, They are estimated to 
be worth one thousand guineas. ‘This 
abominable crime has been cowmitted in 
less than a month from the time that Bure 
ley was to have been executed for killiag 
rams at Countesthorpe. 

Married.} At Nottingham, Mr. R. Clark, 
to Miss Ashwell.—Mr. E. Elliott, to Mrs. 
Benton.—Mr. Soar, to Miss Rickards.— 
Mr. Street, to Miss Hall.—At Bulwell, 
Mr. Godby, to Miss Hart.—At Bingham, 
Mr. Upton, to Miss Maltby.—At Key- 
worth, Mr. Gunn, to Miss Disney.—At 
Cuckney, the Rev. W. Rogers, to Miss 
Oldham.—At Southwell, Mr. Forster, to 
Miss Hutchinson. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. Hudson,— 
75, Mr. Harrison,— Mrs. Kitchen, sincerely 
regretted. —47, Mr. Stoney, — 63, Mr. 
Almond,—30, Mrs. Chariton. 

At Mansfield, 74, Mr. Senior.— At 
Farndon, Mr, John Butler. 

At Newark, Mr. Wilkinson.—52, Mrs, 
Harston.— Miss Cooper. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Surtieet, Mr. Good, to 
Miss Beasley.— At Spalding; Mr. Lambert, 
to Miss Beech.—-Mr. Digby, to Miss 
Albin. —At Stamford, Mr. G. ‘T. Smith, to 
Miss Archer.—At Swineshead, Mr. Smith, 
to Miss Ellis. 

Died.] At Alexton, 45, the Rev. G, 
Charnock.—At Spalding, Ww. Andrew, far 
advanced in years; aud who, tor the last 
fifteen. as never lad nis clothes off.—At 
Horington, of the small-pox, 30, Mr. G. 
Harvey. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIRE, — 

A Rutlandshire farmer lateiy saved five 
acres of Prussian peas, on which sniall 
winte suails, or slugs, had made great de- 
vastation, by procurmg some iresh lime, 
aud, after throwing as much water upon it 
as reduced it to powder, sowing the hme 
in a hot state upun the land that was over- 
ron with the vermin, at the rate of about 
twelve bushels fo the acre ‘The lime was 
sown towards the wind, and, falling upon 
them ina fermented state, mstantly killed 
them. ake 
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Billson, to Miss Exton.—At Netherseal, 
Mr. Leediiam, to Miss Bates.—At Cos- 
sington, Mr. Grantham, to Miss Rastell.— 
At Oakham, Mr. Dickens, to Miss Towell. 

Died.) At lewester, Mr. D. Kirk.— 
Mr. Johi Powers.— Mrs. Wall. 

At Longhborough, Mr. Joseph Jones.— 
Miss Bates, 

At Be grave, Mrs, Marston.—At Gad- 
desby, Mrs. Cheney.—At Hathern, 40, 
Mr. Gariand.—At Kirby Lodge, Mr. Jolin 
Sharpe.—A' Hinckley, 18, Mr. J. Haiford. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At an electioneering riot at Tamworth, 
on the sth instaut, mach mischief was 
done to two houses in that town; one 
man’s life is despaired of, and another had 
his leg bioken. 

[All election returns and polls will be 
given mw our next. | 

Marvried.| At Walsal, Mr. Price, to Miss 
Barber.—At. Stoke-upon-‘Trent, Mr. Bag- 
shaw, to Miss Stokes.—At Handsworth, 
Mr. Cotton, to Miss Paikes. 

Dicd.| At Lichfield, 72, Mr. T. Birch. 
—At Stafford, Mi. A. B. Seckerson.—At 
Tatbary, Mrs. Hunt.—At Walsal, 635, Mrs. 
Piant. - 40, Mr. Bliock.--At Standeford, 
Mr. W. Baker.— i9. Mr, T. Pagett. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Birmingham, Mr. T, Smith, 
to Miss Wellings.—Mr. Oxford, to Miss 
Ma:klaw.—Mr. Bickley, to Miss Cheney. 
—John Matthers, esq. to Miss Green — 
—Mr. T. Loutch, to Miss Kimberley.— 
Mr. Collins, to Miss M. Kimberley.—The 
Rev. J. Hinton, to Mivs Birt.—Mr. T. 
Burbridge, to Miss Tompson.— Mr. Las- 
stter, to Miss Lucy Wright.—Mr. Rowe, 
to Miss Boulton.—At Warwick, W. D. 
Watson, esq. to Miss Kendail. 

Died |} At Birmingham, 61, Mrs. Max- 
well.— Miss Freeth.— Mr. T. Dawes.—Mr, 
James Mills. —77, Mr. W. Ballard.— Miss 
Newnham.—44, Mr. D. Lowe.—78, Mrs. 
Eades.—Mrs. Grew.— 39, Mr. T. Archer. 
—Mr. G. Holmes.—61, Mrs. Nicholas.— 
50, Mrs. Fieeman.— Miss Emma Sarjeant. 
—59, Mi. Woodcock, ; 

At Solihull, 18, Miss Harding. — At 
Atherstone, Mrs, Paget.—At Coleshill, 56, 
Mr. B. Downing surgecn.—Miss Harrison, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Pied Flycatcher, the Gold-finch of 
the Germans, ( Muscicapa ati ieapilla of Lin- 
neus,) * no where common,” has been seen 
by an attentive observer of nature, at 
West Felton, both this May and the last, 
He first saw it in the woods below Chirk 
Castile, the 20th of May, attracted by the 
unusual note: its nest was found in the 
hole «t an old oak, It arrived this year as 
early as the loth Apni. In habits, but 
not at all in plumage, it somewhat resem- 
bles its congener, the Spotted Flycatcher 
(Grisia), catching flies with a snap, and 
repeatedly returning to the same perch, 
Bewick has a wood-cut of the male, vol, i, 


[July 1, 

p- 195; buat the deseripti : 
cnrate. were 

Married.] At Shrewsbu Edward 
to Miss ‘Townsend.—Mr, ? Dra to Misg 
Ww eston.—At Baschurch, - Mr, Windsor t 
Miss Vaughan.—At Whixall, Mr, Hom. 
pace, to Miss Vaughau.— At Ladiow Mr 
E. Compson, to Miss Baxter.—Mr. Eblot, 
to Miss Smith.—At Little Wenlock Mr 

on a1 A to Miss Stirk. sph 

ted. t Shrewsbury, Miss ¥ 

—Mr. T. Price.—55, Mis. Dowhigia 

At Bishop's Castle, 74, Mr. Sayee—At 
Downton, the Rev. KR. Pitchford.—aAt 
Wiulington Park, Mr. C. Edwaris.—At 
Wheatall, 87, E. Thorne, esq.—At Burford 
House, the Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Rushout,—At Onslow, Miss Veece.—At 
Wellington, Miss Vickers.—At B: idgnorth, 
Mrs. Bargham.—70, Mr. Palmer—Mr, 
Hodgkiss.—Mr. Sutton.—Mr. Barnfield, 
—At Ludiow, Mr. T. Hiles.—Ai Uffing. 
ton, 82, Mrs, Menlove.— At Longor, 82, 
Mr. R. Brown,—At Little Diayton Com. 
mon, 102, Mary Taylor.—A: Ryton, Mr, 
Crompton.—At Nonnerly, Mrs. Boodle. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Muarried.} Mr. Enoch Lioyd, to Miss 
Key, of Maddrestield. 

Died.j At Worcester, 56, Mr. B. Nib- 
lett, china-painter in the manufactory of 
Flight, Burr, and Co.—77, Mrs. Nash, 

At Stourbridge, Mrs. Richards.— At 
Oddingley, Mrs. Butt.—At Dudley, Mr. 
Shirt. — At Withymoore Mills, Mr. J. 
Griffiths, sen.—At Brierly Hill, Mr. Sea- 
ger.—At Holley Hall, Mr. E. Robinson. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The present warm summer promises 
abundance to the orchards of this produce 
tive county. 

Married.] At Hereford, Mr. J. Gough, 
to Miss Nash.—At Leominster, Mr. Jones, 
to Miss Bedford. 

Died.} At Ross, Mrs. Brookes.—At 
Leominster, 75, Mrs. Taylor.—79, Mrs. 
Bedford.—At Lianwarne, Mrs. Higgins. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

We have not room for the speech of Mr. 
E.ron, at Bristol, on the nomination of 
Hue Bai.uig, esq. as a proper person 
to represent that city in Parhament; but 
it is one of those public documents, Com 
taining liberal and constitutional sentl- 
ments, which we ourselves are proud to 
avow and to defend. The resolutions 
passed on the same occasion do bopeer 1 
the énlightened character of Bristol, a 
it is to be regretted that they were 0 
followed by success. ; 

Married.) At Gloucester, S. Commeline, 
esq. to Miss Wilton,— Mr. Wintle, to any 
Woodward,—At New Church, Mr ™ 
Naish, to Miss Stuckey.—At Huntley, 


John Wait, esq. to Miss ryer.—At Car, 
Mr. Ricketts, to Miss Drew.—At! 4 
tenham, Sir W. Cunningham Faislie, “ 














iss Cooper. — At Tewkesbury, Mr. 
Spot, to Miss Gainer —At Eastington, 
H.C. Eycott, esq. to Miss Clutterbuck 
- Died.) At Gloucester, Mr. Tanner. 

At Kimesccte, Miss Kingscote. — At 
Wick, 78, Mrs. Haynes.—At Twining, 80, 
Mr. T. Dudfield.—At Frampton-upon- 
gevern, Mis. Pye.—At Clifton, Miss Kd- 
wards.— At Upper Easton, Mrs, Tandy.— 
At Highfield, 50, Miss Huddleston.—At 
Campden, Mrs. Tidmarsh. 

At Buistol, Miss Helen Palmer.—22, 
Mr. W. H. Baylis. — Mrs, Livett.—82, 
Mrs. Rose.—Mrs. Perry.—Mits. Parker. 
_Mrs. Rees.—67, Mr. J. Cooke.—Mr. 
Thomas.—Mr. J. Hill.—Mr. W. &. Mor- 

an, sargeon.—15, Miss Prosser. 

At Pontypool, Miss E. Edwards.—At 
Siston, 100, Richard Kew. 

At Chelteniam, Mis. Parkhurst.—Mrs. 
Dadden. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Ox- 
fordshire Agricultural Society, at Dor- 
chester, on the 9th instant, 2 agricultural 
implements, 9 bulls, 6 milch cows, 6 fat 
cows, ¢ heifers, 1 stallion, 1 staihon colt, 
17 rams, 10 pens of ewes, 9 pens of fat 
wethers, 2 boars, and 2 sows, were eshi- 
bited for prizes, Fourteen ploughs started 
for the plonghing-match, and there were 
twelve candidates for the prizes for good 
shearing. There were alsu Dumerous can- 
didates tor the prizes in classes 3, 4, and 5. 
Premiums were awarded, amounting in all 
to 204/, 10s, 

The Prize Compositions at Oxford have 
been adjudged as follow :—The Chancel- 
lor’s Prizes.— Englisi Essay, (iography,) 
Mr. John L, Adolphus, B.A. Fellow of St. 
John's College.— Latin Essuy, (Quam vin 
in Moribus Populi conformandis exhibeant 
Rerum publicarum subite Mutationes ?) 
Mr. S. Hinds, B.A. of Queen’s College.— 
Latin Verse, (Titus Hierosolymam ex- 
pugnans,) Mr.’T. Holden Ormerod, Under- 
graduate Fellow of New College.——Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s Prize.— English V.rse, 
(The Coliseum,) also to Mr. T. H Ormerod. 

The reetor of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, has 
throughout the University a singular paper, 
relative to what has been termed “ the in- 
famous system of plucking which is going 
on in the schools!” Whilst we must admit 

€ good intentions of the worthy rector, 
We feel concerned for the honour of the 
nhiversity and really think that that learned 
body will obtain no eredit from these pub- 
ic discussioas, nor from the cant language 
Which it has thought proper to use, 

Married.] At Oxford, Mr. Couling, to 
= a Ward.—Mr. H. Grantham, to Miss 

inter.—The Rev. Mr. Cotton, to Miss 

urence.—At Bletchington, Mr. C. Ven- 
ables, to Miss Bailey. 
a nt) At Oxford, Mrs. Harris.—335, 

t. I. Heydon—20, Robt. Atkyns, esq. 
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At Sonldern, Mr. Gough, coroner for 
the county.—At Ambro<eden, 76, Mr. John 
Withams,— At Cassington, 74, Mr. C, 
Noith.—At Great Milton, Mr. Silvéer.-— 
At Charlgrove, Mr. Webb.—At Over. 
thorpe, Mr. Leaver.—At Banbury, Mrs, 
Pain, sen,—At Cowley, 47, the Rev. J. B. 
Leasinby. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Marric!.] At Wattage, Mr. Hayward, 
to Miss Jennings.—At Reading, Mr. J. J, 
Blandy, to Miss Burgh, of Stanley Park. 
—At Buckingham, Mr. Cash, to Miss 
Southam, 

Die.) At Reading, 65, Mr. W. Reed. 
—J.F Falwasser, esq. 

At Sonning, Mr. Pottinger.—At Mill 
Hill, Mrs. Lockey. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.|] At Hatfield, the Rev. G., 
Baker, to Miss Franks.—At Moor End, 
Mr. Swannell, to Miss Inskip.—At Ampt- 
hill, Mr. H, Ashby, to Miss Mortis,—At 
Velden, the Rev. S. Arnott, to Miss 
Bunting. 

Died.}] At Bedford, Mr. T. Small.— Miss 
Malden. 

At Ampthill, Mrs. Richardson. — At 
Ashwell,76, Mr. John Ball.—At Tillbrook, 
91, Mr. G. Osborn.—At Oakley, 55, Mr. 
Pain. —At Hitchin, N. Field, esq.—At 
Shelton, Miss Harris, 

NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Northampton, Mr. Man- 
ning, to Miss Jones.—At Peterborougli, 
Mr. James Hill, to Miss Jecks.—At Wel- 
lingborough, Mr. Cook, to Mrs. Warner.— 
At Clifton, Mr. Bromwich, to Miss How- 
kins —At East Haddon, Mr. Barker, to 
Mrs. Rhoddis. 

Died.] At Northampton, 98, Mrs. Wit- 
sey.— Mrs. Lewis. , | 

At Woodend, 88, Mr. R. Pittam.—At 
Weston Favell, Mr. Wm. Jenson, master 
of the charity school for 29 years.—At 
Higham Ferrers, Mr. Blott.—At Hanning- 
ton, Mr. Knight.—At Hanwick, 20, Miss 
Proby. , ; 

At Peterborough, 35, Miss Tallis.—77, 
Mrs. Wollaston. : 

At Ailesworth, Mr. Shelston.—At Tin- 
well, 79, Mr. Christian.—At Wansford, 
32, Mr. R. Royall.—At Deeping Saint 


. Janies, 84, Mis. White. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
The Rev. A. Sedgewick, M.A. is elected 
to the ape eae gammnmataas in the 
university of Cambridge. : 
Murried.] At Wisbeach, Mr. Holmes, to 
Miss Ream.—At Barton, Mr. Angier, to 
Miss A. Holben.—At March, Mr. Cockett, 
to Miss Thacker.-- At Gamlingay, the 
Rev. E. Manning, to Miss Woodham.—At 
Fenstanton, Mr. Lambert, to Miss Beech. 
Died.] At Cambridge, 67, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford,muchrespected.—C. Fitzherbert, esq. 
At Huntingdon, 50, Mrs. Newell.—71, 


—59, Mrs. Baker. 
Mr. Ashwoods—59, NORFOLK. 
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NORFOLK. 

The new Jetty at Cromer, which was 
built at aconsiderable expence, to prevent 
the encroachment of the sea, has been 
eompletely railed and seated for the ac- 
¢ommodation of the numerous visitors 
during the bathing season. 

An extraordinary case of hydrophobia 
has occurred at Coltishall, Norfolk, in a 
boy of seven years of age. It appears, 
that so far back as October, 1815, he was 
bitten in the cheek by a pointer dog, who 
died soon after in an unequivocal state of 
madness. The child’s wound, however, 
having been treated with caustic, healed 
without producing any bad effect ; but, on 
the 13th of April last, he became restless, 
lost his sleep and appetite, and, when seen 
by a medical gentleman on the 16th, was 
declared to labour under hydrophobia, and 
on that evening he died. 

Married.} At Norwieh, Mr. Curr, to 
Miss Thelton.—Mr.. Matthews, to Miss 
Mians.—Mr. Annison, to Mrs. Barnes,— 
At New Buckenham, Mr. Bissey, to Miss 
Green.—At Cromer, Mr. Curtis, to Miss 
Wilson.—At Glandford, Mr. Robins, to 
Miss Cooke.—At Wymondham, Mr. Bil- 
ham, to Miss Wiseman.—At Yarmouth, 
Mr. Paul, to Miss Ganton.—Mr. Plumnor, 
to Miss Dunn.—Mr. Carter, to Miss 
English.— Mr. Aaron, to Miss Phillips,— 
At Hetherset, the Rev. J. Edwards, to Miss 
Stratton.—At Aylsham, Mr. Peart, to Miss 
Overton.—At Ringland, Mr. Millet, to 
Miss Barwick.—At Downham-market, 
Mr. Garrett, to Miss Wright.—At Wol- 
terton, Mr. J. Lock, to Miss Hart. 

Died.] At Norwich, 52, Mrs, Fitt.—77, 
Mr. T. Graves.—36, Mrs. Bassett.—40, 
Mrs. Slater.—Miss Robinson.—21, Mr. 
Brereton.—65, Mrs. Cone.—T. Strickland, 
esq.——61, Mrs. Co!ls.—19, Miss Brett,— 
20, Miss Sidell—Mr. Noverre, 90, Mrs. 
West.—52, Mr. A. Hood.—Mr. Knights, 

At Tibenham, 65, Mrs. Lester.—At 
Kenninghall, 80, Mr. Pilgrim.—At Lynn. 
103, Mrs. Rachel Crawforth.—Mr. Holditch, 

At Gorleston, 54, Capt. Wenham,—At 
Bradfield, Mr. E. Pull, : 

At Chedgrave, Mrs. Adams.— At Wells, 
18, Miss Race.—At Letheringsett, Mr, 
Burrell.—At Sutton, 62, Mr. John Clare. 
—At Cranworth, 68, Mr. D. Long.—Mr., 
W. Wilcocks.—At Wymondham, 83, Mrs. 
Howlett.—At Diss, Mr. Harvey.—At 
Thorpe, Mr. Tey.—At Ludham, 73, Mr. 
R. Rust. 

At Ashwelthorpe, 62, Mr. F. Tye.—At 
Burgh, Mr. Sewell.—At Beighten, Mr. R, 
Fowler.—At Colkirk, 46, Mr. Baker.— 
At South Lopham, 65, Mr. PF. Holland.—At 
St. George’s Tombland, Mrs. Hows.—At 
Downham, 71, Mr. C. Fuller. — At 
Tombland, 19, Mr. R. Burton.—At Old 
Buckenham, S6, Mr. Hamsworth, 

SUFFOLK. 

Narried.] At Buty, Mr. Jones, to Miss 

Watsou.—At Sudbury, Mr. Adkin, to 


Miss Jones.—At Wrenth uly, 
. abs rentham 

Bealty, to Miss Barice, At ant R, 
Aspal, Mr. Nash, to Miss Dayohe ie 
wich, Mr. Bumstead, to Mi Wright 
Mr. Schulen, to Miss Firke.—Mr, Stree 
ler, to Miss Crisp.—At Blaxhall, the Re 
pes Batbrop, to Miss Rogers.~Joh, 

orman, esq. of Lon 

Parson. : & Melford, to bin, 

Died.) At Bury, Mr. H. Major. 
Mrs, Mapuaaoen Mr. B. Downs, *, 

In London, T. Farrow, esq. of Monk's 
Leigh.—At Thrandeston, 22, Mr. W 
Buxton.—At Wingtield, 69, Mr, R. Dur. 
nant.—At Naughton Brick-house, 77, Mr 
R. Grimwade.—At East Bergholt, Mis 
Tillett —At Chedburgh, 69, Mr. Drew.— 
At Woodbridge, Mr. J. Waspe.—At Ips- 
wich, Mrs. Ralph.—Mr. J. Thorndike 
Mrs, Spencer.—At Gislin.ham, 19, Miss 
Gooch.—At Braudesion, 103, Elizabeth 
Boon. 

At Chillesford, Mr. R. Crisp.—At 
Halesworth, 64, Mr. G. Simpson, 

At Aldborough, 96, Mrs, Maplestone, 
—At Pakenham, Mr. R. Langham, 

ESSEX. 

The fourth anniversary of the Wivenhoe 
National Schools was celebiated on the 
4th instant. About two hundred children 
assembled on the lawn, in the front of the 
Rev. N. Corsellis’ house, and were re 
galed with cake and ale, The interesting 
appearance of the children made a striking 
impression on all who witnessed the grati- 
fying spectacle. 

Married.| At Colchester, the Rev. G, 
Walker, to Miss Carr,—Mr. Parkes, to 
Miss Betts.x—Mr. Hale, to Miss Dowson, 
—At Wivenhoe, Mr. Partridge, to Mrs. 
Hicks, —At Witham, Mr. Tomkin, to Miss 
Royce.—At Loughton, J. R. Jenkins, * 
to Miss Bryant.—At Rawreth, Mr. J. 
Brown, to Miss Osborne. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mrs. Brown 
Mrs. ‘Tomkins.—Mr. Holder. 

At Coggeshall, 88, Mrs. Smee.—At Lit- 
tle Bentley, Mr. Woodruffe.—At Brent 
wood, Mr. 8. Bailey—At East Ham, Mrs. 
Wilson.—At South End, Miss Hubbard.— 
At Great Baddow, 21, Mr. W. Urquhart. 
~-At Ilford, 52, W. Bawtree, esq.—At 
Blasted-hill, Mr. Forster.—At Birch, 35, 
Mr. P. Potter.—At Newport, Mr. John 
Monk.—At Chelmsford, Mrs. Tindeil.— 
At Waltham Abbey, Capt. R. Dale, 

KENT. , 

The establishment of the transit o 
meridian time in the pier-house of ys 
vate, constructed by Lieut. Friend, of the 
Royal Navy, will be of great advantage ” 
the neighbourhood, from the strict ny 
racy with which the apparent time a hich 
covered thereby, and by means a A; 
the time of that place is now regulated. T 

Married.} At Canterbury, Mr. m 
Marsh, to Miss Philpott.—At Oe 
Capt. Williamson, to Miss Popkiss.— 


Miss 
Faversham, Mr. Jobn a dbugh 
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h.—Mr. Higgins, to Miss fal- 

ean Maidstone, Mr. Meore, to Miss 
Bounds.—-At Cheriton, Mr. Falera, to 
Miss Hart.—At Biddenden, Mr. Swadiing, 
to Miss Wood.—Mr. Dean, to Miss Buck- 
hurst.—At Laysdown, Mr. Osman, to 
Miss Shrubsole. — At Cranbrook, Mr. 
Tickell, to Miss Boemau.—At Tenterden, 
Mr. Chatfield, to Miss Smith. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mrs. Rammel.— 
Mis. Monins.—Lieut. Fayerman, 

At Maidstone, Miss Gegan. 

At Chatham-bi'l, Mrs. Newnham. 

At Rochester, Mrs. Porter.—Mr. Patch. 

At Lenham-heath, Mr. Bolton.—At 
Whitstable, 82, Mr. T. Baker.—At Folke- 
stone, 56, Mr. W. Hill —At Bowley, '66, 
Mr. G. Harrison.—At Sittingbourne, the 
Rev. J. Lightfoot.—At Buckland, Mr. 
Glandfield.—-At Nonnington, 59, Mr. S. 
Nash.—At Romney, 72, Mrs. Walter.— 
86, Mrs. Whitfield. —At Finglesham, Mrs. 
Scarlett—At Red Leap, Mrs. Wells.—At 
Chatham, 58, Mr. Downs.—70, Mr. 
Shirley. 

SUSSEX. 

An Act has received the royal assent 

for lighting the town of Brighteg with 


as, 

. Marricd.] At Worthing, C. Snoad, esq. 
to Miss Winham.—Capt. George King, to 
Miss Yaldwyn, daughter of the late R. Y. 
esq. of Blackdown House. 

Died.) At Brighton, John Vernon, esq. 
of Wherstead Lodge, Suffolk. He was 
nephew of the late Earl of Shipbrook, 
and the last male heir to the estates of Ad- 
miral Vernon. 

At Angmering, Mr, G. Baker, deserv- 
edly lamented. At Emsworth, Mrs. 
Whitaker.—At Billingshurst, Miss E, Jef- 
fery.—At Whatlington, the Rev. T. Lewis, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Married.) At Kingston, Mr. W. Gruggen, 
to Miss Baker. — At Havant, Mr. T. 
Byerly, to Mrs, Head.—At Northstonham, 
Mr. Stevens, to Miss Kerley.—Mr. King, 
to Miss Harding.—At Portsea, Mr. Serey, 
to Miss Williams.—At Lymington, Lieut. 
Ferrar, to Miss Gilbert. 


Died.}-At Winchester, Mrs Muspratt,. 


deeply lamented. Mrs. Bernard.—Mr, 
Southwell, 


At Southampton, Mr. J. Bowerman.— 
$4, Mrs, Hibbage, 

At Comoton, 75, Mr. R. Simmonds, 
much respected. — At Collingbourn, 91, 
Mr. Deane.— At Overton, 28, Miss Pyle. 

At Portsmouth, 16, Miss Ameha Mere- 
dith—96, Charles Woodham.—83, Mrs. 
Lyall.—Capt. A. Achison. 

At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 94, Mr. 
Biles.— At Addiscombe College, Mr. G, 
Shearer.— At Romsey, 53, Mr. J. Morris. 
—Mrs. Slade.—At Stoke, 58, Mr. Isaac 
Holdway,—At Alton, 80, Mrs. Kemp. 


At Carisbrooke, Mr. Blake.—At New- 
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port, 64, R. Barlow, esq.—At Southsea 
82, Mr. Joseph Webb. ; . ; 


WILTSHIRE. 


Married.) At Salisbury, W. L. Wharton, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss Jacob. —At 
Melksham, Mr. Eyles, to Miss Thompson. 
—At Wickers, Captain Turner, to Miss 
Quarterly.—Mr. Wilson, of Calne, to Miss 
Strngnell, of West Kennet. 

Died.] At Warminster, Mrs. Lacy.—At 
Hannington House, 80, Mrs, Freke. ) 

At Devizes, 70, Mrs. Biggs,—28, Mra, 
Poltow. 

At East Harnham, Mrs. Thresher.—At 
Tisbury, 90, Madame E, L, Prevost.—At 
Chippenham, Mr. W. Cambridge.—Miss 
Cambridge.—At Lyrencot, 74, Wm. Dyke, 
esq.——At Bishopton Farm, 52, Mrs. Len 
gram.—At Lineham, 34, Mrs, Yeates.— 
At Trowbridge, Miss Gonld. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The 20th ult. was the interesting annis 
versary of the Bath National School, when 
the examination of 360 boys took place 
before the archdeacon of Bath, the mayor, 
and the gentlemen of the committee. 

On the following day, the children of 
the National School, the Blue School, and 
the Sunday Schoo}, amownting to 1350, ate 
tended divine service at the Abbey. ' 

Married.]} At Bath, Mr. W. Collins, to 
Miss Atkins.—-Mr. Willoughby, to Miss 
Cockey.—Mr. Evill, to Miss Stothert.— 
Mr. Stone, to Miss Brewer.—At Cleve- 
don, Edward Cook, esq. 70, to Miss 
Vowles, ¢2.—At Wrington, the Rev. P. 
Serle, to Miss Quincey.—At Frome, Mr. 
John Clark, to Miss Palmer.—At Lange 
port, Mr. Draper, to Miss Viney.—Licut.- 
Colonel Robison, to Miss Frankland, of 
Wells. ! 

Died.) At Bath, 63, Mrs. Lawrance.— 
58, W. Welch, esq.—Mrs. Harvey.—90, 
Mr. Powell. — Mis. Phillott.—58, Mrs. | 
Baston.—Miss Arthur.—V. Jones, esq.— 
—76, Mrs. Herring.—Mrs. Dickey.—19, 
Miss Morris.—63, Mr. John Morgan— 
Mrs, Harr.—65, F. Johnson, esq. 

At Timsbury, Mrs. James.—At Axbridge, 
of the inoculated smali-pox, Miss E. Hase. 
—At East Chelborough, 86, Mrs. Swafield. 
At Frome, Mrs. Yeatman.—At Bruton, 
R. B. Williams, esq.—At Oakill, 64, Mrs. 
Jordan,—At Handford, Mrs. Cayme.—At 
Brislington, 70, Richard Ricketts, esq. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.] At Dorchester, Major Wal- 
lace, to Miss Hodges.—James Lush Buck- 
land, esq. of Shaftesbury, to Miss Lush, of 
London.—At Weymouth, Mr. S. Brown, 
to Miss Russel.—Q. H. Stroud, esq. to 
Mrs. Whitaker, of Motcombe House. 

Died.] At Weymouth, 16, Mr. James 
Frampton. — At Wareham, 74, Mr. T. 
Brown.—At Lime, 74, Tho, Follet, esq.— 
Mr. Levi.—At Sherborne, Miss Hawker. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

It is stated, from undoubted authority, 
that, during the last year, 2450 prisoners 
were confined in the prisons of Exeter. 

Foundation stones for a new gaol and 
bridewell for that city have been laid 
during the current month, 

Married.] At Exeter, T. Bremridge, esq. 
of London, to Miss E. H. Worthy.— R. 
Watts, esq. to Miss Dolphin —Lieut. Col, 
Jarvois, to Miss Maitland.—Mr. Cornish, 
to Miss Kerslake.—Mr. Rench, to Miss 
Wag.—J. L. Mallet, esq. to Miss Merrivale. 
— At Broadhembury, daly ae to Miss 
Matthews.—At Marnhead, Dr. Miller, to 
Ann, daughter of Sir G. Hewett, bart. 

Died.] At Exeter, 88, Mr. John East- 
lake.—45, Capt. Watson.—44, Mr. Joha 
Smale.—Mr. T. Pattinson. 

At Moretonhampstead, 70, Mrs. Worthy. 
—At Exminster, Mr. Vinicombe. — At 
Walkhampton, 100, John Williams.—At 
Heavitree, 45, Mrs. Teed. 

At Plymouth, W. Jacobson, esq.—Mrs. 
Congdon.—80, Mr. Jason.—Mrs. Milton. 

At Gatcombe, C. Cornish, esq. —At 
Barnstaple, 103, Mrs. Brembridge. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] At Camelford, Mr. E. Arnold, 
417, to Miss Broad, 15.—At Madron, M. 
N. Peters, esq. to Miss Borlase, daughter 
of the late Rev. W. Borlase. 

Died.) At Launceston, Miss Jago.—At 
&t. Day, in Gwennap, 58, Mrs. Dennis. 

WALES, 

Tensy, in Pembrokeshire, notwith- 
standing its remoteness from London, has 
become one of the most favourite sea- 
bathing places in the kingdom; aml, con- 
sequently, has afforded a field for the 
employment of capital and labour, in the 
erection of public and private buildings, 
construction of roads, and other improve- 
ments, in which the enterprise and public 
Spirit of Sir William Paxton, and other 
opulent land-holders, have been already 
munificently displayed, and are still ac- 
tive. Another source of improvement to 
the same county and neighbourhood is 
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beginning to. manifest itself wr 
time, we think, produce “ane, Mili 
substantial advantages in the oa 
wen 4" lately beea afforded to Pag 

ROKE HirBour. The instituiion of. 
Farmer’s Club aoe ee 


. at PemBroke, 
Cawdor, Sir Joha Owen, a “4 i 


other subject for congratulation: as j 

lo enconrage the people = as ye 
“agriculture and iatcrnal improvement,” of 
ae of Pape ang them to the aris a! 
slaughter, for the purposes of foreign eon 
quests or contiiiaaen ™ 

Parliament has granted a sum of mone 
for erecting a chain bridge, 500 feet s 
over the Menoi, at Bangor, to render the 
communication between this and the sister 
kingdom as complete as it is important, 

The Society of Arts have awarded the 
gold medal to Sir W. W. Wynne, bart, of 
Wayanstay, for planting 845,500 forest. 

rees, 

Married.] At Wrexham, Mr. Gregory, 
to Miss Done.—At Ruthin, Capt. Nieholis, 
to Miss Jones.—At Conway, Mr. Jones, to 
Miss Hughes.—At Montgomery, W. Da 
vies, esq. to Miss Humphreys.—At Welch. 
pool, Mr. Edwards, to Miss Rider. —At 
Presteigne, Mr. Went, to Miss Cooper, 

Died.) At Liysfaen, near Abergele, 57, 
Mrs. Hughes.—At Plasnewdd, Anglesea, 
the ladv of Sir Nicholas Bailey, bart. 

At Lianyeil, near Bala, 79, Mrs. Av 
wyl.—At Wrexham, Miss Randles, 

At Welchpool, Mr. H. Foulkes,—Mr, 
Dax.—v1i, Mr. W. Ashford. 

At Haverfordwest, 41, Mr. Davies, 
deeply regretted,—- At Llanddarog, 85, Mr. 
H. Morgan. — At Court Herbert, Mrs. 
Gronow.— At Swansea, 24, Mrs. Dixon, 

At Aberllolwyn, Mrs. Jones. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] In Dublin, M. C. Fox, esq. to 
Miss Bush, daughter of the Solicitor- 
general. 

Died.| In Dublin, Mr. W. Watson. 

At Gortnagally, near Dungannon, 128, 
J. Woods, an industrious farmer. He lived 
a sober life. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall be happy to take charge of Mr. Watis's package. 
Our Brussels Correspondent is referred to the local Pust- Office as the only certain means 
of bemg supplied with this Miscellany at a moderate expence. 
We think the plun of Parochial Lending-Librurics so useful, if liberally conducted, and 
supplied with instructive and interesting Books, that we shail be happy to recewe further 
accounts of them, and to see them rapidly extended through the Empire. We hope the North 


and East wiil not be outdone by the West, 


The Pilgrimage to Woolstrope will %¢ resumed in our next. - 


Several papers on Glundular Swellings of the Neck are inedmissible. 


insert those which prescribe a specific remedy. 


_ The SuprLeMentTARY NuMBER fo the current Vohume, 
interesting matier, will be delivered with the ensuing Number. 


We shall. gladly 
containing its usual variely of 


Four Shillings per Number will be given for clean copics of Numbers 138 and 180, at our 


Pudblisher’s. 





Errata.—Page 544, last line, 
with cure. 


———— 


for our, read a; and, page 547, for with ease, read 








